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The  Board  of  Education  submit  to  the   Legislature  their 

Tenth  Annual  Report. 

At  no  time  since  the  establishment  of  the  Board  has  the  con- 
dition of  our  Common  Schools  afforded  more  cheering  evi- 
dences of  progress  than  at  the  present  moment.  The  con- 
stantly increasing  number  of  pupils,  the  greater  regularity  of 
their  attendance  and  the  improvement  in  the  qualifications  of 
teachers,  are  such  as  to  encourage  and  stimulate  every  friend 
and  promoter  of  the  cause  of  popular  education. 

There  is,  besides,  a  heartiness  of  feeling  in  the  minds  of  the 
community,  which,  though  it  is  not  all  that  could  be  desired, 
augurs  well  for  the  future.  A  great  point  was  gained  when 
the  public  attention  was  effectually  directed  to  this  subject. 
An  earnest  consideration  of  its  importance  awakened,  at  once, 
an  interest  in  it,  excited  a  spirit  of  inquiry,  provoked  discus- 
sion, elicited  truth,  and  induced  those  who  had  differed  in 
matters  of  mere  form  to  unite,  with  a  common  zeal,  in  the 
accomplishment  of  a  common  object. 

The  reports  of  the  school  committees  of  the  various  towns 
in  the  Commonwealth  are  a  good  index  of  the  state  of  public 
feeling.  A  volume  of  Abstracts,  for  the  year  1845-6,  prepared 
with  great  care  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Board,  has  just  been 
published.  To  an  attentive  examination  of  the  work,  the 
attention  of  the  Legislature  is  respectfully  invited.  As  a 
record  of  the  opinions  of  those,  who,  from  time  to  time,  are 
supposed  to  be  best  acquainted  with  our  system  of  education, 
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it  is  an  invaluable  aid  to  the  Legislature;  while  the  evidence 
which  it  affords  of  the  excellence  of  that  system,  and  of  the 
zeal  of  the  people  at  large  in  its  advancement,  must  be  highly 
gratifying  to  all. 

A  most  beneficial  effect  has  resulted  from  the  enactment  of 
the  law  of  the  last  political  year,  providing  for  the  establish- 
ment of  Teachers'  Institutes.  The  great  object  aimed  at,  was, 
of  course,  the  improvement  of  teachers  in  qualification  for  their 
work;  and  all  which  could  have  been  expected  from  the  in- 
struction of  so  limited  a  number  of  teachers,  for  so  short  a 
period  of  time,  has  been  fully  accomplished.  But  they  have 
produced  a  still  more  general  effect.  The  assemblage  of  a 
large  number  of  teachers,  in  a  single  town,  for  a  period  of,  at 
least,  ten  days,  their  assiduous  devotion  to  the  means  provided 
for  their  improvement  in  the  art  of  teaching,  and  the  influence 
of  those  friends  of  popular  education  who  have  devoted 
time  and  labor  to  the  instruction  of  the  teachers  assembled, 
have  given  an  important  impulse  to  the  people  of  the  respective 
towns  where  the  Institutes  were  held,  and  made  them  zealous 
coadjutors  in  the  work  of  education.  The  Board  are  happy 
to  remark,  that,  in  the  town  of  Lee,  at  which  place  one  of 
the  Institutes  was  held,  the  citizens  generously  volunteered  to 
board  the  teachers  at  the  rate  of  one  dollar  'per  loeek,  during 
the  session  of  the  Institute.  We  trust  that  so  good  an  example 
will  not  fail  to  be  imitated  in  other  places,  where  meetings  of 
the  Institutes  shall  be  held. 

In  some  cases,  the  full  benefit  of  this  new  means  of  instruc- 
tion was  not  realized  by  those  for  whose  improvement  the  lib- 
eral appropriation  was  made  by  the  Legislature.  This  is  the 
first  year,  during  which  Teachers'  Institutes  have  been  held  in 
Massachusetts,  under  the  patronage  of  the  State;  and  perhaps 
it  was  not  to  be  expected  that  the  community  should,  at  once, 
become  acquainted  with  all  the  terms  and  conditions  on  Avhich 
they  were  established,  and  with  the  regulations  and  observ- 
ances essential  to  their  highest  utility.  But  all  mistakes,  arising 
from  the  novelty  of  the  institution,  will  doubtless  be  rectified 
by  time  and  further  opportunities  for  information. 

The  law  authorized  the  Board  to  appoint  an  Institute  when- 
ever "reasonable  assurance"  should  be  given  them  "that   a 
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number  not  less  than  seventy  teachers  of  Common  Schools" 
would  attend  it.  The  committee  of  the  Board,  to  whom  the 
superintendence  of  the  Institutes  was  delegated,  required  not 
only  "reasonable,"  but,  as  they  thought,  almost  positive  assur- 
ance that  this  requisition  of  the  law  would  be  complied  with. 
And  yet,  in  three  instances,  the  number  assembled  fell  short  of 
the  number  required.  Taking  all  the  Institutes  together,  how- 
ever, the  average  number  considerably  exceeded  the  minimum 
specified  in  the  law.  This  disappointment  will  dictate  greater 
caution  hereafter. 

Another  requisition  of  the  law  is,  that  the  attendance  of  the 
members  shall  be  for  a  period  not  less  than  "  ten  working 
days."  Yet,  much  to  the  surprise  of  the  committee,  it  was 
found,  that  applications  were  made  for  admission  after  the  In- 
stitutes had  been  in  session  several  days ;  and,  in  some  in- 
stances, after  half  their  term  had  expired.  The  Board  would 
not  be  understood  to  say  that  extraordinary  cases  of  sickness 
or  casualty  should  not  be  exceptions  to  the  general  rule  of 
punctual  and  continual  attendance.  They  think  the  commit- 
tee having  charge  of  the  Institutes  did  right  in  giving  a  liberal 
interpretation  to  the  provisions  of  the  law ;  but  they  wish  to 
have  it  distinctly  understood  hereafter,  that  all  those  who  pro- 
pose to  avail  themselves  of  the  benefits  of  the  Institutes,  (ex- 
cepting such  necessary  exemptions  as  may  arise  from  accident 
or  misfortune,)  must  conform  to  all  the  regulations  established 
by  the  Legislature  or  by  the  Board.  They  must  appear  at  the 
commencement,  attend  punctually,  and  remain  until  the  close. 
The  Board  are  but  the  servants  of  the  public  in  executing  a 
wise  law;  and,  least  of  all,  should  the  teachers  of  our  youth 
set  the  example  of  disobedience  or  remissness. 

The  Board  would  gladly  have  refrained  from  introducing 
these  remarks ;  but  the  duties  of  their  office  lay  them  under 
as  high  an  obligation  to  correct  what  is  wrong  as  to  cherish 
what  is  right. 

It  is  a  matter  of  gratification  to  the  Board  to  be  able  to  refer 
to  the  present  flourishing  condition  of  the  three  State  Normal 
Schools  under  their  supervision. 

The  school  at  West  Newton,  of  which  Mr.  Cyrus  Pierce  has 
the  charge,  is  fulfilling  the  highest  expectations  of  its  most 
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sanguine  friends.  The  Board  of  Yisiters,  who  examined  the 
school  on  the  2d  inst,,  report  that  the  number  of  pupils  during 
the  present  term  has  been  seventy-five,  that  their  average  age 
is  about  nineteen  years,  and  that  the  following  ten  counties, 
namely,  Suffolk,  Essex,  Middlesex,  Norfolk,  Bristol,  Barnsta- 
ble, Nantucket,  Worcester,  Hampshire,  and  Franklin,  are  rep- 
resented in  the  school. 

The  Library  of  the  school  consists  of  about  six  hundred 
volumes,  many  of  which  are  class  and  text  books,  and  there  is 
a  Philosophical  Apparatus,  valued  at  about  six  hundred  dollars. 

The  Visiters,  after  referring  to  the  diiferent  visits  made  by 
them  to  the  school,  say  that  "they  witnessed  enough  to  give 
them  great  confidence  in  the  zeal,  ability  and  skill  of  the  Prin- 
cipal, and  believe  that  he  is  carrying  out  the  important  objects 
of  the  Institution  with  uncommon  energy  and  success." 

They  close  their  report  as  follows  :  "  The  Visiters,  in  con- 
clusion, cheerfully  express  their  conviction,  that  this  school  ex- 
hibits the  elements  of  substantial  prosperity,  and  they  rejoice 
in  believing  that  it  has  had,  and  will  continue  to  have,  eminent 
influence  for  good,  on  the  interests  of  education  in  this  Com- 
monwealth." 

The  school  at  Bridgewater,  under  the  charge  of  Mr.  N.  Til- 
linghast,  is  doing  no  less,  in  accomplishing  the  great  object  for 
which  it  was  established.  The  Chairman  of  the  Visiters  of 
this  school,  after  having  attended  the  late  examination,  reports 
that  he  found  "  striking  evidence  that  the  Principal  of  the 
school  had  succeeded  in  establishing  a  very  high  standard  of 
instruction."  The  examination  in  mathematics  is  particularly 
commended  as  being  "  most  creditable  to  teachers  and  pupils." 

During  the  last  term,  more  than  a  hundred  pupils  belonged 
to  this  school.  We  can  ask  no  higher  proof  of  the  confidence 
of  the  community  in  its  usefulness. 

The  Normal  School  building,  recently  erected  for  the  accom- 
modation of  this  school,  was  dedicated  on  the  I9th  day  of  Au- 
gust last. 

Such,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Board,  was  the  importance  of  this 
event,  that,  in  accordance  with  the  wishes  of  the  citizens,  they 
determined  to  signalize  it  by  a  formal  dedication.  The  Hon. 
Mr.  Bates,  one  of  their  number,  was  accordingly  delegated  to 
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prepare  and  deliver  an  address  for  the  occasion.  On  the  day 
appointed,  a  large  assemblage  of  the  people  convened,  among 
whom  were  about  three  hundred  of  the  former  pupils  of  the 
school.  After  the  delivery  of  the  dedicatory  address,  an  ora- 
tion was  pronounced  before  that  interesting  class  of  young 
teachers  by  an  orator  of  their  own  choice,*  which  was  followed 
by  addresses  from  the  Chairman  and  Secretary  of  the  Board, 
and  other  distinguished  gentlemen.  The  assemblage  of  so 
large  an  audience  of  that  description  of  persons,  was,  of  itself, 
a  most  interesting  sight ;  and  no  one  could  reflect  upon  the 
motives  which  brought  that  large  body  of  teachers  and  pupils 
together,  or  contemplate  the  results  which  the  thousands  of  in- 
structers,  educated  at  that  school,  shall  produce,  by  imbuing 
the  minds  of  our  youth  with  those  principles  which  are  to  be 
the  guides  of  their  lives,  without  deep  and  joyous  emotions. 

The  dedication  of  the  new  house  erected  for  the  Normal 
School  at  Westfleld  took  place  on  the  3d  day  of  September  last. 
By  appointment  of  the  Board,  a  dedicatory  address  was  deliv- 
ered by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Humphrey,  another  member  of  their  own 
body.  In  the  evening  of  the  same  day,  a  meeting  was  held  in 
one  of  the  churches,  at  which  addresses,  appropriate  to  the 
occasion,  were  delivered  by  the  Chairman  and  other  members 
of  the  Board,  by  the  Secretary,  and  others  interested  in  the 
cause  of  education. 

Owing  to  the  delay  in  the  completion  of  this  building,  the  first 
term  of  the  school  in  the  new  house  was  a  short  one  ;  but  the 
examination  at  its  close,  as  compared  with  that  when  the  pu- 
pils were  examined  for  admission,  reflected  much  credit  upon 
both  teachers  and  pupils. 

The  Visiters  report  the  following  statistics  of  the  school : — 

The  whole  number  of  applicants  for  admission  was  .     55 

"  "  "       admitted,  .         .         .      "  .47 

Males, "  .     20 

Females, "  .27 

The  average  age  of  the  members  was  about  20  years.  The 
number  who  had  previously  taught  school  was  26.  The  num- 
ber engaged  to  teach  the  present  winter  is  25. 

*  Amasa  Walker,  Esq. 
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Of  the  whole  number,  there  were  37  children  of  farmers ;  5 
of  mechanics ;  3  of  widows  ;  1  of  a  clergyman ;  and  1  of  an  inn- 
holder. 

The  Rev.  Emerson  Davis,  who  has  had  the  constant  charge 
of  this  school  since  its  removal  to  Westfield,  has,  during  the 
last  season,  at  his  own  request,  closed  his  connection  with  it. 
The  high  character  of  this  gentleman,  both  as  a  man  and  as 
an  instructer,  and  the  eminent  services  which  he  has  rendered 
to  the  cause  of  education,  for  a  long  series  of  years,  in  the  vari- 
ous departments  to  which  the  confidence  of  his  fellow-citizens 
has  called  him,  render  any  eulogium  of  the  Board  upon  him  a 
work  of  supererogation.  No  one  who  knows  him  is  without 
that  evidence  of  his  worth  which  it  is  more  satisfactory  to  refer 
to  and  to  think  upon,  than  to  take  the  testimony  of  others,  how- 
ever implicitly  entitled  to  confidence  they  may  be. 

The  school,  at  present,  is  under  the  care  of  Mr,  David  S. 
Rowe,  who,  as  the  Principal  of  a  Normal  School,  has  his  rep- 
utation yet  to  establish.  His  appointment  by  the  Board  is  a 
proof  of  their  confidence  in  his  ability,  and  a  pledge  that,  in 
his  arduous  work,  he  will  receive  their  support  and  sympathy. 

It  is  already  well  known  by  the  Legislature  and  by  the  pub- 
lic that,  during  the  year  1845,  a  number  of  public-spirited  gen- 
tlemen, in  Boston,  agreed  to  raise,  by  private  subscription,  the 
sum  of  $5000  for  the  erection  of  two  Normal  School  build- 
ings,— one  for  the  school  at  Bridgewater,  and  one  for  that  at 
Westfield, — on  condition  that  the  Legislature  would  contribute 
an  equal  sum  towards  the  same  object.  The  generous  propo- 
sal was  promptly  accepted  by  the  government,  and  the  amount 
was  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Board.  The  buildings  are 
completed.  Titles  to  the  land  were  taken  in  the  name  of  the 
Board  of  Education,  as  Trustees  of  the  Commonwealth.  At 
the  present  meeting  of  the  Board,  it  has  been  voted  that  the 
Visiters  of  these  respective  schools  shall  eflfect  insurance  upon 
the  houses  erected  for  them. 

We  are  happy  to  state  further  that,  although,  on  receiving 
proposals  for  completing  the  above  mentioned  houses,  it  was 
found  impracticable  to  erect  such  as  were  demanded  by  the 
object,  for  the  sums  contributed  and  appropriated ;  yet  that  the 
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Board  received  immediate  assurance  from  a  responsible  source, 
that  if  they  would  go  on  and  complete  the  work,  the  deficiency 
shoijld  be  made  up.  The  building  of  the  houses  was  therefore 
prosecuted  without  delay.  The  anticipated  deficiency,  amount- 
ing to  between  one  and  two  thousand  dollars,  has  been  paid, 
and  now  the  title  to  these  valuable  estates,  which  cannot  be 
worth  less  than  fourteen  or  fifteen  thousand  dollars,  is  secured 
to  the  Commonwealth,  without  further  charge  upon  its  treasury. 

The  schoolhouse  at  Bridgevvater  is  constructed  of  wood. 
It  is  a  plain  edifice,  sixty-four  feet  by  forty-two.  and  two  sto- 
ries in  height.  The  upper  story  is  divided  into  a  principal 
schoolroom  and  recitation  rooms, — the  former  of  which  is 
forty-one  feet  by  forty;  the  latter  are. twenty  feet  by  twelve. 
This  story  is  designed  for  the  Normal  School.  The  lower 
story  is  fitted  up  for  a  model  school. 

The  building  at  Westfield  is  exceedingly  commodious,  and 
is  well  adapted  to  the  purposes  for  which  it  was  constructed. 
It  is  of  brick,  of  the  size  of  sixty-two  feet  by  forty  feet,  with  a 
piazza  at  each  end  of  the  building,  and  is  two  stories  in  height. 
The  Normal  schoolroom  is  about  forty  feet  square,  and,  on  each 
of  the  two  sides  of  the  same  next  the  two  fronts,  there  is  a  recita- 
tion room  of  suflicicnt  size  for  the  accommodation  of  the  classes. 

The  first  story  of  the  building  is  fitted  up  with  rooms  of  the 
same  size,  and  for  the  same  purposes,  as  the  second  story.  It 
is  designed  for  the  use  of  the  model  school,  which  is  to  be 
composed  of  the  children  of  one  of  the  districts  in  the  town, 
the  district  having  paid  the  sum  of  ^1.500  towards  the  erection 
of  the  building,  and  being  obligated  to  defray  an  agreed  pro- 
portion of  the  expenses  of  fuel,  instruction,  (fcc.  A  cop}^  of  the 
lease  and  contract,  made  by  the  Board  with  the  district,  is  ap- 
pended to  this  report. 

We  remark,  in  this  place,  that,  as  it  has  been  urged  that  the 
model  schools,  connected  with  other  Normal  Schools,  are  com- 
posed of  selected  pupils,  and  therefore  are  not  necessarily  a  true 
index  of  what  the  system  of  Normal  School  instruction  is  ca- 
pable of  accomplishing,  it  was  thought  advisable  by  the  Board 
that  one  model  school,  at  least,  should  be  strictly  a  district 
school,  both  for  the  purpose  of  furnishing  to  the  pupils  an  op- 
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portunity  to  practise  in  teaching  such  a  school  as  they  will 
ordinarily  find  in  the  future  exercise  of  their  office,  and  as  a 
true  criterion  by  which  to  test  the  merits  or  the  demerits  of  the 
system  itself 

By  referring  to  the  present  and  past  reports  of  the  Treasurer 
of  the  Board,  it  will  appear,  that  the  funds  appropriated  by  the 
Legislature  in  the  year  1842,  to  defray  the  expense  of  main- 
taining the  Normal  Schools  for  the  period  of  three  years,  are 
now  nearly  exhausted.  Of  course,  a  further  appropriation  will 
be  required  for  the  future  support  of  the  schools,  and  the  pro- 
priety of  such  an  appropriation  is  most  respectfully  and  most 
earnestly  commended  to  the  Legislature. 

We  may  observe,  in  this  connection,  that  the  addresses  of  Mr. 
Bates  at  Bridgewater,  and  of  Dr.  Humphrey  at  Westfield,  were 
argumentative  discussions  of  those  matters,  which,  by  the  act 
creating  the  Board  of  Education,  were  expressly  given  them  in 
charge.  As  embodying  more  fully  the  views  of  the  Board  upon 
the  topics  of  which  they  treat  than  can  well  be  expressed  within 
the  limits  of  an  annual  report,  we  have  requested  of  the  re- 
spective authors  a  copy  for  publication  as  a  part  of  this  Report. 

We  cannot  conclude  this  Report  without  submitting  a  few 
remarks  rather  of  rejoicing  than  of  pride  at  the  changes  which 
have  followed  the  educational  policy  of  our  own  Commonwealth, 
in  other  States. 

In  the  State  of  Rhode  Island,  under  the  auspices  of  that  dis- 
tinguished educationist,  Henry  Barnard,  Esq.,  the  whole  school 
system  has  been  reorganized  and  greatly  improved ;  a  wise  and 
efficient  school  law  enacted,  and  public  sentiment  thoroughly 
revolutionized.  Few  States,  if  any,  are  now  animated  by  a 
better  spirit,  or  promise  more  favorable  results,  on  this  subject, 
than  the  State  of  Rhode  Island. 

During  the  recent  session  of  the  Maine  Legislature,  a  Board 
of  Education  for  that  State  was  established.  Its  constitution 
bears  a  strong  resemblance  to  that  of  the  Massachusetts  Board 
of  Education,  and  its  objects  are  identically  the  same.  In  or- 
der to  carry  on  its  work  with  more  system  and  vigor,  the 
Board  is  empowered  to  appoint  and  employ  a  Secretary,  whose 
whole  time  is  to  be  devoted  to  the  improvement  of  the  schools. 

At  its  late  session,   the  Legislature  of   the  State  of  New 
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Hampshire,  also,  appointed  a  Common  School  Commissioner; 
and,  in  the  act  establishing  the  office,  it  is  expressly  provided  that 
the  Commissioner  shall  spend  at  least  twenty  weeks,  each  year, 
in  visiting  the  different  counties,  delivering  addresses,  &c.  He 
is  to  prepare  blank  forms  for  the  schools,  make  an  annual  report, 
and  perform  other  services  incidental  to  so  important  an  office. 

In  the  autumn  session  of  1845,  the  Legislature  of  Vermont 
reorganized  its  whole  school  system.  It  adopted  the  general 
features  of  the  system  under  which  the  State  of  New  York, 
within  the  last  few  years,  has  made  such  gratifying  and  aston- 
ishing advances  in  the  career  of  improvement.  The  distin- 
guishing feature  of  this  system  is,  a  provision  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  State  superintendent  for  the  State,  of  one  or  more 
county  superintendents  for  each  county,  and  of  a  town  super- 
intendent for  each  town. 

Thus  five  of  the  six  New  England  States  are  now  zealously 
engaged  in  the  promotion  of  a  cause,  from  which  posterity  will 
receive  ampler  and  more  precious  blessings,  than  if  they  were 
to  inherit  from  their  ancestors  the  richest  mines  of  silver  and 
gold,  imbedded  in  a  soil  spontaneously  teeming  with  the 
choicest  productions  of  the  earth. 

Dishonored  will  be  the  name  of  Massachusetts,  if  she  suffers 
herself  to  be  outdone  in  the  noble  rivalry  she  has  awakened. 

Appended  to  this  Report,  and  presented  as  constituting  a 
part  of  the  same,  are  the  addresses  of  Mr.  Bates  and  Dr.  Hum- 
phrey. The  Reports  of  the  Treasurer  and  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Board  are  also  annexed. 

GEO.  N.  BRIGGS, 
JOHN  REED, 
WM.  G.  BATES, 
H.  HUMPHREY, 
J.  W.  JAMES, 
B.  SEARS, 
E.  H.  CHAPIN, 
H.  B.  HOOKER, 
Boston,  Dec.  4,  1846.  S.  C.  PHILLIPS, 

Note.    The  Hon.  Thomas  Kinnicutt  was  not  commissioned  in  season  to  enable  him  to 
be  present  at  this  meeting  of  the  Board  i 
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ADDRESS    BY   MR.    BATES, 


A    MEMBER    OF    THE    BOARD    OF    EDUCATION. 


DELIVERED  AT  BRIDGEWATER,  AUGUST   19,  1846. 


Gentlemen  of  the  Board  of  Education^  Teachers  and  Friends  ; 

The  sagacious  enactment  of  the  Legislature  of  1845,  and 
the  enhghtened  liberality  of  philanthropic  individuals,  placed, 
at  the  disposal  of  the  Board  of  Education,  the  means  of 
erecting  two  edifices  for  the  accommodation  of  the  State 
Normal  Schools.  One  of  those  edifices  is  now  completed  ;  and 
this  day,  it  is  to  be  set  apart  to  the  uses  for  which  it  was  de- 
signed. The  occasion  has  been  deemed  one  of  sufficient  im- 
portance, to  justify  a  public  and  joyful  commemoration ;  and, 
at  the  request  of  the  other  members  of  the  Board,  and  by  their 
appointment,  I  appear  before  you,  to  bear  a  part  in  the  per- 
formances of  the  day.  We  have  assembled,  then,  to  dedicate 
a  schoolhouse  !  The  executive  authority  of  this  ancient  Com- 
monwealth, the  Board  of  Education,  the  wise  and  the  learned 
from  the  difierent  sections  of  the  State,  and  the  friends  of  pro- 
gressive improvement  in  the  cause  of  education,  without  regard 
to  conventional  lines,  or  Slate  boundaries,  have  convened,  to 
rejoice  in  the  dedication  of  a  building,  which  henceforth  is  to 
be  appropriated  to  the  education  of  those  who  are  to  instruct 
the  children  of  the  State  in  the  rudiments  of  learning. 

Is  not  this,  methinks  I  hear  an  objector  exclaim,  a  trivial 
matter  7  Are  there  not  other  and  more  appropriate  occasions 
of  rejoicing  ?  Are  there  not  bright  days  in  our  national  calen- 
dar, events  in  our  history,  to  fire  the  soul  of  song,  and  to  swell 
the  anthem  of  joy  ?     Have  you  no  voice  of  praise  for  that 
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recent  consummation  which  has  extended  our  institutions,  in 
peaceful  perpetuity,  to  the  distant  shores  of  the  Pacific  7  Give 
over,  then,  this  inapposite  attempt  to  dignify  so  unimportant 
an  event  as  that  which  has  called  us  together  this  day. 

Every  nation  has  its  own,  its  peculiar  days  of  rejoicing. 
The  birth  of  a  prince,  the  accession  of  a  king,  the  yielding  up 
of  a  charter,  the  overthrow  of  a  dynasty,  have  swelled  the 
hearts  of  many  an  oppressed  and  suffering  people.  Our  own 
country  has  even  nobler  themes  than  these.  But,  if  it  be  the 
object  of  social  life  to  increase  our  pleasures  here ;  if  the  cultiva- 
tion of  our  moral  powers  is  to  minister  to  our  enjoyments  here- 
after; if  the  aim  of  political  institutions  is  to  secure  to  a  peo- 
ple the  inalienable  rights  of  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of 
happiness,  there  can  be  no  more  heart-cheering  vision,  than  to 
behold  a  rich  and  powerful  Stale  solemnly  pledging  its  wealth 
and  its  energies,  to  the  promotion  of  a  cause  upon  which  all 
these  interests  depend.  Indeed,  of  all  the  events  in  our  historic 
annals,  of  which  orators  have  discoursed  and  poets  have  sung, 
there  is  not  one,  worthy  of  a  lasting  commemoration,  which  is 
not  intimately  connected  with  the  cause  which  has  convened  us 
to-day.  Take,  for  example,  that  ever  memorable  event,  which 
stands  out  in  our  history  as  the  brightest  and  the  noblest,  since 
the  great  triumph  of  Columbus,  and  ask  yourselves,  why  we 
celebrate  the  anniversary  of  the  landing  of  the  Pilgrims  1  Is  it 
that  a  few  adventurers  succeeded  in  establishing  a  colony 
which  has  been  ripened,  by  subsequent  wisdom,  into  this  great 
empire?  that,  driven  by  persecution  from  their  native  land, 
they  fled  to  the  solitude  of  a  new  continent,  and  converted  a 
refuge  from  present  distress  into  an  asylum  for  the  oppressed 
of  every  clime'?  The  feelings  which  animated  them  were 
nobler  than  these,  and  their  plans  more  enduring.  They  came 
hither  to  found  a  State  !  All  their  desires  and  their  energies 
tended  to  this  one  object.  Danger  could  not  appal,  suffering 
could  not  deter  them  from  its  pursuit.  When  they  left  the 
harbor  of  Delft-haven,  and  while  their  frail  bark  staggered 
under  the  fearful  billows,  their  breasts  were  laboring  in  the 
development  of  those  great  principles  of  government  which 
were  destined  to  win  for  them  the  gratitude  of  a  world.  When 
they  landed  upon  the  rock  of  Plymouth,  they  stood  upon  the 
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territory  of  a  civilized  State ;  and  the  sun,  which  woke  the 
first  morning  of  their  occupancy,  shone  upon  a  regularly  or- 
ganized government. 

Nor,  amid  the  gloom  which  enshrouded  them,  and  the  dan- 
gers which  threatened  to  engulph  their  infant  colony,  did  they 
falter  in  the  designs  which  had  their  birth  in  suffering.  Hav- 
ing elicited  the  great  principle  of  the  capability  of  man  for  the 
duties  of  self-government,  they  set  forth,  at  once,  to  provide 
the  means  of  demonstrating  that  capability ;  and,  in  the  midst 
of  a  mighty  struggle  for  the  very  existence  of  their  colony, 
they  provided  by  enactment,  within  the  first  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury of  its  existence,  for  the  future  education  of  its  children. 

The  first  provision  for  public  instruction,  in  the  Colony 
of  Massachusetts  Bay,  was  passed  in  the  year  1642.  Five 
years  after,  in  1647,  another  act  was  passed,  securing,  still 
more  effectually,  the  education  of  the  young;  but,  in  the  year 
1692,  just  two  centuries  after  the  discovery  of  this  continent, 
the  means  of  diffusing  the  light  of  learning  and  religion,  not 
only  throughout  that  continent  but  throughout  the  world,  were 
provided  in  the  enactment  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers.=^  Other  pa- 
triots, and  other  sages  before  them,  had  labored  earnestly  for 
the  dissemination  of  intelligence, — and,  in  the  early  ages,  some 
of  them  had  fallen  martyrs  to  their  zeal  in  this  noblest  cause, — 
but  it  was  reserved  for  "the  Fathers"  to  engraft  that  great 
principle  in  the  laws  of  a  country,  as  a  maxim  of  government, 
that  all  the  people  of  a  State  should  be  educated  by  the  State. 

This  provision  is  entitled,  "an  Act  for  the  settlement  and 
support  of  ministers  and  schoolmasters."  "  The  Fathers  "  evi- 
dently considered  learning  to  be  the  handmaid  of  religion ;  and 
while,  in  the  law,  they  provided  for  the  former,  by  making  it 
the  duty  of  the  magistracy  to  supply  any  want  of  the  stated 
means  of  grace  by  the  appointment  of  a  suitable  pastor  at  the 
expense  of  the  neglectful  town,  they  secured  the  promotion  of 
learning  by  heavy  penalties  for  each  case  of  neglect. 

But  then,  as  now,  there  were  enlightened  men,  whose  zeal 
and  intelligence  were  in  advance  of  their  age.  The  act  of  1701, f 
after  reciting  the  former  act,  proceeds  as  follows : — "  the  observ- 
ance of  which  wholesome  and  necessary  law  is  shamefully 

*  Colony  LawS;  c,  xi.  pp.  16—17.  t  Province  Laws,  c.  xx.  pp.  32—34. 
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neglected  by  divers  towns,  and  the  penalty  thereof  not  required, 
tending  greatly  to  the  nourishment  of  ignorance  and  irreligion, 
whereof  grievous  complaint  is  made."  It  then  provides  for  the 
redress  of  these  evils,  and  enacts  that  the  penalties  for  future 
neglect  shall  be  doubled  ;  that  every  grammar  master  shall  be 
approved  by  the  minister  of  the  town  and  the  ministers  of  two 
adjoining  towns,  or  any  two  of  them  ;  that  no  minister  of  any 
town  shall  perform  such  services,  as  a  teacher,  as  to  discharge 
the  town  from  the  performance  of  its  duties  under  the  act;  and 
that  justices  of  the  peace  and  all  grand  jurors,  shall  diligently 
inquire  and  true  presentment  make  of  all  breaches  and  neglect 
of  the  same,  that  due  prosecution  may  be  made  against  the 
offenders. 

Nor  were  they  more  zealous  in  providing  the  means  of  in- 
struction for  the  rising  generation,  than  they  were  solicitous  as 
to  the  characters  of  the  teachers;  and  their  wisdom,  in  this 
respect,  far  transcends  the  legislation  of  modern  days.  We 
provide,  in  reference  to  our  seciirity  in  the  qualification  of 
teachers,  that  they  shall  be  examined  by  a  competent  board 
of  judges,  and,  if  not  found  to  be  qualified,  why,  then, 
that  their  employers  shall  be  under  no  obligation  to  pay  them 
for  their  services.  Under  the  operation  of  this  law,  a  grossly 
incompetent  teacher,  who  has  been  rejected  for  the  want  of 
proper  moral  or  literary  qualifications,  may  form  the  minds 
and  morals  of  our  children,  according  to  his  own  standard  of 
character;  and  yet,  if  his  employers  are  so  inclined,  he  may 
receive  a  reward  for  his  work  of  evil.  But  even  this  safeguard 
applies  only  to  the  public  schools.  In  our  academies,  and  in 
the  numerous  private  schools  with  which,  unfortunately,  our 
country  abounds,  there  is  no  legal  check  upon  the  injury  which 
a  bad  man  may  work  upon  the  minds  and  hearts  of  those  who, 
by  misjudging  parents,  may  be  committed  to  his  charge.  No 
matter  how  much  he  may  lack  in  intelligence  or  in  morals ;  no 
matter  how  positively  depraved  he  may  be,  in  his  sentiments 
or  in  his  conduct,  he  is,  nevertheless,  a  teacher  under  the  law, 
or  rather  in  spite  of  the  law,  and  may  exert  a  most  deleterious 
influence  upon  the  minds  of  those  whose  education  should  be 
under  its  especial  guardianship. 

Not  such  were  the  views  of  those  wise  men  who  have  trans- 
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milted  to  us  that  glorious  system,  under  the  operation  of  which 
the  hitherto  discordant  elements  of  government  have  moved 
on  in  unbroken  harmony.  They  considered  the  teacher  as  the 
former  of  the  man !  and  that,  to  secure  a  virtuous  and  an  in- 
telHgent  community,  it  was  necessary,  not  only  to  provide  the 
means  of  good  instruction,  but  to  guard  against  the  influences 
of  bad.  Their  opinions  on  this  subject  were  fully  and  forcibly 
expressed  in  the  act  of  1711,  which  is  known  as  the  "Refor- 
mation Act."^  Its  preamble  recites,  that  "for  as  much  as  the 
well  educating  and  instructing  of  children  and  youth,  in  fami- 
lies and  schools,  are  a  necessar}/-  means  to  propagate  religion 
and  good  manners,  and  the  conversation  and  example  of  heads 
of  families  and  schools,  having  great  influence  on  those  under 
their  care  and  government,  to  an  imitation  thereof,"  no  person 
"shall  presume  to  set  up  or  keep  a  school,"  without  the  allow- 
ance and  approbation  of  the  proper  authority ;  and,  the  law 
continues,  if  any  person  "shall  be  so  hardy"  as  to  oflend 
against  its  provisions,  he  shall  forfeit  a  heavy  penalty,  to  be 
inflicted  as  long  as  his  school  shall  continue,  and  as  often  as 
he  may  be  prosecuted  therefor. 

Such  were  the  views  and  feelings  of  the  Pilgrims.  Such 
were  the  objects  at  which  they  aimed,  and  the  means  by  which 
those  objects  were  sought  to  be  accomplished.  And  when  we 
consider  the  wise  adaptation  of  the  means  to  the  end ;  when 
we  contemplate  the  sure  and  rapid  progress,  which  has  marked 
our  course  as  a  nation, — the  more  sure,  and  the  more  rapid, 
accordingly  as  we  have  adhered  to  and  maintained  those  prin- 
ciples which  they  established, — who  shall  say,  that  the  first 
vision  of  a  free  and  an  independent  republic,  did  not  break 
upon  their  sight,  while  they  were  tossing  upon  the  ocean,  in 
the  cabin  of  the  May  Flower  ? 

If  we  are  correct  in  the  opinion  which  has  been  incidentally 
expressed,  and  which  has  obtained  a  general  credence  through- 
out the  world,  that  the  security  of  our  free  institutions  depends 
upon  the  enactment  of  the  provisions  for  the  universal  educa- 
tion of  the  people,  at  the  expense  of  the  State,  it  surely  cannot 
be  inappropriate  to  the  present  occasion,  nor  can  that  occasion 
itself  be  trifling  and  unimportant,  which  leads  us  to  consider 

*  Province  Laws,  c.  1,  pp.  169 — 172. 
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the  manner  in  which  that  provision  affects  the  people  in  rela- 
tion to  our  government.  If  the  consideration  subserve  no  other 
purpose,  than  to  renew  our  recollections  of  those,  whose  stout 
hands  and  whose  stouter  hearts  provided  for  us  this  goodly- 
land,  it  is,  at  least,  but  a  fitting  tribute  paid  at  the  call  of 
gratitude.  But  the  consideration  may  produce  a  more  useful 
result;  and,  as  Old  MortaHty,  among  the  tombs  of  the  Cove- 
nanters, "considered  himself  as  fulfiUing  a  sacred  duty,  while 
renewing  to  the  eyes  of  posterity  the  decaying  emblems  of 
the  zeal  and  sufferings  of  their  forefathers,  and  thereby  trimming, 
as  it  were,  the  beacon  light  which  was  to  warn  future  genera- 
tions to  defend  their  religion  even  unto  blood,"  so  we,  in  the 
contemplation  of  this  noblest  of  the  monuments  of  the  Pilgrims, 
may  be  led  to  emulate  them  in  their  zeal,  to  catch  the  fire  of 
their  devotion  and  to  resolve  to  hand  down  to  future  ages  this 
splendid  memorial  of  their  undying  fame. 

The  country  from  which  the  Pilgrims  fled  is  a  monarchy. 
In  it,  the  three  essential  modifications  of  government  are 
arranged  with  so  nice  an  adaptation  to  the  liberty  of  the  sub- 
ject, as  to  make  the  British  constitution  the  wonder  of  the 
world.  There,  is  the  freedom  of  the  press !  There,  is  the 
trial  by  jury  !  There,  every  man's  property  is  secured  to  him 
mider  the  provisions  of  the  law,  and  every  man's  house  is  his 
castle.  There,  the  path  to  wealth  is  open  to  every  traveller, 
and  honors  and  rewards  are  ready  to  be  showered  upon  the 
successful  and  the  deserving.  How  sedulously  they  labor  to 
promote  their  national  prosperity !  And,  to  secure  that  object, 
how  carefully  they  watch  over  the  welfare  of  those  who  may 
become  their  monarchs  !  The  birth  of  a  royal  infant  is  an- 
nounced, as  a  subject  of  national  congratulation  ;  and  the  an- 
nouncement is  hailed,  with  a  response  of  national  enthusiasm. 
The  most  experienced  and  celebrated  physicians  watch  over 
even  its  healthful  hours,  and  ladies  of  rank  and  fortune  are 
proud  to  be  its  nurses.  Learning  waits  upon,  and  calls  forth 
the  development  of  its  intellect,  and  science  strengthens  its 
powers  by  well-adapted  and  judicious  exercise.  Learned 
treatises  and  controversial  publications  discuss  the  means  for 
the  cultivation  of  all  its  faculties,  and  the  whole  nation  watches 
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for  its  progress  with  more  than  a  parental  anxiety.  And  why? 
Because  this  infant  may  be  a  component  part  of  their  own 
government ;  and  they  know  how  much  the  happiness  and 
welfare  of  a  people  depend  upon  the  virtue  and  intelligence  of 
their  rulers. 

Nor  is  their  zeal  for  the  blessings  of  a  good  government  ex- 
pended in  their  efforts  for  the  education  of  the  executive  power. 
Their  judicial  and  their  legislative  departments  are  equally  the 
objects  of  their  fostering  care.  Of  their  judiciary,  it  is  sufficient 
to  remark,  that  the  exorbitant  salaries  of  the  office,  and  the 
pension  which  follows  its  resignation,  have  ever  called  the 
highest  talent  from  the  bar  to  the  bench,  and  made  the  judges 
of  England,  from  the  earliest  ages,  the  true  expounders  of  the 
law  and  the  pure  ministers  of  justice. 

Of  the  Legislative  branch,  the  House  of  Lords  is  composed 
principally  of  those  who  derive,  from  a  long  line  of  ancestry, 
the  office  of  hereditary  rulers  of  the  realm.  And,  to  guard 
against  the  deteriorations  which  inevitably  follow  the  accident 
of  birth,  the  most  distinguished  citizens  of  the  nation  are  pro- 
moted to  the  peerage,  to  superadd  to  the  distinctions  of  rank 
the  dignity  of  intelligence. 

The  remaining  branch  of  the  Legislature  consists  of  that  body 
of  men  which  is  designed  to  represent  the  great  interests  of 
the  people.  But  so  guarded  is  the  election  of  the  members  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  by  the  controlling  powers  of  the  crown 
and  the  peers,  and  the  dictates  of  a  cautious  and  wary  policy, 
that  the  people  of  England  depend,  for  their  immunities,  rather 
upon  the  opinion  of  the  higher  estates  of  the  realm,  than  upon 
the  influence  of  their  own  voice  in  the  national  councils. 

I  refer  to  these  principles  of  British  legislation,  with  no  view 
to  the  consideration  of  their  expediency  and  wisdom.  I  advert  to 
them  only  to  show  with  what  solicitude  they  endeavor  to  guard 
against  the  irruptions  of  ignorance,  and  with  what  feelings 
they  regard  educational  training,  even  in  a  monarchical  gov- 
ernment. 

If  such  is  the  policy  of  England,  what  should  be  that  of  the 
United  States  !  If  such  is  the  practice  of  a  monarchy,  what 
should  be  that  of  a  republic  !     If  such  are  the  feelings  of  a 
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people,  where,  although  the  rights  of  man  are  secured,  yet  his 
interests  are  subordinate  to  the  rights  of  property,  what  should 
be  the  feelings  of  that  people  whose  system  of  government  re- 
cognizes man  as  the  very  organ  of  its  action,  and  his  interests 
as  the  choicest  objects  of  its  care  ! 

When  our  Fathers  fled  from  religions  persecution,  to  seek 
the  "  pure  shrine  "  of  faith,  they  sought  also  the  blessings  of 
civil  liberty.  They  rejected  the  long  cherished  doctrine  of 
usurped  agency,  and  gave  back  to  man  his  heaven-born  birth- 
right. They  repudiated  the  cumbrous  machinery  of  a  system, 
which,  while  it  protected  his  rights,  pressed,  like  an  incubus, 
upon  his  interests,  and  they  relied  upon  a  scheme  of  self-gov- 
ernment, founded  upon  his  intelligence  and  virtue.  And,  truly, 
it  was  the  sublimest  conception,  which  ever  broke  upon  the 
mind  of  a  patriotic  statesman.  Conceive,  if  you  can,  of  an 
intelligent  people,  "nursed  up  from  brighter  influences,  with 
souls  enlarged  to  the  dimensions  of  spacious  art,  and  high 
knowledge,"  cognizant  of  their  rights,  governed  by  their  duties, 
demanding  nothing  wrong,  yielding  ever  to  the  right,  just  in 
all  the  relations  of  private  life,  and  acting  upon  these  principles 
in  all  their  foreign  intercourse;  and  where  is  the  Utopia  which 
is  the  abode  of  a  more  well-imagined  happiness? 

And  yet,  bright  as  the  conception  is,  it  is  the  home  designed 
for  us  by  our  heroic  Fathers.  It  is  no  Oceana,  it  is  no  Utopia. 
The  realization  of  this  plan  is  in  our  own  power ;  and  our  ap- 
proach to  it  will  be  proportionate  to  the  ardor  of  our  zeal  and 
the  warmth  of  our  devotion. 

Have  we  been  true  to  our  obligations  in  the  performance  of 
the  duties  which  have  been  assigned  to  us  to  perform?  Have 
we  imitated  even  the  zeal  and  the  wisdom  of  a  monarchy? 

Who  are  our  rulers?  Are  they  those,  who  claim  a  descent 
from  a  long  line  of  illustrious  ancestors  ?  Are  they  those,  who 
by  their  wealth  clothe  themselves  with  the  right  to  rule  ?  Or, 
are  they  those,  who  purcfcase  the  offices  of  the  State  as  in  the 
most  venal  of  the  days  of  the  Roman  state  ? 

Who  are  the  persons,  that,  in  this  country,  are  to  stand  in 
the  place  of  the  monarch?  Every  native-born  male  child,  in 
the  Union,  is  the  heir  apparent  to  the  throne  of  this  great  em- 
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pire.  Who  are  to  compose  our  House  of  Lords  ?  Every  citi- 
zen of  the  age  of  thirty  years,  who  shall  have  resided  within 
the  United  States  for  the  space  of  nine  years,  is  eligible  to  that 
exalted  station.  Who  are  to  constitute  that  popular  branch, 
which,  in  England,  is  denominated  the  House  of  Commons  ? 
The  age  of  twenty-five  years,  seven  of  which  shall  have  been 
passed  within  the  limits  of  the  Union,  is  a  legal  quahfication 
for  the  people's  representative.  These  are  the  persons,  who, 
together  with  the  judicial  department,  form  the  three  constitu- 
ent parts  of  the  most  complex  government  upon  earth.  These 
are  the  persons,  to  whom  are  entrusted  those  powers  which 
are  guarded  with  so  much  care  by  the  educational  policy  of  a 
monarchy. 

And,  now,  let  us  ask  if  we  rival  the  wisdom  of  this  policy? 
Are  the  youth,  the  future  presidents,  and  senators,  and  repre- 
sentatives, of  this  country,  thus  carefully  instructed  in  a  knowl- 
edge of  those  duties  which  they  will  and  must  be  called  upon 
to  perform  l  Are  they  trained,  in  their  early  years,  according 
to  the  great  laws  of  health,  so  as  to  produce  "  a  sound  mind  in 
a  sound  body  ?"  Do  the  wise  and  the  learned  watch  over  and 
guide  their  intellectual  progress,  and  imbue  their  impressible 
minds  with  the  love  of  virtue  1  Or,  are  they  not,  rather,  suf- 
fered "  to  come  up,"  like  neglected  plants,  ignorant  of  the  rela- 
tions of  civil  life,  and  unknowing  of  those  important  trusts 
which  are  to  be  committed  to  them?  Who  can  well  estimate 
the  vast  responsibilities  which  rest  upon  the  conduct  of  these 
rulers  !  How  fraught  may  be  their  conduct  with  good  ;  how 
pregnant  with  evil !  Their  act  may  destroy  the  balance  of 
this  well-adjusted  confederacy,  and  array  brother  against 
brother  in  the  strife  of  blood.  Their  conduct  may  embroil 
nation  with  nation,  and  convert  our  smiling  fields  into  the 
Golgothas  of  battle.  Their  decision  may  change  the  indus- 
trial character  of  the  whole  people,  and  turn  thrift  into  idle- 
ness and  plenteousness  into  famine.  Their  examples  may 
exalt  vice,  debase  virtue  and  give  respectability  and  character 
even  unto  crime.  And,  on  the  other  hand,  powerful  to  good, 
and  strong  against  evil,  they  can  unseal  the  hidden  springs  of 
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their  country's  prosperity,  and  read  the  nation's  gratitude  in 
the  nation's  eyes. 

But  let  us  advance  more  directly  to  what  is  suggested  by 
the  occasion,  and  contemplate  this  subject  in  its  relation  to  our 
own  State.  Whatever  may  be  the  fate  of  the  government  of 
which  it  forms  a  component  part,  and  whatever  may  be  our 
feelings,  or  our  duties  towards  it,  yet,  in  the  Commonwealth  of 
Massachusetts,  our  first  civil  obligations  were  assumed,  and  in 
its  cause  shall  our  latest  efforts  be  made. 

Like  that  of  other  states,  the  government  of  Massachusetts 
consists  of  three  departments.  The  Legislative,  consisting  of 
our  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives,  enact  those  laws, 
which  are  intended  to  secure  our  rights  and  promote  our  wel- 
fare. The  Judicial  Department  declares  what  those  laws  are, 
and  settles  the  conflicting  rights  of  individuals  under  them. 
The  Executive  Power  carries  into  execution  the  will  of  the 
people,  as  thus  expressed  and  declared.  We  have  adopted,  as 
a  part  of  its  system,  the  doctrine  of  universal  suffrage ;  and 
practically,  the  avenues  to  office,  as  well  the  highest  as  the 
lowest,  are  open  to  every  citizen.  Such  is  the  theory  of  the 
government  of  Massachusetts.  Such  is  that  system  of  laws 
and  institutions,  by  which  we  prosper  and  under  which  we 
live  ! 

No  well-informed  person  will  deny,  not  merely  how  import- 
ant, but  how  indispensible  is  a  government  of  laws  to  the  pros- 
perity of  a  people.  But  still,  there  are  few  who  are  aware  of 
the  extent  of  its  influence,  through  all  the  relations  and  circum- 
stances of  life.  Indeed,  there  are  thousands,  whose  whole 
knowledge  of  its  effects  is  derived  from  the  experience  of 
others.  They  are  not  impleaded  themselves,  nor  do  they  im- 
plead their  fellows.  They  are  not  charged  with  crime,  and, 
of  course,  feel  no  alarm  at  its  undirected  terrors.  They  know 
that  it  is  around  them,  with  its  invisible  shield,  and  they  in- 
quire not  whence  it  comes,  or  whither  it  goes.  They  regard 
it,  as  they  do  the  sun  that  warms  and  the  air  which  surrounds 
them.  They  know  that  the  sun  will  shine,  and  that  the  atmos- 
phere will  breathe  around  them  the  elements  of  life ;  and  they 
seem  to  consider  that  man,  in  his  imperfect  institutions,  is  to 
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rival  the  wisdom  and  the  beneficence  of  the  Creator.  When  they 
walk  abroad,  they  know  that  the  arm  of  the  law  is  over  them, 
to  protect  them  from  peril.  They  visit,  without  fear,  the  most 
remote  and  sequestered  scenes ;  for  they  feel  that  it  will  restrain 
the  hand  of  violence  and  blunt  the  steel  of  the  assassin.  They 
repose  in  their  habitations  during  the  long  hours  of  night ; 
for  the  law  makes  their  house  their  castle,  and  protects  it,  as 
well  against  secret  mischief  as  open  aggresssion.  They  con- 
sider, in  short,  that  their  property  is  protected  by  the  nation's 
strength,  and  that  millions  of  buoyant  hearts  are  the  sure  guar- 
anties for  the  preservation  of  their  liberties. 

There  are,  however,  moral  influences,  resulting  from  the 
operations  of  law,  which  are  still  more  striking.  How  does  it 
pervade  the  very  spirit  of  society,  and  control  the  whole  con- 
duct of  men  in  their  daily  intercourse  !  How  does  it  strengthen 
the  sentiment  of  justice  in  their  hearts,  and  induce  them  to  do 
right,  almost  without  volition  !  How  it  extends  even  to  the 
domestic  relations, — restrains  the  excess  of  parental  authority, 
and  deepens  the  feelings  of  filial  obedience  !  How  it  binds  the 
husband  to  the  wife,  in  the  most  endearing  relation,  and  ren- 
ders more  indissoluble  those  holy  ties  which  are  the  unspeak- 
able charm  of  social  existence  !  And  when,  at  last,  they  feel 
that  they  are  about  to  depart  from  those  who  are  to  live 
after  them,  and  to  leave  them  to  live  on,  without  their  natural 
protection,  with  what  confidence  do  they  turn  from  the  trusts 
of  interested  men,  to  the  laws  and  institutions  of  their  country  ! 

And  yet,  these  laws  and  institutions,  with  all  the  momentous 
interests  which  grow  up  and  flourish  under  them,  depend  for 
their  existenc?  upon  these  three  coordinate  departments  of  the 
government.  They  sprang  forth,  at  first,  full-armed  in  wis- 
dom, like  Minerva  from  the  brain  of  power,  but  they  cannot, 
like  her,  rely  upon  a  native-born  immortality.  They  are  the 
mere  creations  of  Legislative  will,  and  the  power  which  made 
them  can  again  destroy.  Look  at  the  afliuence  which  success- 
ful acquisition  has  concentrated  in  this,  the  richest  of  the  States. 
It  is  held  only  by  a  legal  tenure.  The  law  can  tax  it ;  the  law 
can  appropriate  it ;  and  what  shall  protect  it  from  the  inroads 
of  fraud  and  the  aggressions  of  violence,  if  the  law  were  to 
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withhold  its  protecting  arm  7  Our  houses  and  our  lands,  we 
hold,  as  we  imagine,  by  the  securest  of  all  tenures ;  but  a  sin- 
gle act  of  the  Legislature  of  the  State  may  destroy  the  muni- 
ments of  our  title,  and  our  respective  portions  of  "the  great 
globe  itself,"  may  take  to  themselves  the  light  wings  of  the 
morning. 

It  may  perhaps  be  conceded  that  our  rulers  should  be  both 
virtuous  and  intelligent,  and  yet  that  the  same  necessity  does  not 
exist  for  a  virtuous  and  intelligent  constituency.  This  supposi- 
tion assumes  that  the  principles  of  legislation  are  so  complex  and 
intricate,  that  the  people  are  to  choose  others  to  do,  for  them, 
those  governmental  acts,  of  which  they  cannot  perceive  the 
wisdom.  Such  a  doctrine  is  upheld  in  other  governments,  in 
the  other  hemisphere;  but  it  is  repudiated  by  the  very  princi- 
ples of  republicanism.  As  well  might  the  Legislative  power  be 
delegated  in  perpetuity,  as  well  might  the  offices  of  our  rulers 
depend  upon  the  accident  of  birth,  as  that  the  results  of  their 
authority  should  rest  upon  any  other  foundation,  than  the  con- 
sent and  the  approval  of  the  people  governed.  We  employ  a 
physician,  indeed,  to  do  for  us  what  we  are  presumed  to  be 
unable  to  do  for  ourselves,  and  we  submit  ourselves,  unarguing, 
to  his  guidance.  "  What  he  wills,  unargued,  we  obey."  But 
in  matters  of  legislation,  however  complicated,  we  are  pre- 
sumed to  be  the  judges.  We  vote  for  a  public  officer,  because 
we  know  his  opinions,  and  our  vote  therefore  should  be  but 
the  true  expression  of  our  own ;  and,  we  might,  in  ignorance 
of  the  healing  art,  as  properly  administer  remedies  to  a  diseased 
patient,  as,  in  ignorance  of  political  information,  thrust  our 
nostrums  into  the  body  politic. 

And  who  that  has  watched  our  Legislative  history,  does  not 
Jfnow,  that  the  acts  of  our  rulers  arc  but  the  embodiment  of 
the  popular  will  ?  Who  does  not  know,  that  no  legislation  can 
be  permanent  or  useful  which  does  not  rest  upon  the  senti- 
ment of  an  approving  people?  The  act  maybe  wise  in  its 
inception  and  beneficent  in  its  operation ;  but  it  is  the  public 
sentiment  alone,  which  can  give  it  vitality ;  and  unless  the 
public  mind  can  be  made  to  perceive  and  approve  its  wisdom, 
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it  will  slumber,  as  though  it  were  useless,  until  another  law 
shall  abrogate  its  provisions. 

But,  if  it  were  granted  that  ignorant  and  vicious  men  will 
choose  wise  and  virtuous  rulers ;  that  those  who  cannot  per- 
ceive the  wisdom  of  wise  laws,  will  yet  acquiesod  in  their  per- 
manency ;  in  short,  that  a  system  of  government,  founded  upon 
the  virtue  and  intelligence  of  the  people,  and  upheld  by  that 
conservative  principle  alone,  has,  within  itself,  that  miraculous 
efficacy  of  winning  to  it  the  support  of  ignorance  and  vice, 
still,  let  me  ask,  whether,  in  the  choice  of  wise  and  virtuous 
rulers,  we  fulfil,  to  the  government,  all  the  duties  of  good  citi- 
zens? 

Let  any  one  who  is  inclined  to  give  an  affirmative  answer, 
go  into  our  courts  of  justice,  and  see  how  those  rights  of  life, 
liberty  and  property  which  the  constitution  upholds,  depend,  as 
much  upon  their  administration  as  upon  the  laws  themselves  ! 
How  complicated  are  the  subjects  which  are  presented  at  a 
judicial  trial !  How  strangely  intermingled  are  questions  of 
fact  with  the  principles  of  law  !  How  subtle  and  astute  are 
the  arguments  of  those,  who  often  make  the  worse  appear  the 
better  reason  !  How  profoundly  logical  are  the  reasonings  of 
the  judge ! 

And  then,  too,  how  harassing  are  often  the  questions  of  evi- 
dence !  The  treacherous  memory,  the  mistaken  apprehensions, 
the  corrupt  misstatements  of  witnesses,  leave  the  truth  in  doubt. 
Hov/  adroitly  the  opposing  counsel  labor,  through  a  long  and 
searching  examination,  to  unravel  the  web  of  error  and  destroy 
the  equipoise  of  a  suspended  judgment !  Now,  all  these  nice 
questions  of  fact,  these  applications  of  law,  these  arguments  of 
counsel,  these  reasonings  of  the  court,  and  this  weighing,  in  the 
nicest  of  scales,  the  conflicting  evidence,  are  to  be  settled,  and 
passed  upon,  by  a  jury  of  twelve  men,  approved  by  the  people 
and  coming  from  among  the  people  !  How  momentous  is  often 
the  result  of  their  opinions  !  Property,  liberty  and  life  itself, 
hang  upon  their  verdicts ;  and  yet  how  often  is  it,  that  their 
verdict  is  wrong !  And  is  it  not  necessary  that  jurors  should 
be  intelligent  7  Go  to  the  litigant,  who  watches  the  progress 
of  his  cause  with  an  intensity  of  interest,  and   upon  whose 
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heart  every  circumstance  of  trial  tells,  like  the  puncture  of  a 
nerve,  and  ask  him,  if  his  rights  are  safe  in  the  hands  of  an 
ignorant  jury  1 

Recently,  in  one  of  the  counties  of  our  own  Commonwealth, 
an  incompetent  juryman  was  observed  to  slumber  during  the 
progress  of  an  important  trial.  The  fact  was  communicated 
by  a  party  to  his  counsel.  "  Let  him  sleep,  was  the  reply ; 
his  dreams  will  be  as  intelligent  as  his  waking  thoughts."  "  I 
believe  it,"  said  the  party,  as  he  sat  down,  heart-sick,  in  his 
seat,  and  the  juror  slumbered,  till  his  laborious  breathing  at- 
tracted the  attention  of  the  judges. 

It  is  not,  however,  the  unjust  loss  of  property,  of  hberty,  or 
even  of  life  itself,  which  alone  should  prompt  us  to  labor  for  the 
promotion  of  increased  intelligence  among  those  who  may  act 
upon  our  juries.  Every  wrong  adjudication  has  a  more  dele- 
terious effect  than  the  mere  loss  of  either  of  these  rights,  how- 
ever valuable  they  may  be  to  their  possessor.  It  weakens  the 
confidence  of  man  in  the  honesty  of  his  peers;  it  jeopards  that 
feeling  of  security  which  is  essential  to  individual  happiness; 
it  impairs  the  strength  of  our  reliance  upon  that  great  conser- 
vative feature  of  a  representative  government;  and,  by  forcing 
upon  the  mind  the  remembrance  of  a  wrong  endured,  it  weak- 
ens our  desire  to  give  permanency  to  those  institutions  which 
have  partially  failed  to  answer  the  end  of  their  creation. 

But  still,  when  the  suffering  litigant,  under  the  influence  of 
these  feelings,  calls  for  increased  intelligence  and  virtue  in  the 
jury-box,  let  him  reflect,  that,  however  embarrassing  and  ar- 
duous and  important  are  the  duties  of  a  juror,  they  are  not 
more  important,  and  require  no  more  consideration,  than  those 
political  duties  which  are  performed  sometimes,  almost  with- 
out even  a  thought  of  duty. 

There  are  other  modes,  in  which  education  ministers  to  the 
prosperity  and  the  security  of  the  institutions  of  the  State,  to 
some  of  which  I  can  only  refer,  and  to  others  I  cannot  even 
allude. 

The  more  than  three  hundred  flourishing  towns  and  cities  in 
our  Commonwealth,  have  municipal  duties,  which  education 
alone  can  enable  them  to  perform.  The  annual  election  of 
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their  municipal  officers ;  the  construction  and  repair  of  roads 
and  bridges ;  the  sanitary  regulations  for  the  preservation  of 
the  public  health ;  the  adoption  of  precautionary  measures 
against  the  commission  of  crime ;  the  preventives  against,  the 
remedy  for,  and  the  support  of,  honest  poverty ;  the  regulations 
for  the  security  of  individual  property;  the  appropriations  for 
beneficent  municipal  objects;  the  applications  of  money  for 
those  institutions  of  learning,  the  sustenance  of  which  the  law 
has  wisely  thrown  upon  them,  and  the  appointment  of  persons 
to  watch  over  these  nurseries  of  virtue  and  knowledge; — all 
these  objects  require  the  exercise  of  those  higher  qualities,  both 
of  the  mind  and  heart,  without  which,  we  are  neither  faithful 
to  our  trusts,  just  to  ourselves,  nor  mindful  of  our  posterity. 

Having  thus  far  considered  the  necessity  of  popular  educa- 
tion, in  a  popular  government,  and,  to  some  extent,  the  manner 
in  which  it  affects  the  operation  of  this  vast,  wise  and  complex 
system,  let  me  ask  of  you,  whether  the  people  are  equal  to  the 
responsibilities,  which  have  been  thrown  upon  them  by  the 
framers  of  our  government.  I  do  not  now  refer  to  that  great 
State,  in  one  of  the  congressional  districts  of  which  there  is  not 
a  single  newspaper,  because  its  inhabitants  cannot  read !  nor, 
to  those  constituent  parts  of  one  great  confederacy,  where  can- 
didates for  office  advocate  their  own  claims  by  oral  addresses, 
because  the  ear  is  the  only  organ  of  communication  between 
them  and  their  constituents !  nor  to  those  other  sections  of  our 
Union,  where  vice  and  ignorance  reign  triumphant  over  the 
institutions  of  the  ballot,  and  "fools  rush  in  where  angels  fear 
to  tread;"  but  here,  in  our  own  venerated  State,  and  in  refer- 
ence to  our  own  beloved  Massachusetts,  I  ask  of  you,  her  citi- 
zens, if  the  people  have  arrived  at  that  consummation  in  the 
education  of  the  young,  when  effijrts  for  improvement  may 
safely  cease?  There  is  not,  I  trust,  in  all  the  mass  of  people 
within  her  borders,  a  single  individual  who  will  give  an  affirm- 
ative answer.  They  know  that  the  offices  and  interests  of  our 
towns  have  again  and  again  depended  upon  a  single  vote! 
They  know  that  more  than  once,  the  vote  of  a  single  individual 
has  displaced  or  elevated  the  very  highest  of  our  officers  ! 
They  know,  too,  that  often  the  character  of  the  legislation  of 
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our  Commonwealth  has  depended  upon  the  votes  of  those,  who 
never  read,  who  never  heard  read,  I  might  almost  say  who 
never  heard  o/,  the  people's  constitution  ! 

Thus  feeUng,  thus  believing,  there  is  not  a  man  of  them  who 
would  consent  to  stay  the  march  of  improvement;  and,  if  not 
for  the  sake  of  education  itself, — if  not  for  the  sake  of  his 
children  and  of  the  people,  yet  for  the  sake  of  those  institu- 
tions which  are  perhaps  our  too  constant  boast,  he  will  look, 
with  eager  desire,  for  that  period  when  the  will  of  the  people 
shall  be  directed  by  intelligence  and  virtue. 

The  question  then  arises,  how  are  these  hopes  to  be  realized? 
How  is  this  people  to  be  educated  ?  How  is  every  man,  who 
assumes  the  duties  of  the  citizen,  to  be  fitted  for  the  perform- 
ance of  them  ? 

Will  you  point  me  to  the  family  relation,  and  affirm  that 
those  who  are  the  creators  of  the  body,  are  also  to  be  the  edu- 
cators of  the  mind  and  heart?  It  is  true,  that  around  the 
knees  of  the  mother,  many  a  youth  is  yet  to  receive,  what  so 
many  illustrious  citizens  have  already  received,  those  invalua- 
ble precepts,  which  alone  can  form  the  man.  It  is  true  that 
from  the  lips  of  many  a  father,  the  child  is  to  be  inspired  with 
those  holy  impulses,  which  are  to  quicken  his  march  along  the 
path  of  virtue.  But  not  all  parents  are  sufficiently  capable, — 
not  all  have  the  requisite  opportunity  for  the  performance 
of  this  great  duty.  And  besides,  how  true  is  the  doctrine 
which  has  received  the  approbation  of  the  great  orator  of  the 
age,  that  all  the  children  of  a  republic  should  be  educated  in 
the  people's  schools ! 

Will  you  point  me  to  our  colleges  and  our  university  ?  Alas, 
how  few  of  the  children  of  our  State  receive  the  enlightenment 
of  their  instruction!  Founded  by  the  wisdom  of  the  Pilgrims, 
and  fostered  by  their  children,  they  are  ever  to  be  cherished  by 
succeeding  generations.  But,  though  they  may  gild  the  emi- 
nences of  society,  they  can  never  irradiate  the  sequestered  vales 
of  life.  They  may  stand,  indeed,  as  the  great  Bethesdas  of 
healing,  but  there  is  a  great  multitude  of  folk,  halt,  blind  and 
withered,  who  can  never  rejoice  in  the  healing  of  their  waters. 

Will  you  refer  me  to  those  academic  institutions,  which  shine 
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as  lesser  lights  in  our  literary  horizon?  They  have  exercised, 
and  are  destined  still  to  exercise,  an  important  office,  in  the  dis- 
semination of  virtue  and  sound  learning ;  but  they  can  never 
rival  in  their  usefulness  the  seminaries  of  the  people.  And  be- 
sides, they  are  not  free  schools.  They  have  been,  and  must 
still  be,  supported  by  the  price  paid  for  labor;  and,  however 
useful  they  maybe  as  places  of  preparation  for  the  higher  sem- 
inaries of  learning,  or  for  the  acquisition  of  an  elegant  or  useful 
education  by  a  large  class  of  our  citizens,  they  can  never  form 
a  link  in  that  vast  chain  of  inter-communication,  which  is  to 
give  an  enkindling  impulse  to  every  citizen  in  the  land. 

There  are  in  the  State  more  than  200,000  children,  between 
the  ages  of  4  and  16  years.  Of  these,  about  500  are  supposed 
to  be  students  of  our  colleges  and  university ;  and  about  12,000 
to  be  members  of  the  various  academical  institutions.  There 
are,  then,  about  190,000  children,  who,  if  educated  at  all. 
are  to  be  educated  in  our  Common  Schools. 

And  in  view  of  the  momentous  interests  which  rest  upon 
these  institutions  of  the  State,  the  question  naturally  occurs  to 
us,  are  they  adequate  to  the  fulfilment  of  the  designs  of  those 
who  created,  and  of  those  who  fostered,  and  who  still  foster 
them  ]  No  one  expects  an  affirmative  answer.  Every  one 
admits  that  there,  in  the  schoolroom,  our  children  are  to  be 
imbued  with  the  knowledge  and  with  the  love  of  duty ;  that 
there  it  is,  that  their  powers  are  to  be  trained,  their  views  ex- 
panded and  their  hearts  improved ;  but  no  one  believes  that 
those  by  whom  all  these  results  are  to  be  accomplished,  are 
competent  to  the  task.  I  might  confidently  appeal  to  the  expe- 
rience of  those  who,  either  long  ago  or  at  a  later  period,  have 
left  the  Common  School,  as  to  the  competency  of  their  teachers. 
I  might  confidently  refer  to  the  very  teachers  themselves.  I 
might  refer  also  to  the  opinions  of  those  parents  whose  children 
are  now  fitting  themselves  for  the  field  of  usefulness,  or  pre- 
paring for  that  harvest  of  evil  which  is  sure  to  follow  the  years 
of  neglected  childhood.  But  many  a  parent  has  never  seen  the 
teacher  of  his  child;  and  in  this  respect  they  rival  the  apathy 
of  those  ignorant  citizens,  whose  votes  give  authority  to  the 
voice  which  speaks  from  the  ballot.     Recently,  a  little  girl  ob- 
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jected  to  join  the  model  school  connected  with  one  of  our  State 
Normal  Institutions.  "  Why,"  said  her  father,  "you  will  re- 
ceive the  instruction  of  your  regular  teachers,  assisted  by  those 
Normal  pupils,  who  will  instruct  you,  under  the  inspection  and 
direction  of  the  Normal  teacher  himself"  "  I  know  that,"  she 
rejoined,  "  but  I  don't  want  to  go  there  to  be  practised  upon  "  ! 
How  long  have  ignorance  and  immorality  "  practised  upon  " 
the  forming  minds  of  childhood  !  and  while,  with  the  keenness 
of  avarice,  we  have  guarded  the  subordinate  interests  of  prop- 
erty, to  what  rash  hands  have  we  committed  the  inappreciable 
interests  of  the  mind  and  heart ! 

Assuming  the  necessity,  or  even  the  desirableness,  of  elevat- 
ing the  standard  of  Common  School  education,  and  adding  to 
the  qualifications  of  those  teachers  in  whom  is  invested  a 
charge  of  such  vast  responsibility,  let  us  refer  to  the  modes 
which  have  been  proposed  for  the  accomplishment  of  these 
objects. 

It  has  been  thought  advisable  that  the  means  for  the  educa- 
tion of  teachers  should  be  provided  in  our  colleges  and  univer- 
sities. But  no  one  supposes  that  teachers  can  be  educated 
there,  without  some  change,  both  in  the  expenses  and  in  the 
mode  of  teaching.  A  change  in  one  particular  alone,  would  be 
productive  of  no  beneficial  result.  If,  for  instance,  the  expen- 
ses should  be  diminished,  and  if  indeed  those  persons  who  pro- 
pose to  devote  themselves  to  the  business  of  teaching  were  to 
be  supported  wholly  at  public  expense,  there  would  still  remain 
the  objection,  that  the  course  of  studies  pursued  at  these  insti- 
tutions, with  a  view  to  the  learned  professions,  is  not  the  one 
best  adapted  for  the  creation  of  a  sympathy  with  the  mind  of 
a  child ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  required  changes  were 
made  in  the  course  of  instruction,  there  are  few  districts  which 
would  feel  themselves  able  to  employ  a  teacher  so  expensively 
educated. 

Suppose  both  these  objections  to  be  anticipated  by  a  diminu- 
tion of  the  expense,  and  the  creation  of  a  department  for  the 
education  of  teachers.  That  department  would  then  be  sub- 
ordinate to  the  other  departments  of  the  college,  or  those 
departments  to  the  former,  and  in  either  case  disunion  of  feel- 
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ing  and  collision  of  interests  would  impair  the  usefulness  of 
both.  But,  apart  from  this  effect,  the  creation  of  such  a  de- 
partment for  the  purposes  indicated ;  or,  to  obviate  still  further 
the  objection,  the  appropriation  to  them  of  all  the  departments 
of  the  college,  would  be,  in  one  case,  to  engraft  a  Normal 
School  upon  the  institution  of  a  college,  and,  in  the  other,  to 
convert  the  college  itself  into  a  Normal  School.  The  same 
general  views  apply  to  the  use  of  our  incorporated  academies, 
for  the  purposes  indicated,  and  their  correctness  has  been  fully 
verified  by  actual  experiment.  In  the  exercise  of  that  enlight- 
ened liberality,  which,  for  a  long  period,  has  characterized  the 
educational  policy  of  the  great  Slate  of  New  York,  this  identi- 
cal plan  was  resorted  to  as  a  system  of  means  to  qualify  the 
teachers  of  their  Common  Schools.  An  academy  was  selected 
in  each  of  the  eight  senatorial  districts,  upon  which  was  en- 
grafted a  Teachers'  Department.  An  ample  appropriation  was 
made  for  a  library  and  apparatus,  and  a  further  sum  for  the 
salary  of  an  additional  instructer.  The  system  won  to  itself 
the  confidence  of  the  community.  The  schools  were  well  at- 
tended ;  the  pupils  were  eagerly  sought  for  as  instructers ;  and 
such  was  their  success  as  to  induce  the  Legislature  to  make 
still  further  appropriations  for  the  extension  of  the  system. 

But  it  is  in  the  science  of  education  as  in  the  laws  of  nature 
and  the  principles  of  art.  One  discovery  or  one  improvement 
only  prepares  us  for  another,  until  we  look  with  a  feeling  of 
derision  upon  those  original  developments  which  once  com- 
manded our  unbounded  admiration.  Such,  it  would  seem,  was 
the  progress  of  opinion  as  to  this  reform  upon  the  educational 
system  of  New  York.  Great  even  as  the  advantages  were 
which  attended  this  provision,  it  was  found  that  the  plan  was 
only  a  vein  in  the  vast  mine  of  improvement;  and  it  was  right- 
ly supposed  that,  if  the  establishment  of  a  department  subor- 
dinate to  other  departments,  was  attended  with  important  re- 
sults to  the  greatest  interests  of  the  State,  surely  the  endow- 
ment of  an  entire  institution  for  the  same  objects,  having  no 
rival  aims,  engrossed  by  no  partial  pursuits,  weakened  by  no 
incidental  or  collateral  purposes,  not  like  the  misletoe,  insinuat- 
ing its  fibres  into  the  substance  of  another  body,  and  depend- 
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ing  upon  it  for  a  precarious,  parasitical  existence,  but  striking 
its  supporting  roots  deeply  into  the  soil  over  which  it  was  des- 
tined to  throw  its  healthful  shade,  would  concentrate,  more 
effectually,  the  power  of  effort,  and  of  course  extend  more 
widely  and  more  deeply  the  advancement  of  learning. 

Accordingly,  the  system  of  combining  Teachers'  Seminaries 
with  Academies  has  been  abandoned.  A  Normal  School  has 
been  established  with  an  endowment  worthy  of  the  wealth  and 
character  of  that  State.  Already  the  effects  of  its  establish- 
ment are  visible,  and  the  people  look  forward  to  its  future  in- 
fluence with  a  firmer  belief  than  the  faith  of  prophecy. 

We  come  to  the  consideration  of  the  wisdom  of  that  institu- 
tion which  has  been  established  in  our  own  State, — which,  in 
imitation  of  our  example,  has  been  adopted  by  New  York,  and 
which  has  long  existed  in  other  countries  Let  us  advert 
briefly  to  our  own  State  history  of  Normal  Schools. 

The  law  of  1837,  creating  the  Board  of  Education,  made  it 
its  duty  to  submit  to  the  Legislature  such  observations  as  ex- 
perience and  reflection  might  suggest  upon  the  condition  and 
efficiency  of  our  system  of  Popular  Education,  and  the  most 
practicable  means  of  improving  and  extending  it. 

In  obedience  to  this  call,  the  Board,  in  its  First  Annual  Re- 
port, presented  to  the  Legislature  its  views  of  the  propriety  of 
the  establishment  of  an  institution  for  the  education  of  Teach- 
ers, with  a  well  digested  summary  of  the  reasons  in  favor  of 
such  an  institution ;  and  the  summary  concluded  with  the  ex- 
pression of  a  sanguine  hope,  that  the  resources  of  public  or 
private  liberality,  applied  to  such  an  institution,  would  soon 
remedy  the  existing  defects  in  the  character  of  the  Teacher. 

This  appeal  to  the  liberality  of  individuals  was  promptly 
met  by  one,  who  places  a  proper  estimate  upon  the  usefulness 
of  wealth.  Prompted  by  the  importance  of  the  call,  Edmund 
Dwight,  (I  mention  it  for  the  hundredth  time,  because,  upon  an 
occasion  like  the  present,  our  duties  would  be  incomplete,  with- 
out a  recognition  of  the  generosity  of  the  act,)  at  once  placed 
the  sum  of  ^10,000,  conditionally  at  the  disposal  of  the  Board, 
for  the  purposes  indicated  in  their  Report. 

The  same  Legislature  to  which  the  Report  was  made,  ac- 
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cepted  the  donation,  fulfilled  the  condition  of  its  acceptance, 
and  placed  at  their  disposal  a  sum  of  equal  amount,  to  be  ex- 
pended in  qualifying  teachers  of  our  Common  Schools.  In 
carrying  out  the  expressed  intention  of  the  Legislature,  the 
Board  established,  at  successive  periods,  three  institutions  for 
the  instruction  of  teachers  in  "the  theory  and  practice  of" 
school  teaching;  and,  when  the  fund  which  had  been  placed 
at  their  disposal  was  expended,  the  Legislature  of  1842  appro- 
priated the  further  sum  of  $6,000  annually  for  three  years,  to 
secure  their  continuance. 

Has  this  conduct,  both  of  our  Legislature,  and  of  the  Board, 
proceeded  from  the  dictates  of  a  wise  policy  1 

To  strip  this  representation  of  its  illustrations,  the  proposi- 
tions may  be  presented,  thus  : 

The  provision  for  the  education  of  the  people  of  the  State, 
at  the  expense  of  the  State,  is  essential  to  its  prosperity.  That 
people  can  only  be  educated  in  the  Common  Schools.  Those 
schools  are  inadequate  to  the  proper  educational  training  of  that 
people,  by  reason  of  the  want  of  a  proper  degree  of  attainment 
in  the  teachers.  These  teachers  cannot  be  educated  at  our 
colleges  and  our  academies.  No  other  means  are  proposed  for 
this  purpose,  than  those  institutions  in  which  they  are  to  be 
taught  the  rules  and  principles  for  harmoniously  unfolding  the 
physical,  the  intellectual,  and  the  moral  nature  of  man.  And 
theii  recurs  the  question, — is  the  establishment  of  such  institu- 
tions the  dictate  of  a  wise  policy  ? 

It  is  not  necessary  to  sustain  the  affirmative  by  argument.  It 
needs  none.  The  very  statement  is  argument.  Illustration 
cannot  strengthen,  reason  cannot  enforce  it.  What !  Here,  in 
Massachusetts,  in  the  Old  Colony,  "  that  mother  of  us  all," 
shall  we  sit  down  gravely  to  discuss  a  proposition,  of  which 
even  barbarian  ignorance  has  perceived  the  truth  7  For  now, 
even  now,  when  the  sceptic  cavils,  and  the  cautious  doubt,  the 
sultan  of  Turkey  has  spoken  !  and,  in  his  zeal  for  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  improvements  of  the  age,  he  has  followed  an  act  of 
religious  toleration  by  the  establishment  of  a  Normal  School. 

France,  too,  has  spoken  ;  and  her  voice  comes  to  us  in  tones, 
at  once,  of  encouragement  and  of  warning.     She  has  cultivated 
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the  intellect,  but  she  has  corrupted  the  heart.  She  has  awa- 
kened the  susceptibilities  of  the  soul,  but  she  has  incited  them 
to  crime ;  and  while  she  has  shown  us,  by  the  example  of  intel- 
lectual training,  of  what  the  system  is  capable,  she  has  admon- 
ished us  to  neglect  not  the  improvement  of  those  other  powers, 
the  harmonious  development  of  which  is  alone  the  education 
of  the  man. 

Prussia  also  has  spoken ;  and  when  we  contemplate  the 
wonderful  effects  which  the  operation  of  her  Normal  Schools, 
for  a  generation,  has  wrought  upon  her  people,  the  more  strik- 
ingly wonderful,  from  the  disparity  which  it  has  created  be- 
tween those  who  have  enjoyed  their  benefits,  and  that  other 
and  more  teachable  sex,  which,  by  its  exclusion,  has  been  cut 
off  from  a  common  sympathy,  we  are  led  to  prize  the  more 
highly  that  beneficent  provision  of  our  own  polity  which  de- 
clares that  all  the  people  shall  be  educated. 

But,  more  than  all,  and  above  all,  Massachusetts  has  spoken ; 
and  her  voice  sounds  harmoniously  with  that  of  the  great  State 
of  New  York.  She  has  watched  the  rise  and  progress  of  these 
institutions,  with  a  cautious  dread  of  injudicious  innovation, 
and  yet  with  an  earnest  zeal  for  well-considered  improvement. 
She  has  seen  her  doubts  of  their  usefulness  resolved  by  the 
light  of  experience,  and  she  has  incorporated  them  into  her 
educational  policy.  The  three  State  Normal  Schools  are  now 
her  recognized  offspring,  and  until  perfection  shall  have  super- 
seded the  necessity  of  effort,  she  stands  pledged  to  their  support, 
by  her  past  history  and  her  present  fame.  The  institution  at 
Newton,  is  Normal  in  its  teachers,  Normal  in  its  accommoda- 
tions, and  Normal  in  the  results  which  it  has  produced  and  is 
still  producing.  The  institution  at  Westfield  will  start  forth, 
on  the  3d  of  September  next,  with  the  means  of  renewed  use- 
fulness ;  and  this  day  witnesses  the  commencement  of  a  new 
effort,  which  is  to  extend  a  benignant  influence  through  future 
ages. 

And  now,  who  will  pronounce  as  unimportant  and  trifling, 
the  occasion  of  our  assembling?     Let  us  draw  within  the  circle 
of  our  contemplation,  the  prospective  advantages  which  this 
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institution  promises,  and  see  if  our  imagination  clothes,  with  too 
bright  a  hue,  the  visions  of  the  future  ! 

We  behold  its  teachers,  working  with  the  plastic  hand  of  an 
artist,  upon  the  immortal  mind.  We  behold  them,  not  like  the 
painter,  who  makes  the  canvass  glow  with  those  delineations 
of  genius  which  a  few  years  will  obliterate,  not  like  the  sculp- 
tor, who  fashions  and  works  out  the  features  of  greatness,  the 
enduring  marble  of  'which  the  hand  of  time  will  soon  destroy; 
but  we  contemplate  them,  forming  and  fashioning  and  mould- 
ing beings  who  are  to  exist  forever.  Here  they  are  to  disci- 
pline the  intellect,  to  train  the  feelings,  to  curb  the  passions,  to 
inspire  true  motives  of  action,  to  inculcate  pure  principles  of 
morality,  and  to  instil  that  deep  feeling  of  religious  obligation 
which  superadds  to  the  precepts  of  philosophy  the  impulse  of 
an  enlightened  conscience.  Here  are  to  be  taught  those  doc- 
trines of  relation,  a  knowledge  of  which  is  essential  to  the 
security  of  political  rights  and  the  performance  of  social  duties. 
Here  are  to  be  drawn  out,  and  developed,  and  expanded,  the 
illimitable  faculties  of  a  being,  formed  in  God's  own  image. 
Here,  in  a  word,  man  is  to  be  educated. 

If  this  was  to  be  the  ultimate  object  of  the  establishment  of 
this  institution,  and  the  pupils  who  shall  thus  be  educated, 
were  to  go  forth,  only  as  future  fathers,  and  mothers,  and 
citizens,  what  might  we  not  expect  from  their  enlightened 
example  ! 

But  it  has  a  more  enlarged  and  extended  purpose.  The 
pupils  who  shall  carry  from  these  walls  those  principles  which 
enlightened  wisdom  can  alone  impart,  are  to  enter,  year  by 
year,  those  ten  thousand  seminaries,  in  which,  day  by  day,  are 
found  the  hearts  of  the  arbiters  of  this  nation's  destiny.  They 
are  to  transfuse  those  principles  into  other  minds.  They  are 
to  multiply  and  extend  those  streams  of  improvement,  which, 
proceeding  from  this  fountain,  are  destined  to  increase  as  they 
roll,  and  to  fertilize  as  they  flow. 

Let,  then,  those  two  great  States,  which  have  committed 
themselves  to  the  fulfilment  of  this  great  effort,  go  on,  hand  in 
hand,  with  a  unity  never  to  be  dissevered.  Let  their  example 
be  for  the  imitation  of  other  States  and  the  praise  of  all  pos- 
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terity.  Then  shall  the  hardest  difficulties  which  beset  the  path 
of  free  governments,  smooth  themselves  out  before  us,  and  then 
shall  the  blessings  of  free  institutions  be  bestowed  upon  the 
people,  like  the  all-dispensing  bounty  of  the  rain  and  the  sun- 
shine. 
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ADDRESS  BY  DR.  HUMPHREY, 


A   MEMBER    OF    THE    BOARD   OF    EDUCATION. 


DELIVERED  AT  WESTFIELD,  SEPTEMBER  3,  1846. 


Friends  and  Patrons  of  Popular  Education  ; 

Under  the  smiles  of  a  beneficent  Providence,  this  beautiful 
edifice  has  been  reared  and  finished ;  and  we  are  assembled  to 
exchange  our  mutual  congratulations  upon  the  occasion.  It  is 
now  ready  for  the  reception  of  the  Normal  School,  and  it  is 
fitting,  that  before  its  ample  accommodations  are  thrown  open, 
it  should  be  dedicated  to  the  cause  for  which  its  munificent 
benefactors  designed  it. 

Next  to  the  church,  the  schoolhouse  rose,  in  the  wildernesses  of 
Plymouth  and  Massachusetts  Bay,  under  the  saws  and  ham- 
mers of  those  sturdy  Christian  adventurers,  "  of  whom  the 
world  was  not  worthy."  Their  deep  and  far-reaching  policy 
was  to  educate  their  children  for  both  worlds  ;  to  prepare  them, 
by  early  intellectual  and  moral  training,  to  glorify  God  here 
and  to  enjoy  Him  forever  in  His  kingdom.  By  providing  every 
facility  in  our  power  for  the  extension  and  thoroughness  of 
popular  education,  we  are  only  following  out  the  wise  forecast 
of  the  men,  who  scarcely  waited  for  the  thawing  off  of  the 
icy  mail  with  which  they  were  clad  when  they  landed,  before 
they  began  to  execute  their  purpose,  that  every  child,  however 
poor,  in  their  infant  Commonwealth  should  receive  at  least  what 
we  now  denominate  a  Common  School  education. 

Their  schoolhouses  indeed  were  cheap  and  humble  struct- 
ures compared  with  the  noble  Grecian  edifice  which  is  hence- 
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forth  to  adorn  this  prosperous  village,  and  open  its  doors  indis- 
criminately to  all  the  youth  far  and  near,  who  may  wish  to 
avail  themselves  of  its  advantages.  They  had  no  schools  of  a 
higher  order  for  the  training  of  their  teachers ;  but  they  did 
what  they  could.  It  would  be  a  shame  and  a  sin,  if,  with  all  our 
wealth  and  all  the  experience  and  advance  of  two  such  centu- 
ries as  the  past,  we  should  content  ourselves  with  the  standard 
of  popular  education  as  they  left  it,  or  as  our  fathers  of  the  last 
generation  left  it.  It  is  our  duty  to  leave  the  first  principles, 
and  go  on  unto  perfection. 

The  instructions  of  those  who  taught  us  in  the  primary 
schools,  when  we  sat  with  our  feet  dangling  upon  the  four- 
legged  slabs,  just  from  the  saw-mill,  are  not  to  be  undervalued. 
Considering  the  disadvantages  under  which  they  labored,  it  is 
remarkable  that  they  accomplished  so  much  as  many  of  them 
did.  But  the  best  of  our  primary  teachers  have  felt  and  do 
feel  the  want  of  a  suitable  education  for  the  discharge  of  their 
responsible  duties;  and  there  has  for  some  time  been  a  growing 
conviction  in  the  public  mind,  that  teaching  ought  to  be  elevated 
to  the  rank  of  a  liberal  profession,  and  that,  to  meet  the  de- 
mand, we  must  have  a  new  class  of  professional  seminaries. 
It  is  to  supply  this  desideratum  in  our  own  State,  that  the 
Normal  Schools  of  Newton,  Bridgewater  and  Westfield  have 
been  established  by  individual  and  public  munificence.  It  is 
confessedly  an  experiment  of  very  great  importance,  and  every 
facility  ought  to  be  afforded  for  testing  its  claims  to  public  fa- 
vor. In  presenting  my  own  thoughts  on  the  subject  to  this 
enlightened  audience,  I  shall  touch. 

Upon  the  urgent  demand  for  better  qualified  teachers  in  our 
Common  Schools ; 

Upon  the  reasons  why  those,  who  are  to  be  teachers,  should 
be  educated  with  special  reference  to  the  profession; 

Upon  what  is  embraced  in  a  good  professional  teacher's  edu- 
cation ;  and 

Upon  the  adaptation  of  the  Normal  System  of  instruction  to 
give  such  Education. 

Each  of  these  topics  affords  ample  scope  for  an  opening  dis- 
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course ;  and  upon  more  than  one  of  them,  I  would  gladly  dwell 
much  longer  than  my  limits  will  allow. 

To  glance  at  the  first.  The  proposition  is,  that  there  is  an 
urgent  demand  for  better  qualified  teachers  in  our  Common 
Schools.  It  is  an  axiom  in  every  trade  and  profession,  that  a 
man  must  first  learn  the  trade,  must  study  his  profession, — in 
other  words,  must  be  educated  for  it  before  he  commences.  A 
blacksmith  is  no  blacksmith  at  all  until  he  has  learnt  how  to 
smite  the  anvil  and  shoe  horses.  Before  a  man  sets  up  for  a 
tailor,  he  must  serve  a  regular  apprenticeship.  A  cabinet-maker 
must  learn  the  use  of  tools  before  he  can  make  sofas  and  side- 
boards. The  jeweller  must  know  how  to  cut  and  polish  and 
set  precious  stones.  The  physician,  the  lawyer,  the  clergy- 
man, the  college  faculty,  must  all  be  educated  for  their  respec- 
tive professions,  to  entitle  them  to  public  confidence.  This  is 
the  general  rule.  Is  the  schoolmaster  an  exception  ?  Can  he 
teach  others  what  he  has  never  learned  himself  7  Is  it  safe  to 
confide  the  education  of  our  children  to  a  mere  tyro ;  to  one  who 
has  never  been  trained  himself  in  elementary  studies  7  He  may 
be  very  honest  and  very  faithful ;  but  can  he  teach  reading,  or 
grammar,  or  arithmetic,  or  surveying,  if  he  is  a  poor  reader  of 
the  plainest  prose,  and  gets  bewildered  every  day  among  the 
tenses,  and  is  sure  to  lose  the  points  of  compass  and  find  him- 
self a  staring  left-hand  cipher  at  his  wits'  end,  whenever  he 
ventures  into  the  regions  of  fractions  ? 

I  have  no  disposition  to  depreciate  the  talents  or  the  labors  of 
our  primary  teachers.  In  mental  power  and  moral  worth,  they 
will  not  suffer  in  comparison  with  any  equally  numerous  class 
of  men  and  women  in  the  community.  The  material  is  excel- 
lent. It  is  of  the  genuine  Saxon  growth.  The  world  cannot 
furnish  a  better.  As  a  class,  our  teachers  are  doing  what  they 
can  to  raise  the  standard  of  popular  education.  They  work 
hard.  They  do  as  well  as  they  know  how.  In  these  respects, 
they  are  entitled  to  our  confidence  and  our  thanks.  As  a  class, 
I  honor,  and,  so  far  as  I  am  able,  will  defend  them.  They 
have  laid  the  Commonwealth  under  lasting  obligations  of  grat- 
itude and  encouragement ;  and  if  she  had  done  more  for  them, 
they  would  have  done  more  for  her. 
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But  it  cannot  be  concealed  nor  disputed,  that  our  schools  are 
suffering  for  want  of  better  qualified  instructers.  Very  few  of 
our  teachers  have  been  systematically  educated  for  the  pro- 
fession. By  far  the  greater  number,  have  never  enjoyed  the 
advantages  of  thorough  professional  training  at  all.  They 
have  been  left  to  educate  themselves  as  best  they  could,  and 
that,  mainly  by  the  process  of  experience  in  teaching.  It  seems 
not,  till  lately,  to  have  entered  the  minds  of  more  than  a  few, 
even  of  the  enlightened  friends  of  our  Common  Schools,  that 
teachers'  seminaries  are  at  all  necessary.  It  had  been  taken 
for  granted,  that  the  demand,  as  in  political  economy,  would 
create  a  supply  ;  and  that  any  person  who  has  received  a  good 
common  education  himself  must  be  competent  to  teach  little 
children  in  a  district  school.  The  consequence  is.  that  while 
we  have  educated  shoemakers  and  carpenters  and  goldsmiths 
enough ;  that  is,  men  brought  up  to  their  business,  we  have 
but  few  educated  schoolmasters.  As  juster  views  are  now  ta- 
ken of  the  subject,  and  are  extending  among  the  people,  the  com- 
plaint is  growing  louder  and  louder,  that  nothing  like  a  supply 
of  competent  teachers  can  be  had.  After  the  most  diligent  in- 
quiry they  cannot  be  found.  Respectable  districts,  by  scores 
and  hundreds,  are  obliged  to  take  up  with  such  as  have  no 
pretension  to  the  requisite  qualifications. 

On  this  subject,  the  annual  reports  of  School  Committees 
from  all  parts  of  the  Commonwealth,  are  alarmingly  instruc- 
tive. I  might  quote  their  complaints  till  sunset,  that  it  is  im- 
possible to  have  good  schools  for  want  of  good  teachers.  Many 
who  offer  themselves  for  examination  are  deficient  in  every- 
thing; in  spelling,  in  reading,  in  penmanship,  in  geography,  in 
grammar,  in  common  arithmetic.  There  is  not  a  single  branch 
which  they  are  capable  of  teaching  promptly  and  correctly. 
Many  others  are  but  little  better  qualified ;  and  the  majority 
would  be  dismissed,  and  advised  to  go  back  to  their  domestic 
and  rural  employments,  if  competent  instructers  could  be  had. 
The  demand  for  such  teachers  is  great  and  it  is  increasing. 

We  will  next  inquire  into  the  reasons  why  those  who  are  to 
be  teachers  should  be  educated  with  special  reference  to  the 
profession.     Whatever  a  man  undertakes,  the  importance  of 
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his  knowing  how  to  do  it,  rises  in  proportion  to  the  magnitude 
of  the  interests  involved  and  the  difficulties  to  be  overcome. 
In  some  cases,  the  first  bungler  that  comes  along  may  be  em- 
ployed, where  no  better  man  offers,  because,  if  he  fails,  it  is 
very  little  matter  ;  but,  in  other  cases,  it  would  be  madness  to 
employ  any  but  an  experienced  workman.  You  may  let  any 
body  hoe  your  potato  patch  who  is  willing  to  undertake  it ; 
but  the  ship  in  which  you  intend  to  circumnavigate  the  globe 
must  be  built  by  firstrate  workmen. 

When  you  bring  a  teacher  into  one  of  your  primary  schools 
of  forty  or  fifty  children,  and  put  him  in  communication  with 
their  opening  and  ductile  minds,  what  is  the  task  which  he  has 
before  him  ? 

In  the  first  place,  what  is  the  material  upon  which  he  is  to 
exercise  his  skill;  which  he  is  to  mould  and  fashion  and  polish  1 
If  it  were  a  coarse  and  vulgar  substance,  it  might  go  into  rough 
hands  and  take  its  chance.  But  it  is  something  infinitely  more 
precious  and  ductile  than  the  finest  gold.  It  is  the  intelligent, 
the  immortal  mind,  or  rather,  it  is  half  a  hundred  such  minds, 
sparkling  around  the  teacher  and  all  opening  to  his  plastic 
touch.  It  is,  what  shall  I  say  ?  a  substance  of  the  finest  mould 
that  can  be  fashioned  and  chiselled  like  the  Grecian  Apollo? 
No  !  it  is  a  spiritual  essence  fresh  from  the  skies.  It  is  a  mys- 
terious em.anation  from  the  infinite  source  of  being  and  intelli- 
gence, an  immortal  mind, — ever  present,  though  always  invisi- 
ble, in  the  schoolroom, — seeing,  hearing,  thinking,  expanding; 
always  ready  to  take  the  slightest  impression  for  good  or  for 
evil,  and  certain  to  be  influenced  every  hour,  one  way  or  the 
other,  by  the  teacher.     What  a  responsibility  !     What  a  task  ! 

Consider  the  kind  of  substance  upon  which  the  schoolmaster 
is  either  skilfully  or  unskilfully  tracing  the  first  lines  that  it 
receives,  after  the  invisible  cipher  of  the  nursery,  and  what  the 
sketching  upon  such  a  tablet  ought  to  be.  He  might  go  down 
to  the  sea-shore,  when  the  tide  is  out,  and  write  as  rudely  as 
he  pleased,  and  the  first  refluent  wave  would  wash  the  surface 
just  as  smooth  as  the  last  ebb  left  it.  He  might  draw  his  awk- 
ward diagrams  upon  the  drifted  snow-bank,  and  the  first  breath 
of  air  would  whisk  them  away.     He  might  write  out  his  lessons 
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like  a  wise  man  or  a  fool,  and  it  would  make  no  difference;  the 
next  hour  would  obliterate  them  all. 

But  it  is  not  so  in  the  schoolhouse.  Every  tablet  there  is 
more  durable  than  brass.  Every  line  that  the  teacher  traces 
upon  the  mind  of  the  scholar,  is,  as  it  were,  "graven  with  the 
point  of  a  diamond."  Rust  will  eat  up  the  hardest  metals; 
time  and  the  elements  will  wear  out  the  deepest  chiselling  in 
marble,  and  if  the  painter  could  dip  his  pencil  in  the  rainbow, 
the  colors  would  at  length  fade  from  the  canvass.  But  the  spir- 
its, the  impressible  minds  of  that  group  of  children,  in  how- 
ever humble  circumstances,  are  immortal.  When  they  have 
outlived  the  stars,  they  will  only  have  entered  upon  the  infancy 
of  their  being.  And  there  is  reason  to  believe,  that  no  impres- 
sion made  upon  them  will  ever  be  obliterated.  Forgotten,  dur- 
ing shorter  or  longer  periods  of  time,  many  things  may  be;  but 
the  cipher,  without  the  erasure  of  a  single  line,  in  all  proba- 
bility remains,  to  be  brought  out  by  the  tests  of  a  dying  hour 
or  the  trial  of  the  last  day.  The  schoolmaster  literally  speaks, 
writes,  teaches,  paints,  for  eternity.  They  are  immortal  beings, 
whose  minds  are  as  clay  to  the  seal  under  his  hand.  And  who 
is  sufficient  for  these  things  ? 

Just  look  at  the  case  in  another  light.  They  are  the  children 
of  a  hundred  and  thirty  or  forty  thousand  families,  who,  as 
they  successively  become  old  enough,  are  receiving  their  edu- 
cation in  the  Common  Schools  of  Massachusetts.  At  present, 
they  are  under  tutors  and  governors,  and  have  no  direct  influ- 
ence one  way  or  the  other  upon  the  great  interests  of  the  Com- 
monwealth. But  who  are  they  ?  Go  with  me  from  school  to 
school,  from  town  to  town,  and  from  county  to  county,  and  let 
us  inquire.  On  that  little  form,  directly  in  front  of  the  teacher, 
sits  a  distinguished  and  skilful  physician.  Just  behind  him, 
you  see  one  of  the  prominent  members  of  the  General  Court. 
On  another  bench  behind  the  door,  sits  a  professor  of  mathe- 
matics, biting  his  pencil  and  puzzling  over  the  rule  of  three. 
On  the  other  side  of  the  room,  that  chubby  boy  is  none  other 
than  the  Secretary  of  State.  In  the  next  school,  we  find  here  a 
Governor  of  the  Commonwealth,  reading  in  tables  of  two  syl- 
lables ;  there,  from  one  of  the  poorest  families  of  the  dictrict,  an 
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importing  merchant,  worth  half  a  million  of  dollars :  and  close 
by  his  side,  one  of  the  shrewdest  lawyers  in  the  county. 
Going  on  to  the  next  schoolhouse,  in  the  remotest  corner  of  the 
town,  we  find  a  selectman,  a  sherifl',  a  professor  of  languages, 
and  besides  a  number  of  enterprising  and  prosperous  farmers 
aud  mechanics,  perhaps  a  representative  to  Congress.  But  we 
must  not  be  partial  in  our  visits.  Let  us  take  the  cars  and  go 
into  another  section  of  the  State,  and  see  what  we  can  find 
there.  The  very  first  boy  we  overtake  trudging  along  towards 
the  village  schoolhouse,  with  his  dinner  basket  in  one  hand  and 
his  skates  in  the  other,  is  the  chief  justice  of  the  Common- 
wealth. We  enter,  and  who  should  we  find  there,  but  the  pres- 
ident of  a  great  rail  road  company  ;  also  one  of  the  richest 
bankers  in  State  street ;  two  or  three  clergymen,  of  as  many 
different  denominations ;  a  chemist,  a  town  clerk,  a  judge  of 
probate,  and  a  great  civil  engineer.  In  the  next  school,  we  see 
a  United  States  senator  at  the  blackboard  j  a  physician  just 
getting  oat  of  his  a-b-abs;  a  brigadier  general  trying  to  make 
straight  marks  upon  his  pasteboard  slate  ;  an  honorable  coun- 
sellor digging  out  his  first  sentence  in  parsing,  and  half  a  dozen 
school  teachers,  some  in  "baker,"  some  in  "  a-cat-niay-look-on- 
a-king,"  and  some  in  "  A-i-1,  to  be  troubled." 

But  we  are  not  through  yet.  In  the  very  next  school  we 
visit, — it  may  be  in  Boston,  it  may  be  in  the  obscurest  mountain 
town  of  the  interior,  it  may  be  on  the  sea-board,  or  under  the 
shadow  of  Wachusett, — we  find  an  associate  judge  of  the  su- 
preme court,  or  an  attorney  general,  or  a  foreign  ambassador, 
or,  speaking  in  the  past  tense,  a  president  of  the  United  States. 

Thus  were  we  to  visit  all  the  primary  schools  of  the  Com- 
monwealth we  should  be  sure  to  find  nearly  all  the  ministers, 
lawyers,  physicians,  judges,  legislators,  professors  and  other 
teachers,  merchants,  manufacturers,  and,  in  short,  all  the  most 
intelligent,  active  and  useful  men  of  the  next  generation  in 
these  schools.  We  cannot  now  point  them  out  by  name.  We 
cannot  tell  who  of  them  will  be  governors  and  judges  and  mer- 
chant princes,  but  in  winter,  or  summer,  or  both,  they  are  all 
there.  They  are  receiving  the  rudiments  of  their  education 
under  such  teachers  as  we  provide  for  them,  and  in  the  period 
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of  life  when  the  most  lasting  impressions  are  made.  More,  I 
will  venture  to  say,  is  done  during  the  first  ten  or  twelve  years, 
in  the  humble  district  schoolhouse,  to  give  tone  and  shape  to 
the  popular  mind,  than  in  all  the  years  that  follow.  Bad  habits 
of  reading,  or  slovenly  habits  of  writing,  or  loose  habits  of  re- 
citing and  thinking,  which  are  contracted  there,  will  cling  to 
most  men  as  long  as  they  live  ;  while,  on  the  contrary,  the  per- 
manent advantages  of  a  good  beginning,  under  competent  in- 
structers,  are  witnessed  and  acknowledged  by  all.  It  has  been 
so  in  Massachusetts  from  the  beginning. 

Her  great  men  have  commenced  their  education  in  the  Com- 
mon Schoolhouse.  And  "  the  thing  that  hath  been  is  that  which 
shall  be,  and  that  which  is  done  is  that  which  shall  be  done,  as 
one  generation  passeth  and  another  cometh."  In  less  than  half 
a  century,  all  the  professions  in  our  noble  State  will  be  filled, 
all  the  offices  will  be  held,  all  the  business  will  be  done,  and 
nearly  all  the  property  will  be  owned,  by  the  boys  who  first 
graduate  at  our  Common  Schools,  and  whose  parents  are  too 
poor  to  give  them  a  better  education.  It  will  be  so  as  long  as 
these  schools  are  sustained  and  open  to  all ;  and  they  will  do 
more  or  less  to  elevate  the  moral  and  intellectual  character  of 
the  people,  as  the  teachers  are  thoroughly  or  superficially  edu- 
cated. Every  faithful  and  well  qualified  instructer  in  the  hum- 
blest district  school,  is  a  public  benefactor.  But  where  shall 
the  school  committees  look  for  a  sufiicient  number  of  such,  till 
Teachers'  Seminaries  furnish  them  7 

It  is  not  so  well  considered  as  it  should  be,  that  education  is 
both  a  science  and  an  art.  Though  not  one  of  the  exact  sci- 
ences, it  rests  on  deep  and  complicated  elementary  principles, 
and  calls  for  a  more  careful  study  of  the  early  susceptibilities 
and  operations  of  the  human  mind,  than  any  other  science. 
Every  child  has,  if  I  may  so  speak,  if Aree  natures, — a  physical, 
a  mental  and  a  moral,  between  which  there  are  mysterious 
sympathies  and  connections,  that  reciprocally  govern  and  are 
governed.  He  has  organs  of  sense  which  are  the  inlets  of 
knowledge,  and  without  which  he  could  not  learn  any  thing, 
however  skilful  the  teacher.  He  would  still  have  a  mind,  but 
it  would  be  a  prisoner,  groping  hopelessly  in  a  dungeon.     He 
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has  perception,  reason,  memory  and  imagination.  He  can 
learn  and  apply  rules,  understand  propositions,  and  in  simple 
examples  see  the  connection  between  premises  and  conclusions. 
He  can  be  stimulated  and  swayed  by  motives,  and  is  peculiarly 
alive  to  their  influence.  He  is  susceptible  of  a  great  variety  of 
opposite  emotions, — of  hope  and  fear  ;  of  joy  and  sorrow ;  of 
love  and  hatred.  But  I  need  not  enumerate.  Every  child  in 
the  primary  school  has  a  moral  as  well  as  a  rational  nature, — 
has  a  conscience.  He  can  discern  between  good  and  evil.  He 
knows  the  difference  between  right  and  wrong;  between  truth 
and  falsehood.  In  short,  he  has  within  him  all  the  elements  of 
high  responsibility;  all  the  noble  faculties  of  an  accountable 
and  immortal  being.  But  these  faculties  are  yet  to  be  unfolded, 
to  be  cultivated,  to  be  educated.  The  understanding  needs  it. 
The  memory  needs  it.  The  imagination  needs  it.  The  con- 
science and  the  heart  need  it. 

This  is  what  I  mean  by  education  as  an  cirt ;  and  the  art 
here,  as  in  most  other  cases,  is  founded  upon  the  science.  It 
is  seizing  upon  the  elements  and  reducing  them  to  order, — it  is 
arranging  and  applying  fundamental  principles.  It  is  moulding 
the  mind  and  stimulating  it  to  high  and  noble  aims.  It  is 
drawing  out  its  powers,  teaching  it  its  own  strength,  and  mak- 
ing it  work,  as  the  incumbent  atmosphere  does  the  steam-en- 
gine. In  fine,  it  is  the  art  of  educating  the  whole  man,  of 
synnnetrically  cultivating  all  the  powers  and  faculties  of  the 
pupil's  mind,  and  training  him  up  to  the  love  and  practice  of 
all  the  virtues.  In  this  view,  education  holds  a  high,  if  not  the 
highest  rank  among  the  liberal  and  useful  arts.  But  it  is  no 
more  intuitive  than  any  of  them.  The  art  of  educating  as 
well  as  every  other  art,  must  be  studied,  must  be  learned. 
Though  it  be  not  essential  that  every  schoolmaster  should  be  a 
profound  intellectual  and  moral  philosopher,  it  is  necessary  that 
he  should  understand  what  the  motive  power  in  the  child's 
mind  is,  and  how  to  reach  it. 

It  would  be  mere  common-place  to  add  that  no  one  can  teach 
what  he  does  not  understand  himself.  He  may  try ;  and  when 
he  gets  fairly  swamped,  he  may  look  as  wise  as  an  owl  upon  a 
hollow  tree.     He  may  blunder  along  over  the  recitation,  like  a 
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bewildered  militia-man  in  an  enemy's  country,  and  bless  him- 
self that  he  has  got  through  some  how  or  other ;  but  this  is  not 
teaching.  It  is  mumbling  and  hesitating;  and  in  the  last  resort 
knocking  a  difficulty  on  the  head  as  an  impudent  intruder,  or 
shying  round  it  as  if  it  lay  coiled  and  hissing  in  his  path,  like 
a  serpent.  It  seems  to  be  strangely  overlooked  in  many  quar- 
ters even  to  this  day,  that  a  competent  education  for  teaching 
embraces  a  great  deal  more  than  a  general  and  superficial 
knowledge  of  spelling,  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  grammar 
and  geography.  I3ut  really  it  is  time  for  every  body  to  under- 
stand the  difference  between  smattering  in  school  six  hours  a 
day,  and  teaching  thoroughly,  accurately,  in  all  the  studies. 
Every  branch  should,  if  possible,  be  as  familiar  to  the  instructer 
as  the  first  lessons  in  the  child's  reader.  If  it  is  not  at  his 
tongue's  end,  he  labors  imder  very  great  embarrassment.  He 
has  no  time  to  study  out  the  lessons  as  he  goes  along.  He 
needs  to  be  as  sure  and  prompt  as  a  percussion  lock.  He  tniist 
be,  in  order  to  do  full  justice  to  his  school. 

Just  consider  for  a  moment  what  is  required  of  him  every 
day  and  every  hour.  In  the  first  place,  the  school  is  to  be 
brought  under  strict  subordination,  before  he  can  begin  to  teach. 
Half  a  hundred  children,  often  more,  of  all  ages,  are  to  be 
governed.,  or  they  will  soon  govern  him  as  they  do  their  parents 
at  home.  Even  after  his  authority  is  established,  it  requires 
the  eyes  of  an  Argus  to  keep  them  in  subjection  and  close  to 
their  studies.  This,  of  itself,  would  be  a  laborious  task.  Let 
any  one,  who  doubts  and  theorizes,  try  it  and  he  will  see. 
But  it  is  a  trifle  compared  with  what  the  sole  teacher  of  a  large 
district  school  has  to  do.  Look  in  upon  him  and  judge  for 
yourselves.  He  must  hear  from  five  to  ten  classes,  in  as  many 
diflierent  branches,  before  the  clock  strikes  twelve,  and  must  do 
it  in  the  midst  of  constant  interruptions.  Mr.  A.,  may  I  go  to 
the  fire, — may  I  go  out, — may  I  get  some  snow  and  put  into  my 
ink, — may  I  go  home  and  get  my  slate  ?  Mr.  A,,  will  you  mend 
my  pen, — will  you  show  me  how  to  do  this  sum  ?  I  have  worked 
upon  it  two  hours  and  it  won't  come  right  no-how.  I  wonder 
what  such  hard  sums  were  made  for.  Mr.  A.,  Sam  pinched 
me.     Mr.  A.,  Ben  keeps  pulling  my  hair.     Mr,  A.,  Mr.  A.,  Bill 
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studies  so  loud  that  I  can't  get  my  lesson.  Mr.  A.,  what  time 
is  it  ?  Mother  says  I  must  go  home  at  three  o'clock  and  do  the 
chores. 

These  are  a  few  specimens  of  the  thousand  and  one  ques- 
tions and  other  interruptions,  by  which  the  teacher  of  a  Common 
School  is  harassed  from  morning  to  night,  till  his  patience  is 
worn  threadbare.  What,  then,  in  the  mean  time,  is  to  become 
of  his  recitations  7  The  classes  must  go  on  in  spite  of  all  this,  if 
they  are  to  read  and  spell  and  recite  at  all.  The  sun  will  not  stop 
for  the  pens  to  be  mended,  nor  for  the  tongues  to  cease.  Woe 
to  the  master  who  cannot  attend  to  more  than  one  or  two  things 
at  once  !  If,  when  a  class  gets  up  to  read,  he  is  obliged  to  take 
the  book  and  follow  them,  line  by  line,  to  see  whether  they  call 
the  words  right  and  mind  the  stops,  as  I  have  sometimes  myself 
witnessed,  who  will  keep  the  school  in  order,  and  all  the  rest 
of  the  machinery  in  gear  and  in  motion?  Poor  man  !  how  I 
pity  him  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart ;  and  how  I  pity  the 
school  too  !  So  when  he  calls  up  a  class  in  grammar,  or  in 
arithmetic,  if  he  is  obliged  to  direct  his  whole  attention  to  the 
lesson  ;  if  the  slightest  transposition  or  anomaly  in  the  con- 
struction of  a  sentence,  sends  him  to  his  accidence  to  puzzle  it 
out,  while  the  whole  class  is  waiting,  dubious  of  his  success; 
or  if  the  nine  digits,  with  their  characteristic  obstinacy,  bring 
him  to  a  dead  stand  in  some  of  the  common  rules,  and  oblige 
him  to  adjourn  the  recitation  over  night,  what,  in  the  mean 
time,  must  become  of  all  the  other  exercises  and  interests  of 
the  school?  If  any  teacher  in  the  world  needs  to  have  every 
thing  by  heart,  it  is  the  teacher  of  a  Common  School.  He  has 
so  many  classes,  so  many  branches,  so  many  wheels  to  keep  in 
motion,  so  many  things  to  divide  his  attention,  that  if  he  is  not 
thoroughly  educated  himself,  it  is  impossible  for  him  to  do  jus- 
tice to  those  who  are  committed  to  his  care.  It  may  be  no  fault 
of  his  that  he  is  deficient  in  some  or  even  all  the  branches  of 
popular  education.  He  may  never  have  been  thoroughly  in- 
structed himself.  Considering  his  limited  advantages,  he  may 
do  better  than  could  have  been  expected ;  but  such  a  man  will 
feel  his  deficiencies,  and  the  school  will  suffer  in  spite  of  his 
best  endeavors. 
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What,  then,  is  to  be  done  7  Where  and  how  are  our  school- 
masters and  school-mistresses  to  be  better  educated  7  There  is 
no  want  of  the  material.  We  have  young  men  and  young 
women  enough  in  Massachusetts  who  would  prove  themselves 
worthy  of  the  highest  public  confidence  as  teachers,  if  they 
could  but  be  regularly  trained  to  the  profession.  But  while  all 
admit  that  there  is  a  great  demand  for  more  thoroughly  quali- 
fied teachers  in  the  public  schools,  some  suppose  that  it  can  be 
fully  met  by  the  colleges  and  academies  of  the  State.  I  have 
no  disposition  to  undervalue  these  seminaries.  They  are  the 
glory  of  the  Commonwealth. 

No  one  will  dispute  the  ability  of  our  colleges  to  give  just 
such  an  education  as  every  schoolmaster  wants.  They  are  fur- 
nished with  the  ablest  instructers,  and  teach  many  things 
which  are  far  in  advance  of  what  the  public  schools  require. 
But  the  colleges  have  no  teachers'  department,  and  do  not  pre- 
tend to  qualify  their  graduates  and  undergraduates  for  common 
schoolmasters.  Some  of  them  teach  the  winter  schools,  to  be 
sure,  and  it  seems  to  be  taken  for  granted,  that  because  they 
have  studied  Greek  and  Latin  and  Conic  Sections,  they  must 
know  all  about  the  branches  of  Common  School  education. 
This  is  one  of  the  best  examples  of  7ion  sequitur  that  I  can 
think  of.  Because  a  young  man  can  read  Demosthenes  and 
calculate  eclipses,  he  must  be  eminently  qualified  to  teach  a 
primary  school !  It  is  no  disparagement  to  some  of  the  best 
classical  scholars  to  say,  that  they  are  not  fit  for  common 
schoolmasters.  They  are  above  the  employment,  but  not  equal 
to  it.  They  can  educate  teachers  a  great  deal  better  than  they 
can  teach  the  a-b-abs,  and  "  When  the  sky  falls  we  shall  catch 
larks."  Experience  abundantly  proves,  that  many  who  go 
from  college  halls  to  try  their  hand  in  district  schoolhouses,  are 
greatly  surpassed  by  some  who  never  saw  a  college  in  their 
lives ;  and  if  it  were  the  main  object  of  a  collegiate  education 
to  furnish  schoolmasters,  every  one  must  see  how  very  inade- 
quate would  be  the  supply. 

The  academies  can  do  more  than  the  colleges  in  educating 
teachers,  and  they  are  entitled  to  a  great  deal  of  credit  for  what 
they  have  done;  but  something  more  is  wanted.     While  I  can- 
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not  agree  with  those,  on  the  one  hand,  who  speak  disparagingly 
of  our  academies,  as  teachers'  seminaries,  I  am  equally  unable, 
on  the  other,  to  coincide  with  those  who  think  we  need  no  other 
class  of  Teachers'  Institutes.  The  truth,  it  seems  to  me,  lies 
between  these  two  extremes.  Let  the  academies  do  what  they 
can.  There  is  room  for  their  most  strenuous  endeavors,  with- 
out interfering  at  all  with  the  recent  movement  on  the  part  of 
benevolent  individuals  and  the  State,  in  the  same  direction.  If 
a  sufficient  number  of  Teachers'  Seminaries  could  be  estab- 
lished to  educate  all  the  schoolmasters  and  mistresses  that  are 
wanted,  the  case  would  be  different.  But  when  we  remember 
that  there  are  more  than  three  thousand  school  districts  in  Mas- 
sachusetts, requiring  almost  double  the  number  of  teachers, 
(including  winter  and  summer  schools.)  it  seems  as  if  every  one 
must  see  that  the  agency  of  the  academies  in  helping  to  furnish 
them  cannot  be  dispensed  with.  Let  those  of  Ihem  which  al- 
ready have  teachers'  departments,  make  them  still  more  thor- 
ough, and  let  others  come  into  the  same  arrangement.  Still, 
there  will  be  ample  room  for  another  class  of  seminaries,  con- 
veniently located  in  different  parts  of  the  Commonwealth,  ex- 
clusively devoted  to  the  education  of  teachers,  both  male  and 
female. 

Our  three  State  Normal  Schools  are  just  these  seminaries. 
Their  sole  object  is  to  raise  the  standard  of  popular  education  by 
furnishing  the  Public  Schools  with  abler  teachers  than  they  now 
have,  or  can  have,  without  some  such  provision.  Leaving  to 
our  excellent  academies  the  task  of  fitting  young  men  for  col- 
lege and  for  the  various  departments  of  business,  they  propose 
to  take  as  many  promising  youth  of  both  sexes  as  they  can 
accommodate,  and  qualify  them  thoroughly  for  teaching.  This 
and  this  only,  is  what  the  Normal  Schools  propose ;  and  it  is 
too  plain  to  need  argument,  that  with  good  accommodations 
and  able  teachers,  they  can  do  more  than  the  academies  and 
high  schools  in  this  particular  department.  They  must  do  more 
to  entitle  themselves  to  public  confidence  and  patronage. 

Are  they,  then,  just  such  Teachers'  Seminaries  as  we  want? 
Let  us  visit  them  and  see.  The  accommodations  are  ample, 
and  all  the  arrangements  highly  convenient.     The  buildings 
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are  new  and  handsome.  The  grounds  are  inviting,  and  such 
ornaments  as  time  alone  can  add,  will  make  them  still  more  so. 
The  locations  are  healthy  and  far  removed  from  dangerous  al- 
lurements. The  Principals  are  men  who  have  distinguished 
themselves  as  able  and  successful  teachers  in  the  Common 
Schools,  and  their  assistants  are  selected  with  special  regard  to 
the  requisite  qualifications.  By  the  wise  and  liberal  policy  of 
the  State,  tuition  is  free.  Every  branch  of  Common  School 
education  is  taught,  and  much  more  thoroughly  taught,  than,  for 
the  want  of  time,  any  of  these  branches  can  be  in  our  best 
academies.  Let  those  who  doubt  it  go  into  one  of  these  Nor- 
mal Schools,  and  witness  the  drilling,  and  listen  to  the  recita- 
tions for  a  single  forenoon,  and  judge  for  themselves.  No 
scholar  escapes ;  no  one  can  be  superficial  or  hesitate  without 
being  made  to  feel  it  to  the  quick.  The  design  is  to  make 
prompt  and  able  teachers,  by  giving  line  upon  line  and  precept 
upon  precept :  to  make  them  so  familiar  with  the  whole  range 
of  studies,  that  when  they  come  to  take  charge  of  the  schools, 
they  shall  never  be  at  a  loss,  never  keep  a  class  waiting  while 
they  turn  over  books  to  refresh  their  own  memories.  The  ob- 
ject is,  as  far  as  practicable,  to  make  every  teacher  as  true  and 
quick  as  steel,  and  this  cannot  be  done  but  by  severe  drilling, 
by  waking  up  the  mind  to  its  best  efforts,  and  keeping  it  wide 
awake  from  morning  to  night.  To  be  a  first  rate  schoolmaster, 
a  man  must  be  able  to  attend  to  twenty  things  at  once.  To 
this  end,  he  must  be  perfectly  at  home  in  all  the  studies,  as  I 
have  before  said,  and  I  am  satisfied  there  is  no  such  place  for 
getting  armed  and  equipped  at  all  points,  as  in  a  good  Normal 
School.  If  any  branch  is  superficially  taught  in  these  schools, 
it  must  be  the  fault  of  the  Principal  or  his  assistants ;  and  if 
any  incompetent  or  unfaithful  instructer  should  ever  be  retain- 
ed, it  will  be  the  fault  of  the  Board  of  Education. 

But  something  more  is  necessary  to  furnish  the  best  class  of 
teachers,  than  the  thorough  instruction  of  which  I  have  spoken, 
and  much  more  is  actually  done  in  the  Normal  Schools.  The 
best  methods  of  teaching  and  of  the  management  and  govern- 
ment of  Common  Schools,  are  made  prominent  topics  of  fami- 
liar lectures  and  conversation.  And  to  make  these  instructions 
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in  the  highest  degree  practical,  each  of  our  Normal  Schools  has 
what  is  called  a  Model  Primary  School  attached  to  it,  where,  in 
turn,  the  Normal  scholars  have  opportunity  to  try  their  skill  in 
teaching  and  governing,  under  the  general  superintendence  of 
the  Principal.  Besides  all  this,  public  sentiment  demands  that 
the  Bible  should  be  made  a  text  book  ;  and  every  Principal  is 
expected  to  give  moral  lectures  and  religious  instruction,  weekly 
if  not  daily,  in  the  schoolroom.  While  the  Board,  under  whose 
control  the  State  has  placed  this  and  the  other  Normal  Schools, 
would  not  countenance  any  mere  sectarian  obtrusion  on  the 
part  of  the  instructers,  they  would  not,  I  am  persuaded,  con- 
tinue any  one  in  his  place  who  should  reject  the  Christian  Scrip- 
tures, or  omit  to  inculcate  their  divine  precepts  upon  those  who 
are  to  be  the  future  teachers  of  our  Common  Schools.  Mere 
neutrality  in  religion  on  the  part  of  any  Principal,  were  abso- 
lute neutrality  possible,  would  not  be  tolerated,  I  am  sure,  by 
the  present  Board.  And  if  I  thought  the  day  would  ever  come 
when  the  high  and  eternal  sanctions  of  the  Christian  religion 
should  no  longer  be  held  up  in  the  Normal  Schools,  my  fervent 
prayer  would  be  that  then  "  one  stone  might  not  be  left  upon 
another." 

I  have  spoken  thus  far  upon  the  direct  agency  which  well- 
managed  Normal  Schools  must  needs  have  in  raising  the 
standard  of  popular  education,  through  the  teachers  whom 
they  educate  ;  but  if  they  succeed,  there  will  be  an  indirect  influ- 
ence, equally  auspicious,  if  not  more  so.  The  public  expect, 
and  have  a  right  to  expect,  that  they  will  send  out  model  teach- 
ers ;  not  that  all  will  be  superior  to  those  who  have  gone  before 
them ;  but  that  some,  that  many  will  excel,  in  proportion  to 
their  superior  advantages ;  and  that  their  better  and  more  thor- 
ough methods  of  instruction  will  be  copied  by  other  teachers. 
This  is  the  order  of  nature  in  the  progress  of  all  human 
improvements.  The  few  who  are  most  highly  endowed,  or 
best  instructed,  are  looked  up  to  as  models  by  the  masses,  in 
every  community.  The  fortunate  inventor  of  a  labor-saving 
machine,  or  the  discoverer  of  some  new  principle  in  physical 
science,  is  a  public  benefactor,  even  though  he  should  not  teach 
one  in  a  thousand  the  use  of  the  machine,  or  the  application  of 
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the  principle.  The  man  who  invents  a  new  and  improved 
model  of  a  steam-engine,  or  builds  a  better  water-wheel  than  any 
before  in  use,  or  brings  out  from  his  power-looms  a  handsomer 
and  more  substantial  fabric  than  any  other  manufacturer,  or 
makes  a  cheaper  and  better  button,  while  he  fills  his  own  pock- 
ets, virtually  teaches  a  thousand  others  how  to  do  the  same 
thing.  The  model,  or  the  article  manufactured,  is  before  them, 
and  their  own  eyes  and  ingenuity  do  the  rest.  So  it  is  in  all 
the  useful  and  ornamental  arts ;  so  it  is  in  agriculture,  so  it  is 
in  building  bridges  and  making  roads.  A  single  turnpike  pas- 
sing through  a  section  of  country  where  the  scraper  had  never 
been  seen  before,  will,  in  a  short  time,  wonderfully  improve  all 
the  cross-roads  for  miles  and  miles,  on  both  sides  of  it.  It  is 
the  model  road  for  all  the  high  way  surveyors  far  and  near.  So 
with  the  agricultural  school.  Though  the  pupils  may  be  few 
in  number,  yet  when  they  come  to  be  scattered  abroad  over  the 
farming  districts,  they  will  not  only  teach  others  what  they 
have  been  taught  themselves,  but  thousands  will  watch  their 
improved  methods  of  cultivation,  and  profit  by  them. 

The  same  thing  is  true  in  popular  education.  The  public 
are  benefited  both  directly  and  indirectly  by  every  improved 
method  of  instruction.  Though  the  teachers  from  the  Normal 
Schools  should,  for  some  years  to  come,  bear  but  a  small  pro- 
portion to  the  whole  number  of  schoolmasters  and  mistresses  in 
the  Commonwealth,  while  they  will  be  raising  up  a  class  of 
teachers  under  their  own  improved  and  thorough  methods  of 
instruction,  just  so  far  as  they  rise  above  the  ordinary  level, 
their  schools  will  become  model  schools  for  all  the  neighboring 
districts.  Every  valuable  improvement  in  teaching  and  gov- 
erning, will  in  time  be  copied,  and  thus  the  indirect  agency  of 
the  Normal  Schools,  in  raising  the  standard  of  general  educa- 
tion, will  be  extended  far  beyond  the  limits  of  their  direct  and 
immediate  influence. 

I  am  aware  that  these  anticipations  may  be  regarded  as  quite 
too  sanguine  by  some  who  take  a  deep  interest  in  the  improve- 
ment of  our  Public  Schools.  They  may  demand  of  us  how 
much  the  Common  Schools  have  yet  been  benefited  by  the 
Normal  Seminaries,  and  because  their  expectations  have  not 
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been  answered,  may  set  down  the  experiment  as  but  little 
short  of  a  failure.  But  they  ought  in  fairness  to  consider  that 
there  has  not  yet  been  time  enough  to  test  it.  It  was  com- 
menced but  seven  years  ago  and  under  several  disadvantages. 
We  had  no  teachers  who  had  themselves  been  trained  up  un- 
der the  system.  When  they  began,  they  had  much  to  learn,  as 
well  as  every  thing  to  teach.  And  they  had  no  suitable  accom- 
modations. It  is  only  the  last  year  that  the  first  schoolhouse 
was  built,  and  the  other  two  are  now  just  finished.  Teachers 
cannot  be  thoroughly  educated,  in  a  few  months,  under  the  best 
system  that  ever  was  devised.  A  regular  course  requires  two 
or  three  years  of  close  study.  But  few  have  enjoyed  the  ad- 
vantages of  the  system  at  all ;  and  the  most  highly  favored 
have  not  had  time  to  show  what  they  can  do  since  they  left  the 
schools  and  began  to  teach.  It  would  be  quite  unreasonable, 
therefore,  to  judge  of  the  adaptation  of  the  Normal  System  to  the 
wants  of  our  Public  Schools,  by  what  has  already  been  accom- 
plished. Give  it  a  fair  trial,  and  if  it  does  not  meet  the  reason- 
able expectations  of  an  enlightened  public,  let  it  be  abandoned. 
The  great  difficulty  hitherto  has  been  to  keep  the  pupils  long 
enough  in  professional  training.  The  Board  have  done  what 
they  could,  by  their  recommendations  and  by-laws.  The  Sec- 
retary and  the  Principals  have  exhausted  their  persuasions,  I 
will  not  say  in  vain,  but  without  any  thing  like  that  degree  of 
success  which  thej?-  have  fairly  earned.  We  are  obliged  to  con- 
fess, that  in  this  respect  we  have  been  disappointed.  We  did 
suppose  that  fine  accommodations,  free  tuition  and  the  best  in- 
struction, would  be  sufficient  inducements,  not  only  to  fill  up 
the  schools,  but  to  secure  attendance  for  a  reasonable  length  of 
time.  In  this  I  say  we  have  been  disappointed.  Many  have 
remained  but  a  single  term,  but  few  have  given  themselves 
time  for  the  whole  course,  and  the  Normal  Schools  have  been 
held  answerable  for  their  deficiencies.  This  is  unreasonable. 
Nobody  ever  pretended  that  the  new  system  could  work  mira- 
cles ;  that  coming  in  at  one  door  and  going  out  at  the  other,  would 
make  good  teachers.  The  Normal  Schools  claim  no  supernat- 
ural advantages  over  other  seminaries.  Thorough  training  for 
any  profession  is  a  slow  and  arduous  process.     The  Board  of 
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Education  are  extending  the  time  as  fast  as  public  sentiment 
will  sustain  them  ;  and  they  hope  to  be  able,  within  a  reasona- 
ble period,  to  make  it  a  condition  that  those  who  enter  shall  re- 
main long  enough  to  reap  all  the  substantial  advantages  which 
the  system  offers. 

But,  notwithstanding  these  disadvantages,  those  who  have 
had  the  best  opportunities  for  judging  and  comparing  will  bear 
us  out  in  claiming,  that  many  of  the  teachers  from  the  Normal 
Seminaries  have  distinguished  themselves  already  in  the  pri- 
mary schools,  and  are  giving  still  brighter  promise  from  year 
to  year  of  what  may  be  expected  hereafter.  Where  they  can 
be  had,  the  Normal  trained  teachers  are  generally  preferred,  and 
experience,  with  some  exceptions  no  doubt,  justifies  the  pref- 
erence. 

Let  it  not  be  said  or  surmised  that  this  is  a  scheme  to  drive 
other  worthy  teachers  from  the  schools.  It  is  rather  to  aid 
them  and  add  to  their  numbers.  They  cannot  be  spared.  Not 
one  district  in  ten  could  obtain  a  teacher  from  a  Normal  School, 
if  ever  so  much  disposed,  and  for  a  long  time  yet  to  come  the 
great  majority  must  be  trained  elsewhere.  Let  them  be  trained. 
Let  the  most  strenuous  efforts  be  made  by  other  seminaries  to 
raise  the  standard  of  popular  education,  by  furnishing  better 
qualified  schoolmasters  and  mistresses  than  have  yet  been  raised 
up,  and  we  will  rejoice  in  the  highest  measure  of  their  success. 
Let  a  competent  number  of  well-educated  teachers  be  provided, 
through  whatever  agency,  and  the  Board  will  mingle  their  con- 
gratulations with  all  who  labor  in  the  same  noble  cause. 

Friends  of  popular  education, — as  I  am  sure  you  all  are, — 
ministers,  laymen,  parents,  teachers,  school  committees,  let  me 
stir  you  up  to  your  duties.  A  nobler  field  for  action,  for  edu- 
cational labors  and  improvements  than  our  own  beloved  Com- 
monwealth furnishes,  the  sun  does  not  shine  upon.  A  richer 
legacy  than  our  religious  institutions  and  Common  Schools, 
never  came  down  from  a  wise  and  pious  ancestry.  Some 
things  can  be  done  up  and  then  dismissed  as  requiring  no  further 
care  or  labor  ;  but  it  is  not  so  with  education.  Like  household 
work,  it  is  always  returning  and  never  done. 

We  have  none  the  less  to  do,  because  our  fathers  did  so  much. 
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nor  will  our  children  be  eased  of  the  burden  by  our  highest  ef- 
forts to  raise  the  standard.  All  the  toil  is  to  be  gone  over  again 
by  each  successive  generation.  It  is  a  circle  which  returns 
upon  itself,  and  will  continue  to  return  to  the  end  of  time.  The 
procession  of  children  coming  upon  the  stage  has  no  end.  Wait 
we  ever  so  long,  it  will  not  pass  by.  When  we  depart  they  will 
still  be  coming,  and  in  closer  ranks  than  ever.  Those  who  are 
centuries  behind  will  surely  come,  and  the  great  business  of 
every  generation  will  be  to  educate  the  children  of  the  next. 
What,  therefore,  our  hands  find  to  do,  let  us  do  it  with  our 
might. 

Citizens  of  Westfield,  we  congratulate  you  upon  your  edu- 
cational enterprise  and  privileges.  Few  towns  in  the  Common- 
wealth have  acted  upon  a  wiser  forecast.  Besides  your  primary 
schools,  with  doors  wide  open  to  every  child,  however  poor, 
you  have  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  flourishing  academies  in 
the  State  ; — not  waxing  and  waning,  as  many  do,  but  always 
flourishing  under  able  teachers  and  a  supervision  which  forbids 
its  decline.  With  these  high  advantages  you  might  have  rested 
satisfied.  But  when  the  western  Normal  School  was  to  be  per- 
manently located,  you  entered  into  an  honorable  competition  for 
the  additional  facilities  which  it  would  bring  to  your  doors. 
Favored  by  your  natural  advantages,  and  entitling  yourselves 
by  liberal  subscriptions  to  the  preference,  you  succeeded.  The 
school  which  had  been  for  some  time  suspended  was  brought 
here,  and  reopened  with  temporary  accommodations,  and  now 
this  new  and  beautiful  edifice  is  to  receive  it.  Much  will  it  de- 
pend on  your  cooperation  with  the  Board  and  with  the  teachers 
for  its  prosperity.  Upon  your  aid  in  accommodating  the  schol- 
ars from  abroad  on  reasonable  terms,  and  guarding  them  against 
those  moral  dangers  which  so  easily  beset  the  young,  we  confi- 
dently rely.  You  will  not  disappoint  this  expectation.  You 
will  cherish  this  seminary  as  you  do  your  schools  and  academy. 
T'o  the  cause  of  good  learning  we  dedicate  it.  To  the  care  and 
benediction  of  Heaven  we  commend  it.  May  it  more  than  an- 
swer the  sanguine  hopes  of  its  projectors,  in  furnishing  teachers 
of  a  high  order,  for  many  generations. 
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CONTRACT  WITH  THE  FIRST  DISTRICT  IN  WESTFIELD. 

Referred  to  ante,  p.  9. 


This  Indenture  of  Lease  of  two  parts,  mads  this  third  day  of  December, 
eighteen  hundred  and  forty-six,  between  the  Board  of  Education  of  the  State 
of  Massachusetts,  and  their  successors  in  office,  as  trustees  of  the  State  Nor- 
mal Schoolhouse  at  Westfield,  in  the  County  of  Hampden,  of  the  one  part, 
and  the  first  School  District  of  said  Westfield,  of  the  other  part,  witnesseth : 

That  the  said  Board,  for  themselves  and  their  successors  in  office,  as  trus- 
tees aforesaid,  hereby  lease  to  said  School  District,  on  condition  of  their  per- 
forming the  covenants  and  agreements  hereinafter  mentioned,  such  portion  of 
the  lower  story  of  said  Normal  Schoolhouse,  and  the  grounds  and  appurte- 
nances owned  by  the  Board,  around  the  same,  as  will  furnish  ample  accommo- 
dations for  a  school,  of  the  number  of  scholars,  hereafter  mentioned,  to  be 
connected  with  the  Normal  School,  and  to  be  tinder  the  instruction,  regulation 
and  control  of  the  Principal  of  said  Normal  School,  for  the  time  being,  as  the 
Model  School  thereof. 

And  the  covenants  and  agreements  between  the  parties  to  this  Indenture  are 
the  following,  viz  : 

1.  The  said  District  is  to  pay  to  the  Board  of  Education,  the  sum  of  fifteen 
hundred  dollars,  on  the  delivery  of  this  lease. 

2.  The  said  District  is  to  employ  and  pay  one  permanent  teacher  of  said 
Model  School,  and  is  to  select  and  appoint  such  teacher  as  shall  prove  accep- 
table to  the  Board  of  Visiters,  (appointed  by  the  Board  of  Education,)  of  said 
Normal  School. 

3.  The  District  is  to  pay  the  expense  of  all  repairs  made  necessary  by  the 
Model  School,  or  any  of  its  members,  excepting  only  ordinary  wear  and  decay, 
and  is  to  keep  the  leased  premises  in  good  order  and  condition,  destruction  by 
fire  not  occasioned  by  the  carelessness  or  negligence  of  the  Model  School  or 
its  members,  excepted. 

4.  The  District  is  to  maintain  the  fires  for  warming  said  Model  School  ;  or, 
if  fuel  be  furnished  by  the  Normal  School,  then  to  defray  its  proportion  of  the 
expense  of  what  fuel  may  be  consumed.  It  is  also  to  provide  all  books,  sta- 
tionery, apparatus  and  so  forth,  necessary  for  the  school  at  large  and  for  its 
general  use. 

5.  And  on  the  terms  and  conditions  above  specified,  the  Board  of  Education 
hereby  gives  to  said  District  a  perpetual  lease  of  such  portion  of  the  lower 
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story  of  said  schoolhouse  and  the  grounds  and  appurtenances  around  the  same, 
as  will  furnish  ample  accommodations  for  at  least  eighty  scholars,  and  also  for 
such  an  additional  number  of  scholars  as  the  Board  of  Visiters  for  the  time 
being  may  determine  to  be  admissible  without  prejudice  to  tlie  Normal  School. 

6.  Inclusive  of  the  permanent  teacher  to  be  provided  by  the  District,  as  be- 
fore specified,  the  Board  is  to  furnish  such  assistant  teachers  from  the  Normal 
School  as  may  be  sufficient  to  teach  the  Model  School. 

7.  It  is  further  agreed,  that  if  said  District  shall,  by  vote,  at  any  time,  with- 
draw its  scholars  from  said  Model  School,  and  such  vote  shall  remain  unre- 
scinded  for  the  space  of  fourteen  days,  then  the  District  shall  forthwith  forfeit 
its  right  to  the  use  of  the  premises  hereby  leased,  and  to  all  claim  for  assist- 
ance in  teaching  said  Model  School,  for  the  space  of  one  year  from  the  date  of 
said  vote. 

8.  Should  the  State  Normal  School,  at  any  time,  be  removed  from  said  Dis- 
trict, or  be  discontinued,  or  should  said  District  vote  to  renounce  permanently 
all  connection  with  the  Normal  School,  then  in  case  the  parties  cannot  agree 
upon  the  terms  on  which  this  lease  shall  be  surrendered,  or  upon  referees  to 
arbitrate  thereon,  the  terms  of  surrender  shall  then  be  determined  by  three 
disinterested  men,  to  be  appointed,  after  due  notice  to  the  parties,  by  the  Judge 
of  Probate  of  the  County  of  Hampden,  for  the  time  being. 

9.  If  the  Board  of  Education  or  their  successors  in  office,  shall,  at  anytime, 
deem  it  advisable  to  disconnect  the  school  of  the  District  from  the  Normal 
School,  then,  upon  repaying  the  said  sum  of  fifteen  hundred  dollars,  and  giving 
to  the  District  six  months'  notice  of  their  intention,  this  lease,  at  the  expiration 
of  said  six  months,  shall  be  null  and  void. 

10.  The  oversight  and  control  of  the  Model  School  and  the  premises  are  to 
remain  in  the  Board  of  Education,  to  be  by  them  delegated  to  the  Principal  of 
the  Normal  School,  or,  in  case  of  his  absence  or  inability,  to  such  person  as 
the  Board  may  appoint,  and  the  said  Principal  or  appointee  is  to  have  the  direc- 
tion of  the  studies,  and  the  control  and  discipline  of  the  school. 

And  upon  the  terms,  and  subject  to  the  conditions  above  mentioned,  the  said 
District  is  to  have  and  to  hold  the  aforegranted  premises  in  perpetual  lease. 

In  witness  whereof,  the  members  of  the  Board  of  Education,  as  trustees 
aforesaid,  and  a  Committee  of  said  District,  duly  authorized  for  that  purpose, 
by  a  vote  of  the  District,  have  hereunto  set  their  hands  and  seals,  this  third 
day  of  December,  eighteen  hundred  and  forty-six. 

[Signed  by  the  Parties  1 
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TO  THE  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION. 


Gentlemen  ; — 

In  submitting  my  Tenth  Annual  Report,  I  have  some  en- 
couraging facts  to  communicate. 

The  Abstracts  of  the  Massachusetts  School  Returns,  fur- 
nish us,  from  year  to  year,  with  a  kind  of  evidence  in  re- 
gard to  the  condition  of  our  PubHc  Schools,  whose  general 
authenticity  cannot  be  questioned.  By  comparing  one  year 
with  another,  it  is  no  longer  doubtful  that  these  schools,  in 
most  of  the  essentials  of  prosperity,  have  acquired  a  strong 
headway  in  the  right  direction. 

As  is  well  known,  one  portion  of  each  volume  of  the  Ab- 
stract consists  of  statistical  facts,  originally  noted  down  from 
half  day  to  half  day,  in  the  schoolroom  itself,  in  a  Register  pre- 
pared for  the  purpose.  At  the  end  of  each  year,  these  registers 
are  delivered,  into  the  hands  of  the  school  committees  of  the 
respective  towns.  The  committees  ascertain  the  aggregates  of 
the  daily  entries ;  they  insert  them  in  a  blank  sheet  prepared  for 
the  purpose,  and  then  forward  them  to  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
the  use  of  the  Board  of  Education.  Under  the  direction  of  the 
Board,  they  are  collated  and  condensed  into  tables;  printed, 
and  presented  to  the  Legislature  and  to  the  public.  The  most 
important  items  contained  in  these  documents  are  reported  by 
the  committees  under  the  sanction  of  an  oath. 

Another  portion  of  the  Abstracts  originates  in  the  following 
manner: — At  the  close  of  the  year,  when  the  school  committees 
are  about  to  surrender  their  office  into  the  hands  of  their  con- 
stituents, they  are  required  by  law  to  make  a  "  detailed  report" 
of  the  condition  of  the  schools  they  have  superintended,  speci- 
fying deficicnces  and  suggesting  improvem.ents.  Copies  of 
these  reports  are  forwarded  to  the  seat  of  government  for  the  use 
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of  the  Board,  and,  from  these  copies,  selections  are  made  and 
printed  as  a  part  of  the  Abstract. 

Considering  the  official  and  personal  obligations  under  which 
the  reports  and  returns  are  made,  together  with  the  general 
intelligence  of  the  committees,  who  make  them,  and  the  care  with 
which  they  are  subsequently  transcribed  and  consolidated,  this 
class  of  documents  has  a  reliable  and  authentic  character  which 
cannot  be  gainsaid.  Their  results  are  arguments  which  must 
convince  scepticism  and  give  sight  to  the  blindness  of  unbelief. 

From  these,  and  from  collateral  and  corroborative  testimony, 
it  is  now  evident  that  a  steady  and  strong  impulse  is  urging 
our  schools  forward  in  the  career  of  improvement.  It  is  pro- 
viding better  houses  for  their  accommodation.  It  is  slowly  but 
gradually  supplying  some  of  their  more  pressing  wants  for 
apparatus.  The  annual  appropriations  for  their  support  are 
more  liberal.  Teachers  are  better  qualified,  both  in  mind  and 
in  heart,  for  their  sacred  work.  Parents  are  more  interested  in 
the  schools.  And,  as  the  fruit  and  harvest  of  all  this,  the 
methods  of  instruction  are  becoming  more  philosophical  and 
of  course  more  successful ;  and  as  the  principles  of  school  disci- 
pline are  better  understood,  it  is  a  necessary  consequence  that 
better  order  should  be  preserved  and  a  higher  degree  of  dili- 
gence secured. 

One  fact  long  since  attracted  my  attention,  and  the  observa- 
tion of  successive  years  has  deepened  the  impression  it  origin- 
ally made.  Whenever  a  controversy  has  arisen,  whether  in  a 
town  or  in  a  school  district,  between  the  Party  of  Progress  and 
the  Party  of  Inertia  or  Stand-still, — between  those  who  urge 
forward  and  those  who  hold  back, — the  former,  with  very  few 
exceptions^  has  prevailed ;  and  the  excepted  cases  are  those 
in  which  the  struggle  is  yet  pending.  These  contests,  between 
those  whose  faces  look  forward  and  those  whose  faces  are 
turned  backward,  have  sometimes  been  amicable,  sometimes 
excited  and  not  unmingled  with  passion  ;  but,  almost  univer- 
sally, they  have  eventuated  in  a  reform,  and  not  unfrequently, 
the  reform  has  proved  acceptable  to  the  opponents  themselves. 

At  first  and  most  frequently,  these  contests  arose  in  regard 
to  the  reedification  of  schoolhouses.     For  years,  the  condition 
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of  this  class  of  edifices,  throughout  the  State,  taken  as  a  whole, 
had  been  growing  worse  and  worse.  Time  and  decay  were 
always  doing  their  work,  while  only  here  and  there,  with 
wide  spaces  between,  was  any  notice  taken  of  their  silent 
ravages ;  and,  in  still  fewer  instances,  were  these  ravages  re- 
paired. Hence,  notwithstanding  the  improved  condition  of  all 
other  classes  of  buildings,  general  dilapidation  was  the  fate 
of  these.  Industry  and  the  increasing  pecuniary  ability  which  it 
creates,  had  given  comfort,  neatness  and  even  elegance  to  pri- 
vate dwellings.  Public  spirit  had  erected  commodious  and 
costly  churches.  Counties,  though  largely  taxed,  had  yet  un- 
complainingly paid  for  handsome  and  spacious  courthouses 
and  public  offices.  Humanity  had  been  at  work,  and  had 
made  generous  and  noble  provision  for  the  pauper,  the  blind, 
the  deaf  and  dumb,  the  insane.  Even  jails  and  houses  of  cor- 
rection,— the  receptacles  of  felons  and  other  offenders  against 
the  laws  of  God  and  man, — had,  in  many  instances,  been  trans- 
formed, by  the  more  enlightened  spirit  of  the  age,  into  comfort- 
able and  healthful  residences.  The  Genius  of  architecture,  as 
if  she  had  made  adequate  provision  for  all  mankind,  extended 
her  sheltering  care  over  the  brute  creation.  Better  stables  were 
provided  for  cattle,  better  folds  for  sheep,  and  even  the  unclean 
beasts  felt  the  improving  hand  of  reform.  But  in  the  mean 
time  the  schoolhouses,  to  which  the  children  should  have 
been  wooed  by  every  attraction,  were  suffered  to  go  where  age 
and  the  elements  would  carry  them. 

In  1837,  not  one  third  part  of  the  Public  Schoolhouses  in 
Massachusetts  would  have  been  considered  tenantable  by  any 
decent  family,  out  of  the  poorhouse,  or  in  it.  As  an  incentive 
to  neatness  and  decency,  children  were  sent  to  a  house  whose 
walls  and  floors  were  indeed  painted,  but  they  were  painted, 
all  too  thickly,  by  smoke  and  filth;  whose  benches  and  doors 
were  covered  with  carved  work,  but  they  were  the  gross  and 
obscene  carvings  of  impure  hands ;  whose  vestibule,  after  the 
oriental  fashion,  was  converted  into  a  veranda,  but  the  meta- 
morphosis which  changed  its  architectural  style,  consisted  in 
laying  it  bare  of  its  outer  covering.  The  modesty  and  chas- 
tity of  the  sexes,  at  their  tenderest  age,  was  to  be  cultivated 
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and  cherished,  in  places,  which  oftentimes  were  as  destitute  of 
all  suitable  accommodations,  as  a  camp  or  a  caravan.  The 
brain  was  to  be  worked  amid  gases  that  stupefied  it.  The  vir- 
tues of  generosity  and  forbearance  were  to  be  acquired  where 
sharp  discomfort  and  pain  tempted  each  one  to  seize  more  than 
his  own  share  of  relief,  and  thus  to  strengthen  every  selfish 
propensity. 

At  the  time  referred  to,  the  schoolhouses  in  Massachusetts 
were  an  opprobrium  to  the  State;  and  if  there  be  any  one  who 
thinks  this  expression  too  strong,  he  may  satisfy  himself  of  its 
correctness  by  inspecting  some  of  the  few  specimens  of  them 
which  still  remain. 

The  earliest  effort  at  reform  was  directed  towards  this  class 
of  buildings.  By  presenting  the  idea  of  taxation,  this  measure 
encountered  the  opposition  of  one  of  the  strongest  passions  of 
the  age.  Not  only  the  sordid  and  avaricious,  but  even  those, 
whose  virtue  of  frugality,  by  the  force  of  habit,  had  been  im- 
perceptibly sliding  into  the  vice  of  parsimony,  felt  the  alarm. 
Men  of  fortune,  without  children,  and  men  who  had  reared  a 
family  of  children  and  borne  the  expenses  of  their  education, 
fancied  they  saw  something  of  injustice  in  being  called  to  pay 
for  the  education  of  others  ;  and  too  often  their  fancies  started 
up  into  spectres  of  all  imaginable  oppression  and  wrong.  The 
school  districts  were  the  scene  where  the  contending  parties 
arrayed  themselves  against  each  other ;  the  schoolhouse  itself 
their  arena.  From  time  immemorial,  it  had  been  the  custom 
to  hold  school  district  meetings  in  the  schoolhouse.  Hither, 
according  to  ancient  usage,  the  voters  were  summoned  to  come. 
In  this  forum,  the  question  was  to  be  decided,  whether  a  new 
edifice  should  be  erected,  or  whether  the  ability  of  the  old  one 
to  stand  upon  its  foundations  for  another  season,  should  be 
tried.  Regard  for  the  health,  the  decent  manners,  the  intellect- 
ual progress  and  the  moral  welfare  of  the  children,  common 
humanity,  policy,  duty,  the  highest  worldly  interests  of  the 
race,  were  marshalled  on  one  side,  demanding  a  change;  self- 
ishness, cupidity,  insensibility  to  the  wants  and  the  welfare 
of  others,  and  that  fallacious  plea,  that  because  the  schoolhouse 
had  answered  the  purpose  so  long,  therefore  it  would  continue 
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to  answer  it  still  longer, — an  argument  which  would  make  all 
houses,  and  roads,  and  garments,  and  every  thing  made  by 
human  hands,  last  forever, — resisted  the  change.  The  dis- 
graceful contrast  between  the  schoolhouse  and  all  other  edifices, 
whether  public  or  private,  in  its  vicinity;  the  immense  physical 
and  spiritual  sacrifices  which  its  condition  inflicted  upon  the 
rising  generation,  were  often  and  unavailingly  urged  ;  but  there 
was  always  one  argument  which  the  advocates  for  reform  could 
use  with  irresistible  effect, — the  schoolhouse  itself  Cold  winds, 
whistling  through  crannies  and  chinks  and  broken  windows, 
told  with  merciless  efiect  upon  the  opponents.  The  ardor  of 
opposition  was  cooled  by  snovz-blasts  rushing  up  through  the 
floor.  Pain-imparting  seats  made  it  impossible  for  the  objectors 
to  listen  patiently  even  to  arguments  on  their  own  side ;  and  it 
was  obvious  that  the  tears  they  shed  were  less  attributable  to 
any  wrongs  which  they  feared,  than  to  the  volumes  of  smoke 
which  belched  out  with  every  gust  of  wind  from  broken  funnels 
and  chimneys.  Such  was  the  case  in  some  houses.  In  others, 
opposite  evils  prevailed;  and  the  heat  and  stifling  air  and  nau- 
seating effluvia  were  such  as  a  grown  man  has  hardly  been 
compelled  to  live  in,  since  the  time  of  Jonah. 

Though  insensible  to  arguments  addressed  to  reason  and  con- 
science, yet  the  senses  and  muscles  and  nerves  of  this  class  of 
men  were  less  hardened  than  their  hearts ;  and  the  colds  and 
cramps,  the  exhaustion  and  debility,  which  they  carried  home, 
worked  mightily  for  their  conversion  to  truth.  Under  such  cir- 
cumstances, persuasion  became  compulsory. 

Could  the  leaders  of  the  opposition  have  transferred  the  de- 
bate to  some  commodious  public  hall,  or  to  their  own  spacious 
and  elegant  mansions,  they  might  have  bid  defiance  to  humanity 
and  remained  masters  of  the  field.  But  the  party  of  reform 
held  them  relentlessly  to  the  battle-ground;  and  there  the  cause 
of  progress  triumphed,  on  the  very  spot  where  it  had  been  so 
long  dishonored. 

During  the  five  years  immediately  succeeding  the  report 
made  by  the  Board  of  Education  to  the  Legislature,  on  the 
subject  of  schoolhouses,  the  sums  expended  for  the  erection  or 
repair  of  this  class  of  buildings  fell  but  little  short  of  seven 
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hundred  thousand  dollars.  Since  that  time,  from  the  best  in- 
formation obtained,  I  suppose  the  sum  expended  on  this  one 
item  to  be  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars  annu- 
ally. Every  year  adds  some  new  improvement  to  the  construc- 
tion and  arrangement  of  these  edifices. 

In  regard  to  this  great  change  in  schoolhouses, — it  would 
hardly  be  too  much  to  call  it  a  revolution^ — the  school  commit- 
tees have  done  an  excellent  work, — or  rather,  they  have  begun 
it; — it  is  not  yet  done.  Their  annual  reports,  read  in  open 
town  meeting,  or  printed  and  circulated  among  the  inhabit- 
ants, afterwards  embodied  in  the  Abstracts  and  distributed  to 
all  the  members  of  the  government,  to  all  towns  and  school 
committees,  have  enlightened  and  convinced  a  State. 

Both  in  point  of  importance  and  of  time,  the  next  great  reme- 
dial measure  attempted,  was  an  increase  in  the  appropriations  for 
the  support  of  schools.  In  1837,  only  a  few  of  the  public  schools 
in  the  State  were  kept  during  the  whole  year.  The  average 
compensation  given  to  teachers, — especially  to  female  teachers, 
— was  disreputably  low.  At  once  to  increase  the  length  of  the 
schools  and  to  add  to  the  compensation  of  teachers,  it  became 
necessary  to  enlarge  the  annual  appropriations.  There  are  but 
few  towns  in  the  State,  which  have  not  materially  increased 
these  appropriations ;  and  in  almost  every  town,  the  increase 
has  been  effected  in  spite  of  the  opposition  of  a  greater  or  smaller 
number  of  tax-payers.  In  some  instances,  the  struggle  has 
been  long  and  arduous ;  but  in  all,  or  very  nearly  all,  the  party 
of  progress  has  prevailed.  The  result  is,  that  the  expenditures 
for  the  three  items  of  teachers'  wages  and  board,  and  fuel  for  the 
schools,  which,  in  1837,  did  not  amount  to  $400,000  per  annum, 
had  reached,  in  1845,  the  sum  of  $611,652  ;  and,  including  the 
Surplus  Revenue,  appropriated  to  the  same  object,  it  was  $620,- 
045  12; — being  an  increase  of  more  than  $220,000. 

This  is  an  increase  of  fifty  five  per  cent,  in  the  appropria- 
tions, while,  during  the  same  time,  the  number  of  children,  be- 
tween the  ages  of  4  and  16  years,  has  increased  but  fifteen  per 
cent. 

One  most  remarkable  principle  has  been  illustrated  in  every 
contest  for  raising  more  money,  whether  for  the  erection  of 
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schoolhouses  or  for  increasing  the  length  or  the  value  of  the 
schools.  The  more  ignorant  and  uneducated  voters,  for  whose 
especial  benefit  the  improved  means  of  education  were  designed, 
have  uniformly'"  arrayed  themselves  among  the  opponents. 
Though  assessed  for  nothing  but  a  poll-tax,  tliey  have  resisted 
grants,  in  whose  benefits  they  would  have  been  equal  sharers 
with  the  largest  tax-payers.  The  opposition  to  improvement 
has  been  made  up  of  a  few  wealthy  leaders,  with  many  times 
more  than  their  own  number  of  ignorant  and  deluded  followers. 
This  shows,  in  a  striking  manner,  how  dangerous  it  is  to  suffer 
a  class  of  ignorant  people  to  grow  up  in  the  community.  They 
are  like  movable  ballast  in  a  ship,  always  on  the  wrong  side, 
and  always  most  dangerous  in  the  greatest  crises  of  danger. 
When  a  man  contemns  or  neglects  the  means  of  education,  he 
has  become  so  ignorant  that  he  does  not  know  how  ignorant  he 
is.  Such  men  are  not  merely  their  own  enemies,  but  they  are 
the  natural  enemies  of  all  who  love  knowledge. 

Another  very  striking  change  which  has  taken  place  within 
the  last  ten  years,  consists  in  the  employment  of  an  increased 
proportion  of  female  teachers. 

The  regular  advance  in  the  employment  of  females,  as  teach- 
ers of  our  schools,  is  shown  by  the  following  table : — 

Year.  No.  of  Male  Teachers.  No.  of  Female  Teachers. 

1837        -  -        2370        -  -        3591 

1838-9     -  -         2411         -  -        3825 

1839-40  -  -        2378=^      -  -        3928* 

1840-41  -  -        2491         -  -        4112 

1841-2     -  -        2500         -  -        42S2 

1842-3     -  -        2414=^      -  -        4301* 

1843-4    -  -        2529        -  -        4581 

1844-5     -  -        2595        -  -         4700 

1845-6     -  -        2585         -  -        4997 

Hence  it  appears  that  the  number  of  female  teachers  in  our 
schools  is  now  almost  twice  the  number  of  males.  The  regu- 
larity of  this  increase  shows  the  soundness  and  stability  of  the 
principle  on  which  it  is  advancing.  The  Normal  Schools  have 
contributed  greatly  to  this  most  desirable  result ;  and,  in  this 

*  The  Returns  for  these  years  were  not  quite  complete. 
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■way  alone, — that  is,  by  substituting  the  cheaper  and  better  servi- 
ces of  females, — they  have  already  saved  the  State  a  great  pro- 
portion of  all  the  money  they  have  cost.  A  mmi  may  keep  a 
difficult  school  by  means  of  authority  and  physical  force ;  a 
woman  can  do  it  only  by  dignity  of  character,  affection,  and 
such  a  superiority  in  attainment  as  is  too  conspicuous  to  be 
questioned.  It  is  the  possession  of  the  latter  qualities  which 
has  enabled  so  many  of  our  females  to  keep  winter  schools,  and 
thus  increased  the  relative  number  of  female  teachers  to  a  de- 
gree so  surprising. 

But  great  as  has  been  the  improvement  in  the  edifices  where 
our  children  are  taught,  and  comparatively  bounteous  as  have 
been  the  appropriations  of  the  towns,  there  is  abundant  evi- 
dence to  prove  that  changes  still  more  salutary  and  beneficial 
have  taken  place  in  the  methods  and  means  of  instruction,  and 
in  the  discipline  of  the  schools. 

The  more  prominent  improvements  may  be  classed  under 
the  following  heads  : — 

1.  Apparatus.  Inclusive  of  blackboards,  the  amount  of  ap- 
paratus now  found  in  our  schools  is  at  least  a  hundred  times 
greater  than  it  was  ten  years  ago. 

Of  the  thirty-four  hundred  and  seventy-five  Public  Schools, 
the  committees  report  that  blackboards  exist  in  about  thirty-one 
hundred  and  fifty.  There  yet  remain  at  least  three  hundred 
schools,  in  the  State,  destitute  of  this  indispensable  means  of 
thorough  instruction. 

The  number  of  Globes  reported  is  two  hundred  and  twenty. 

The  number  of  schools  which  have  Outline  Maps  is  about 
the  same. 

From  sixty  to  a  hundred  schools  have  Maps,  (not  outline,) 

Some  committees  reported  generally  on  the  subject  of  Philo- 
sophical Apparatus ;  some  specified  the  particular  kind  or 
kinds  existing  in  their  schools, — as  pneumatic,  chemical,  as- 
tronomical, electrical,  electro-magnetic,  hydrostatic,  &c.  The 
number  of  this  class  of  schools  is  not  precisely  given,  but  may 
be  set  down  at  from  sixty  or  seventy  to  one  hundred. 

Geometerial  Blocks  and  Diagrams  may  be  found  in  about  the 
same  number  of  schools. 
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In  addition  to  the  above,  there  are  a  few  Orreries  :  a  less  num- 
ber of  Telkiriums ;  some  Historical  Charts  ;  Numerical  Frames ; 
a  few  sets  of  Holbrook's  Apparatus ;  Mechanical  Powers ; 
Weights  and  Measures ;  Drawing  Blocks ;  Grammatical  Charts, 
&/C.  &c.^ 

In  the  year  1837,  an  act  was  passed  by  the  Legislature  au- 
thorizing any  legally  constituted  school  district  to  raise,  by  tax- 
ation, a  sum  not  exceeding  thirty  dollars  for  the  first  year,  nor 
ten  dollars  for  any  succeeding  year,  for  the  joint  purpose  of 
"establishing  and  maintaining  a  Common  School  library  and 
apparatus."  Being  in  the  Legislature  at  that  time,  I  well  re- 
member that  the  bill  was  thought  by  many  to  be  an  unneces- 
sary and  uncalled-for  exercise  of  power.  As  a  commentary 
upon  that  law,  it  may  be  mentioned  that,  at  a  school  district 
meeting,  held  during  the  present  year,  in  the  town  of  Fall 
River,  it  was  voted  to  raise  three  hundred  dollars  by  tax,  for 
the  purchase  of  apparatus  only.  After  a  committee  had  been 
chosen  to  carry  the  vote  into  effect,  and  the  meeting  had  been 
dissolved,  it  was  ascertained  that  the  district  had  no  legal  power 
to  grant  any  sum  for  this  object,  beyond  thirty  dollars,  instead 
of  three  hundred.  Being  consulted  as  to  the  course  which  it 
might  be  expedient  for  the  district  to  pursue  in  this  dilemma,  I 
advised  the  calling  of  a  town  meeting,  and  an  application  for  a 
grant  in  behalf  of  all  the  districts  in  the  town ;  because  the 
power  of  the  town  to  raise  money  for  any  suitable  object  con- 
nected with  the  schools  is  unlimited.  They  did  so,  and  the 
town,  almost  without  opposition,  authorized  the  expenditure  of 
a  thousand  dollars  for  the  purpose. 

Notwithstanding  the  great  increase  in  the  amount  of  appa- 
ratus in  our  Public  Schools,  it  is  still  vastly  inferior  to  what  it 
should  be ;  and,  before  the  State  School  Fund  shall  have 
reached  its  maximum, — to  which  it  is  rapidly  approaching. — 
will  not  the  expediency  of  offering  a  bounty  to  towns  and  dis- 
tricts to  aid  them  in  procuring  apparatus, — like  that  which  was 

*  In  answer  to  my  inquiries  respecting  apparatus,  the  report  of  one  committee  says,  "  A 
great  variety  of  edge  tools  ;"  another  says,  "  None  except  a  rod  •"  and  the  reply  of  a  third 
is,  "  JMost  of  the  inhabitants  think  apparatus  of  no  value." 
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given  in  the  case  of  the  school  district  libraries, — -be  worthy 
the  attention  of  the  Legislature  ? 

I  am  sorry  to  add,  that  it  is  not  every  teacher  who  will  use 
the  apparatus,  however  simple  and  necessary  it  may  be,  which 
the  district  or  town  has  provided  for  him.  It  is  stated,  in  the 
report  of  one  of  the  committees,  that,  on  visiting  a  school, 
they  found  the  blackboard  had  not  been  used  at  all.  On  inquir- 
ing of  the  teacher  why  he  neglected  an  instrument  so  indispen- 
sable to  rapid  and  thorough  teaching,  he  replied  that  "  he  did 
not  like  to  encourage  these  innovations."  Surely,  if  such  a 
conservative  could  have  lived  at  the  time  of  primeval  chaos,  he 
would  have  protested  against  the  Creation  ; — or, — what  would 
have  been  far  less  unreasonable, — his  conservatism  would  have 
led  him  to  protest  against  his  own  existence. 

2.  The  great  body  of  the  teachers  throughout  the  State,  are 
improving  in  their  methods  of  instruction.  The  Normal  Schools 
have  contributed  most  efficiently  to  this  object.  They  have 
done  so,  not  only  directly  but  indirectly.  As  a  very  general 
rule,  teachers  from  the  Normal  Schools  have  been  singled  out 
by  committees  and  parents  for  special  commendation.  There 
have  been,  it  is  true,  some  exceptions  in  regard  to  those  who 
had  gone  through  with  only  a  part  of  the  Normal  School 
course ;  but,  so  far  as  I  have  ever  learned,  hardly  one  excep- 
tion, in  regard  to  those  who  had  completed  it.  The  Normal 
SchoolSj,in  several  instances,  have  been  subjected  to  discredit, 
because  candidates  for  teaching,  claiming  to  have  come  from 
them,  have  been  rejected  by  committees  as  unqualified ;  when 
it  has  been  afterwards  found  that  the  unsuccessful  applicants 
had  been  members  of  the  school  for  a  few  weeks  only ;  and,  in 
some  cases,  that  they  had  only  been  visiters  of  the  school  and 
spectators  of  its  exercises,  for  a  few  days,  or  even  a  few  hours. 
However  severely  we  may  condemn  this  fraud,  the  principle 
still  shines  through  it,  that  all  counterfeits  are  compliments  to 
the  genuine.  Committees  should  understand  that  no  Normal 
School  is  in  any  way  responsible  for  any  teacher  who  does  not 
exhibit  a  certificate  from  its  Principal ;  and  even  then,  only  to 
the  extent  of  the  words  and  meaning  of  the  certificate. 

In  towns  where  Normal  School  pupils  have  taught,  their 
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methods  of  instruction  have  been  copied  into  other  schools ;  for, 
in  the  diffusion  of  knowledge  not  less  than  in  the  diffusion  of 
heat,  there  is  a  natural  tendency  to  an  equilibrium. 

Since  the  establishment  of  the  Normal  Schools,  the  teachers 
of  many  of  our  academies  have  advertised  that  they  would 
give  special  instruction  in  the  art  of  teaching.  This  is  highly 
gratifying.  No  true  friend  of  the  Normal  Schools  can  desire 
any  monopoly  for  them,  unless  it  be  a  monopoly  founded  on 
superior  excellence.  Though  it  would  be  unreasonable  to  ex- 
pect that  the  course  of  instruction  given  in  academies,  on  the 
subject  of  teaching,  would  be  either  so  extended  or  so  thorough 
as  in  a  school  specially  devoted  to  this  object,  yet  doubtless 
such  instruction  has  been  eminently  serviceable,  and  it  is  hoped 
that  it  will  be  continued  and  extended. 

Another  cause  which  has  contributed  to  the  improvement  of 
teachers  is,  the  importunacy  of  the  demand  for  better  ones, 
made  by  the  committees.  Sometimes,  indeed,  this  importunacy 
has  been  unreasonable.  Were  all  that  part  of  the  annual  re- 
ports of  the  committees  which  pertains  to  this  subject,  to  be 
embodied  in  the  Abstract,  it  would  be  a  great  Book  of  Procla- 
mations, calling  for  better  teachers  and  offering  greater  remuner- 
ation. Yet  how  can  it  be  expected  that  persons  who  have  had 
no  greater  facihties,  either  for  obtaining  an  education,  or  for 
becoming  acquainted  with  better  methods  of  arresting  atten- 
tion or  of  imparting  knowledge,  than  their  predecessors  enjoyed ; 
— how,  I  ask,  can  it  be  expected  that  they  will  much  surpass 
their  predecessors  in  the  qualifications  they  exhibit  7  Improved 
teachers  must  come  through  improved  means  in  their  prepara- 
tion. Those  who  withhold  the  means  and  still  demand  the 
improvement,  are  task-masters  of  the  Pharaoh  school.  If  a 
school  committee  man  or  a  parent  takes  a  broad  survey  of  his 
duty,  and  acts  upon  a  comprehensive  and  consistent  plan,  he 
will  never  censure  a  teacher  for  any  delinquency  or  defect, 
without  accompanying  the  censure  with  some  special  effort  to 
have  a  better  teacher  prepared  in  his  stead.  If  the  means  which 
the  State  has  provided  for  the  improvement  of  teachers  have 
been  well  devised  and  are  well  executed ;  if  they  are  now 
proved,  by  years  of  experience,  to  answer  all  the  reasonable  ex- 
10 
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pectations  ever  formed  respecting  them;  then  those  men,  if 
there  be  such,  who  oppose  these  means,  and  still  demand  better 
teachers,  are  flagrantly  inconsistent.  They  require  others  to 
do  all,  and  do  nothing  themselves.  They  bind  heavy  burdens 
and  grievous  to  be  borne,  and  lay  them  on  men's  shoulders; 
while  they  themselves  will  not  move  them  with  one  of  their 
fingers. 

Two  other  causes  have  contributed  very  materially  to  im- 
prove both  the  quality  and  the  amount  of  instruction  given  in 
our  schools.  I  refer  to  the  more  faithful  examination  of  teach- 
ers and  of  pupils.  The  first  has  turned  aside  a  vast  amount  of 
incompetency  which  once  found  an  unobstructed  avenue  to 
employment.  The  latter  has  presented,  both  to  teachers  and 
to  scholars,  a  new  and  powerful  motive  to  labor  more  diligently 
and  more  practically  in  the  united  work  of  teaching  and  of  ac- 
quiring. 

During  the  last  year,  the  committees  of  several  towns  exam- 
ined their  schools  by  means  of  printed  questions.  Taking  the 
studies  which  the  scholars  had  pursued,  they  prepared  a  series 
of  interrogatories  adapted  to  measure  the  real  amount  of  knowl- 
edge v/hich  had  been  acquired.  These  questions  being  printed 
upon  sheets  of  paper,  with  a  blank  space  beneath  each  ques- 
tion for  the  insertion  of  an  answer,  were  handed  to  the  pupils, 
and  a  given  period  of  time  was  allowed  them  to  prepare  and 
write  down  what  they  knew  on  the  subject.  Instead  of  ascer- 
taining whether  a  class  had  been  through  with  the  geography, 
or  through  with  the  arithmetic,  this  method  proposed  to  ascer- 
tain and  did  ascertain  whether  the  class  had  become  the  actual 
possessors  of  the  facts  and  principles  contained  in  the  books 
they  professed  to  have  studied.  It  was  more.  It  was  an  ex- 
amination, at  the  same  time,  of  several  things  which  belong 
together,  but  which,  in  the  ordinary  methods  of  examination, 
are  unnaturally  disjoined.  English  grammar,  for  instance,  pro- 
fesses to  teach  us  to  speak  and  write  our  language  with  propri- 
ety. In  the  narrowest  definition  of  this  branch  of  study,  there 
must  be  included  pronunciation,  (at  least  as  a  part  of  prosody,) 
orthography,  the  syllabication  of  words,  the  capitalizing  of  let- 
ters, punctuation,  syntax,  and  the  proper  construction  of  sen- 
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tences.  How  few  of  all  these  points  can  be  ascertained  by 
hearing  a  common  orally-conducted  parsing- lesson  !  It  is  obvi- 
ous that  several  of  the  essentials  of  grammar  are  not  even 
referred  to  in  such  a  lesson.  It  by  no  means  follows,  because 
one  can  speak  the  language  with  propriety,  that  he  can  write 
it  with  propriety  also.  But,  oa  the  other  hand,  with  the  single 
exception  of  pronunciation,  the  ability  to  write  it  correctly  is 
conclusive  evidence,  in  all  ordmary  circumstances,  of  the  ability 
to  speak  it  correctly. 

This  method  of  examination,  too,  distinguishes  between  what 
a  class  profess  to  know,  and  what  they  do  know, — sometimes 
an  ocean-wide  difference.  One  cannot  with  any  propriety  be 
said  to  possess  knowledge,  unless  he  has  the  power  to  use  it. 
He  is  not  its  possessor,  until  it  is  at  his  command.  If  a  man 
does  not  speak  and  write  the  language  with  propriety,  he  is 
not  a  practical  grammarian,  although  he  may  have  stored  in 
his  memory  all  the  rules  and  principles  ever  prepared  on  the 
subject.  Were  it  not  culpable,  it  would  be  farcical,  to  be  con- 
tented with  those  dim  and  undefined  notions  of  things,  indi- 
cated by  the  schoolboy,  who  said,  in  reply  to  a  question,  "I 
know  if  you  do  not  ask  me."^ 

It  is  obvious  that  a  committee  can  go  over  much  more  ground 
in  the  same  time,  by  the  written  than  by  the  oral  method  of 
examination.  In  a  class  of  fifty, — or  any  other  number  of  ad- 
vanced scholars, — only  one  can  be  giving  an  answer  aloud,  at 
the  same  time,  but  the  whole  fifty  may  be  writing  an  answer 
simultaneously;  and  thus  fifty  times  more  work  may  be  done 
in  the  one  way  than  in  the  other. 

*  The  following  remarks  on  this  point,  by  the  Rev.  N.  Porter,  Jr.,  Professor  in  Yale 
College,  are  as  judicious  as  they  are  searching:  "  It  is  not  uncommon  for  children  to 
say,  '  I  know  the  thing,  but  cannot  tell  it.'  '  I  have  the  thought,  but  cannot  express  it.' 
We  have  now  and  then  known  grown-up  children  to  say  as  much.  But  nothing  is  more 
false.  No  one,  be  he  child  or  man,  knows  a  thing,  in  the  sense  of  the  scholar,  until  he 
can  speak  it.  If  he  cannot  say  what  he  thinks,  he  has  not  fully  mastered  it.  He  may 
be  conscious  that  he  can  find  the  thing  ;  but  he  has  not  found  it  yet.  If  it  be  a  subtile 
distinction,  which  he  is  certain  should  be  drawn,  there  is  a  word  for  the  distinction  ;  but 
he  has  not  made  it  till  he  has  reached  that  word.  Is  it  a  grand  conception  or  a  glowing 
idea  ?  He  has  not  reached  it  till  he  has  found  the  body  and  enshrined  (herein  the  spirit. 
Is  it  a  cogent  and  resistless  argument  ?  He  has  not  found  it  till  he  has  found  the  words, 
and  made  the  propositions,  and  linked  the  whole  into  an  iron  chain  of  resistless  logic." 
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This  method  also  obviates  a  difficulty  which  has  always 
been  painful  to  every  right-minded  examiner  of  schools.  In 
every  school,  there  are  the  bold  and  the  timid.  The  former 
can  command,  instantaneously,  whatever  resources  they  pos- 
sess, and  do  themselves  full  justice  on  any  emergency.  The 
amiable  weakness  of  the  latter  operates  as  a  disability ;  and 
each  successive  failure  increases  the  disconcertion  that  caused 
it.  An  examination  by  printed  questions  almost  cancels  this 
diiference  of  disposition;  it  puts  the  parties  as  nearly  upon  a 
footing  of  equality  as  it  is  possible  to  do. 

The  above  represents  some  points  of  superiority  in  the  writ- 
ten over  the  oral  method  of  examination,  so  far  as  the  scholars 
are  concerned.  Its  superiority  is  still  more  conspicuous,  as  it 
regards  the  teacher.  It  is,  indeed,  the  only  complete  and  per- 
fect mode  of  ascertaining  the  teacher's  aptness  to  teach.  Teach- 
ing and  learning  are  mutually  dependent  terms.  A  school 
child  will  never  learn  much  without  being  taught.  He  is  never 
taught  any  thing  without  learning.  Whatever  the  children  do 
not  know,  the  teacher  has  not  taught ;  that  is,  he  has  not  taught 
it  in  any  useful  or  effective  way.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the 
great  majority  of  his  school,  or  all  the  scholars  of  average  ca- 
pacity in  it,  do  understand  the  subject-matter  of  a  study,  it  is 
the  most  authentic  and  indisputable  testimonial  a  teacher  can 
possibly  possess.  No  diplomas  from  colleges,  no  reams  of  re- 
commendations from  school  committees,  can  equal  the  force 
and  decisiveness  of  this  evidence.  No  appeal  can  be  taken 
from  it,  for  if  the  scholars  have  learned,  and  do  know,  and  can 
tell  what  they  know,  there  is  no  higher  or  more  competent  tri- 
bunal that  can  set  aside  a  verdict  in  the  teacher's  favor.  It  is 
judging  the  workman  by  inspecting  his  work.  If  his  works 
praise  him,  they  silence  all  dispraise.  While  a  tree  bears  deli- 
cious and  health-giving  fruit,  no  college  of  pretended  botanists 
can  ever  make  the  world  believe  that  it  is  not  a  goodly  tree. 

It  is  natural,  and  indeed  inevitable,  that  all  good  and  true 
teachers, — teachers  who  know  they  are  faithful  and  do  their 
work  well, — should  welcome  this  method  of  examination  and 
rejoice  in  it.  Human  nature  itself  must  be  changed  before  a 
different  result  can  happen.     Does  not  every  mechanic  who 
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knows  he  can  construct  a  faultless  machine,  rejoice  to  have  it 
examined  by  the  most  intelligent  judges  and  subjected  to  the 
most  searching  scrutiny?  He  knows  that  these  judges  and  this 
scrutiny  will  only  display  its  merits  more  conspicuously  and 
proclaim  them  more  widely.  It  is  the  bungler,  the  half-taught 
artisan,  the  workman  who  fraudulently  strives  to  conceal  secret 
defects  under  a  fair  exterior, — it  is  these  who  are  prompted,  by 
all  the  instincts  of  their  nature,  to  oppose  an  investigation  into 
the  merits  of  their  work  ;  or  if  something  in  the  form  of  an 
investigation  must  be  had,  to  claim  for  themselves  the  right  of 
conducting  it. 

In  the  anecdote  related  in  the  school  books,  respecting  the 
golden  crown  of  king  Hiero,  suppose,  in  addition  to  the  fraudu- 
lent one  prepared  by  the  dishonest  goldsmith,  there  had  been  one 
of  pure  metal,  wrought  by  a  workman  of  integrity;  and  suppose 
both  workmen  had  been  summoned  before  Archimedes  to  abide 
the  ingenious  test  which  he  had  devised  to  determine  the  qual- 
ity of  their  respective  articles ; — which  party  would  have  hast- 
ened to  witness  the  experiment,  and  which  would  have  shrunk 
from  the  trial  ?  Would  it  have  been  welcomed  by  the  defrauder 
who  had  adulterated  his  work  by  a  base  mixture  of  alloy ;  or 
would  it  have  been  deprecated  by  the  honest  artificer  who 
knew  that  every  particle  in  the  royal  diadem  he  had  made, 
would  endure  the  ordeal  of  fire?  It  can  be  known  then,  before- 
hand, what  class  of  teachers  will,  from  their  natural  affinities, 
arrange  themselves  among  the  advocates  of  this  method  of  ex- 
amination, and  what  class  of  teachers  will  oppose  it.  The 
elective  attractions  of  chemistry  are  not  more  certain. 

The  motives  which  these  different  methods  of  examination 
are  adapted  to  call  into  exercise,  both  on  the  part  of  teachers 
and  pupils,  are  as  different  as  the  methods  themselves.  The 
prospect  of  an  oral  examination  at  the  end  of  the  term,  not  only 
attracts  the  attention  of  instructers  and  pupils  to  those  things 
which  can  be  exhibited  orally,  but  it  diverts  attention  from 
those  which  cannot  be  so  exhibited.  Its  natural  tendency  is  to 
render  of  no  value  in  their  eyes,  some  of  the  most  important 
ends  of  school  education.  As  it  is  sacrilege  to  utter  solemn 
words  without  corresponding   emotions,   so  it   is  mockery  to 
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recite  lessons  whose  meaning  is  not  apprehended  by  the  intel- 
lect ;  and  a  pupil  has  acquired  nothing  worthy  of  the  name  of 
knowledge,  when  he  is  dependent  upon  the  form  in  which  a 
question  is  put,  or  upon  the  person  by  whom  it  is  propounded, 
for  his  ability  to  answer  it.  Even  if  able  to  answer  a  question 
orally,  in  short,  disjointed  sentences,  how  disreputable  not  to 
be  able  to  reduce  the  answer  to  writing !  If  able  to  put  words 
npon  paper  so  that  one  who  knows  beforehand  what  the  mean- 
ing should  be  can  discover  it,  yet  how  shameful  to  fail  in 
orthography,  in  dividing  words  into  syllables,  in  punctuation, 
in  capitalizing,  in  constructing  sentences,  and  in  all  other  points 
which  belong  to  easily  legible  and  intelligible  composition! 
But  pupils  who  expect  no  such  thing  are  in  danger  of  preparing 
for  no  such  thing.  They  are  tempted  to  get  words  and  not 
things,  to  rely  upon  the  artificial  instead  of  the  philosophical 
memory,  to  be  satisfied  with  being  able  to  tell  how  things  should 
be  done,  rather  than  be  able  to  do  them, — in  short,  to  study 
for  the,  day  of  examination  and  not  for  the  business  of  life.  The 
teachers,  too,  will  not  sufficiently  recoguize  the  distinction  be- 
tween building  their  hopes  of  success  on  the  rock  foundations  of 
intelligence  instead  of  the  treacherous  quicksands  of  memory. 

Teachers  and  children,  no  less  than  manufacturers  and  mer- 
chants, will  supply  themselves  with  a  currency  adapted  to  the 
mart  where  they  expect  to  use  it.  The  precious  metals  will 
never  be  found  where  beads  and  painted  glass  and  colored 
pasteboard  will  answer  the  purpose  of  silver  and  gold. 

The  examination  by  printed  questions  was  adopted  last  year 
in  Boston,  Salem,  New  Bedford,  Waltham,  Bolton,  and  else- 
where. In  some  of  these  places,  the  result  was  in  the  highest 
degree  honorable  to  both  teachers  and  pupils ;  in  some,  it  was 
satisfactory ;  and  if,  in  any  instance,  most  lamentable  deficiencies 
in  the  attainments  of  the  pupils,  were  brought  to  light,  the 
mortification  of  parents  and  of  the  public  has  been  more  than 
compensated  by  the  unwonted  exertions  made  to  supply  them. 

The  same  mode  has  also  been  adopted,  within  the  last  year, 
by  the  committees  of  several  towns,  in  the  examination  of 
teachers.  A  series  of  written  or  printed  questions  has  been 
submitted  to  the  candidates,  to  which   they  have  been  required 
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to  give  written  answers.  Heretofore,  the  committees  have  en- 
countered almost  insurmountable  obstacles,  in  their  endeavors 
to  keep  unqualified  applicants  from  the  schools.  It  would, 
indeed,  be  strange,  if,  through  some  misapprehension  or  preju- 
dice, a  well-qualified  applicant  had  not  sometimes  been  turned 
aside.  In  the  administration  of  so  extensive  a  system,  cases  of 
mistake  or  of  injustice  will  occasionally  happen.  But  the  dan- 
ger of  error  greatly  preponderates,  on  the  other  side.  Almost 
all  the  motives  which  swerve  men  from  the  line  of  rectitude, 
gravitate  in  that  direction.  The  fact  that  the  prudential  com- 
mittee man  has  conditionally  engaged  the  candidate,  is  pre- 
sumptive evidence  that  he  is  acceptable  to  the  district.  The 
relation  between  the  prudential  committee  man  and  the  person 
whom  he  presents  for  examination  creates  a  sympathy  in  the 
mind  of  the  former  for  the  latter.  The  committee  man  is  prone 
to  take  the  part  of  the  candidate  whom  he  has  selected,  and  to 
become  jealous  of  the  power  that  presumes  to  annul  his  initia- 
tory measures.  He  may  not  know  where  to  seek  for  another 
candidate,  and  he  foresees  that  the  search  will  cost  him  time 
and  trouble  for  which  the  law  provides  no  compensation.  Thus 
his  injured  interest  irritates  his  wounded  pride.  The  candidate, 
on  being  rejected,  naturally  repairs  to  the  prudential  committee 
to  tell  his  grievances.  He  sets  forth  his  own  disappointment 
and  loss,  charges  the  examining  committee  with  prejudice  or 
hostility,  perhaps  exaggerates  the  difficulty  of  the  questions 
propounded,  and  palliates  or  denies  the  imperfection  of  his  own 
replies.  If  the  candidate  has  relatives  or  friends  in  the  district, 
or  if  any  of  its  members  have  been  desirous  that  he  should 
keep  the  school,  they  are  forthwith  appealed  to.  These  come 
together  and  form  a  nucleus  of  opposition.  In  the  absence  of 
any  one  to  represent  the  merits  of  the  other  side,  they  easily 
make  out  a  strong  case  of  injustice.  The  disaffected  members 
go  forth  and  preoccupy  the  public  mind  with  their  ex  parte 
representations ;  and  instances  have  not  very  unfrequently 
occurred  where  a  district  meeting  has  been  called,  and  the 
decision  of  the  examining  committee  having  been  set  aside  by  a 
species  of  small  nullification,  the  rejected  candidate  has  been 
employed  and  paid,  and  has  then  left  the  town  triumphing,  like 
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an  administrator  of  Lynch  law,  over  the  legal  authority  he  had 
contemned.  Such  has  been  the  disgraceful  history  of  not  a 
very  small  number  of  cases  in  the  Commonwealth. 

Often,  in  such  a  case,  when  the  complaint  first  reaches  the 
ears  of  the  examming  committee,  the  popular  mind  of  the  dis-* 
trict  has  been  made  up;  and  it  is  difficult  if  not  impossible  to 
reverse  its  decision.  The  committee  may  set  forth  the  inca- 
pacity of  the  candidate,  they  may  repeat  his  absurd  and  ridic- 
ulous answers  to  common  questions,  but  it  will  generally  be 
too  late ;  and  the  worst  result  of  all  is,  that  the  committee,  after 
having  been  defeated  once  or  twice  in  such  an  unequal  contest, 
are  careful  how  they  provoke  a  repetition  of  it.  Hence  they 
are  grievously  tempted  to  suffer  incompetence  to  pass  by  unre- 
buked ;  because,  though  acknowledged  to  be  wrong,  they  per- 
suade themselves  that  it  is  the  least  of  two  evils. 

But  suppose  the  committee  to  have  had  the  foresight  and 
wisdom  to  examine  the  candidate  by  written  questions.  Sup- 
pose the  candidate  to  have  left,  in  their  possession  and  in  his 
own  handwriting,  the  indubitable  evidence  of  his  ignorance 
or  his  folly, — answers  full  of  errors,  both  in  substance  and 
in  form.  The  obvious  consequence  would  be  that  the  re- 
jected candidate  would  use  some  caution  in  his  representa- 
tions and  reprehensions ;  and  should  he  overstate  or  misstate 
the  facts  of  the  examination,  the  committee  would  be  able  to 
confront  him  with  the  evidence  both  of  his  ignorance  and  of  his 
dishonesty. 

All  qualified  teachers  must  rejoice  in  this  method  of  exami- 
nation ;  because,  in  common  with  the  public  at  large,  they 
have  an  interest  in  the  exposure  of  those  competitors  whose 
only  preeminence  consists  in  arrogance  and  pretension, 

3.  After  all,  the  greatest  of  those  improvements  in  our  schools, 
which  have  gladdened  the  hearts  of  the  friends  of  education, 
consists  in  their  better  government  and  discipline.  Instead  of 
between  three  hundred  and  four  hundred  schools  broken  up, 
annually,  by  the  incompetency  of  teachers  or  the  insubordina- 
tion of  pupils, — as  was  the  case  ten  years  ago, — these  deplora- 
ble instances  are  now  reduced  to  one  fourth  part  of  that  num- 
ber.    So  signal  a  change,  in  so  short  a  time,  reflects  the  highest 
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credit  upon  all  who  have  honestly  striven  to  promote  it.  This 
striking  reduction,  in  the  nnmber  of  schools  heretofore  brought 
to  an  untimely  end,  refutes  at  once  all  the  assumptions  so  rashly 
made  and  so  unscrupulously  circulated,  that  the  wholesome 
and  rational  discipline  of  our  schools,  taken  as  a  whole,  has 
been  relaxed.  It  appears,  from  the  reports  of  the  committees, 
and  from  other  equally  authentic  evidence,  that  not  less  than 
five  hundred  schools  in  the  State  were  taught,  last  year,  with- 
out the  infliction  of  a  blow ; — a  far  larger  proportion  than  has 
ever  existed  before.  And  it  is  the  almost  uniform  testimony  of 
the  committees  that  the  schools  so  kept  have  stood  in  the  fore- 
most rank  for  regularity,  diligence  and  good  order. 

So  great  an  amelioration  is  the  joint  efiect  of  several  causes, 
among  which  the  increased  competency  of  teachers  deserves  to 
be  mentioned  as  one  of  the  principal. 

Greater  fidelity  on  the  part  of  school  committees  in  superin- 
tending the  schools,  and  in  enjoining  upon  the  pupils  those 
prime  qualifications  of  a  good  scholar, — obedience  and  indus- 
try,— has  contributed  largely  to  the  same  end.  Nor  should  the 
awakened  interest  of  parents, — such  as  has  led  them  to  visit 
the  schools,  and  to  give  encouragement  and  admonition  to  their 
cliildren  at  home, — be  omitted  in  this  enumeration  of  salutary 
causes.  Frequent  discussions,  too,  on  the  subject  of  school 
punishments,  have  tended  to  enlighten  the  public  mind,  and 
have  nearly  abolished  those  extremes  of  doctrine,  which  once 
so  generally  prevailed.  When  I  first  became  acquainted  with 
the  prevalent  opinions,  or  rather  feelings, — for  they  were  feel- 
ings more  than  opinions, — of  the  community,  on  this  subject,  I 
found  them  extreme  and  fiercely  antagonistic.  One  party  con- 
demned and  denounced  coercion,  in  all  cases,  while  many  of 
their  cppoi:ents,  with  an  equal  lack  of  discrimination,  main- 
tained its  necessity,  in  all  cases.  One  made  little  or  no  excep- 
tion, even  in  cases  of  self-willed,  obstinate,  or  obdurate  children  ; 
the  other  admitted  no  exception  to  the  injunctions  of  Solomon, 
however  loving,  timid,  confiding  and  submissive,  the  disposition 
of  a  child  might  be.  With  one  party,  punishment  was  the 
greatest  of  evils,  and  therefore  not  to  be  used  as  a  corrective  of 
any ;  while  the  other  held  it  to  possess  some  latent  and  myste- 
11 
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rious  virtue,  which  would  prove  more  than  an  equivalent  for 
all  the  obvious  mischiefs  of  its  infliction. 

Great  errors  of  generalization  were  also  made.  One  man 
had  taught  a  school  under  all  propitious  circumstances,  and  so 
had  found  no  occasion  lo  use  the  rod  ;  and  hence  he  inferred, 
most  illogically,  that  he  could  govern  any  other  school  as  suc- 
cessfully as  that  one.  Another  had  been  unable  to  govern  his 
school  without  corporal  punishment,  and  he  rashly  if  not  ego- 
tistically concluded,  that  no  one  could  do  better  than  himself; 
like  the  self-sufficient  sparrow  in  the  fable,  which,  after  having 
in  vain  essayed  a  lofty  flight  with  its  own  puny  wings,  denied 
the  sublimity  of  the  eagle's  soaring. 

But  it  would  by  no  means  be  a  very  bold  hyperbole  to  say, 
that,  within  the  last  two  years,  the  State,  especially  the  eastern 
part  of  it,  has  been  converted  into  a  broad  arena  for  contesting 
the  merits  of  this  subject.  At  the  fire-side,  in  school  district 
meetings,  in  conventions  of  teachers  and  the  friends  of  educa- 
tion, and  in  the  public  press,  the  necessity  or  non-necessity  of 
corporal  punishment,  has  been  a  standing  theme  for  discussion. 
The  reports  of  the  school  committees,  for  the  last  two  years, 
have  dwelt  upon  this  topic  to  an  unprecedented  extent.  In 
compiling  the  last  Abstract  of  School  Returns,  I  have  assigned 
an  unusually  large  portion  of  space  to  this  subject.  The  views 
there  set  forth  may  be  regarded  as  a  fair  exponent  of  the  public 
opinion  of  the  State.  A  few  of  the  reports,  indeed,  exhibit  the 
same  tendency  to  ultraism,  on  one  side  or  on  the  other,  which 
characterized  the  community  ten  years  ago.  But  it  will  be 
found,  on  a  perusal  of  the  whole,  that  public  sentiment  is 
very  much  harmonized.  The  great  majority  of  the  selections 
coincide,  substantially,  as  to  the  doctrines  which  they  lay  down 
and  as  to  the  practices  which  they  commend.  By  reference  to 
the  index,  at  the  end  of  the  volume,  they  can  easily  be  found, 
and  they  will  abundantly  repay  the  reader,  both  in  the  gratifi.- 
cation  and  in  the  instruction  they  will  afford.  If  collected  and 
printed  together,  they  would  make  an  excellent  tract  on  the 
subject  of  School  Discipline.  It  will  be  seen  by  an  examina- 
tion of  them  that  a  sounder  view  of  the  true  point  at  issue,  has 
contributed  much  towards  a  coalescence  of  opinion.     The  doc- 
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trines  which  the  Board,  directly  and  indirectly,  at  all  times  and 
in  all  forms,  has  maintained,  are  emerging  into  greater  promi- 
nence ; — namely,  that  the  primary  question  is  not,  whether  we 
shall  have  punishment,  or  whether  we  shall  not  have  it,  in 
school,  but  by  what  means  we  can  best  secure  good  order;  and 
that  punishment  is  useful  or  admissible  only  as  a  means  to  this 
end.  Punishment  may  be  supposed  necessary  in  some  schools, 
it  may  be  supposed  unnecessary  in  others ;  but  good  order  is 
necessary,  in  all  schoolrooms,  and  during  all  school  sessions. 
"We  can  conceive  no  circumstances,  in  which  it  can  be  dispensed 
with.  The  question  of  order  is  always  primary,  essential,  un- 
conditional, admitting  of  no  compromise,  parleying  with  no 
doubter, — a  rule  which  knows  no  exception.  If  order  can  be 
maintained  by  bringing  children  under  the  control  of  higher 
motives,  no  one  worthy  of  sustaining  for  an  hour  the  office  of 
teacher  or  committee  man  would  invoke  the  aid  of  force.  And, 
on  the  other  hand,  he  who  would  suffer  the  bad  passions  or 
propensities  of  children  to  break  out  uncontrolled,  and  to  grow 
up,  by  indulgence  and  immunity,  into  resistless  strength,  rather 
than  resort  to  force  for  their  subjection,  would  inflict  an  injury 
upon  the  moral  and  social  nature  of  children,  which  he  could 
never  compensate  though  he  were  to  make  their  intellects  the 
treasure-house  of  all  knowledge.  That  some  teachers  can 
maintain  order  in  school,  with  all  its  concomitants  of  decorum, 
diligence  and  proficiency,  without  any  resort  to  physical  force, 
though  other  teachers  cannot ;  that  some  schools  may  be  gov- 
erned by  higher  motives  than  fear  or  pain,  though  others  may 
not,  was  proved  last  year  by  five  hundred  witnesses.  That 
this  amelioration,  like  every  thing  else  dependent  upon  human 
science  and  skill,  is  progressive,  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  every 
year  adds  its  disciples  and  its  exempHfiers  to  the  advancing 
cause. 

As  one  who  advocates  this  progress  and  rejoices  in  it,  and 
who  would  remove  all  obstacles  from  its  path,  1  would  observe 
that  either  extreme  not  only  tends  to  its  own  defeat,  but  to  an 
injurious  reaction  on  the  opposite  side.  Laxity  of  school  gov- 
ernment, in  one  case,  gives  plausibility  to  arguments  in  favor 
of  severity,  in  another.     On  the  other  hand,  mere  physical  force 
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arbitrarily  claimed  and  exercised,  outrages  the  feelings  of  the 
community.  It  subjects  a  judicious  discipline  to  some  degree  of 
public  odium,  and  thus  causes  good  teachers  to  suffer.  Hence 
it  is,  that  the  good  teacher  has  no  worse  enemy  than  those 
pretended  but  false  friends,  who  jeopard  the  existence  of  his 
lawful  authority  by  pushing  its  claims  to  an  ultraism  from 
which  the  good  sense  and  benevolent  feelings  of  the  community 
revolt.  While  good  teachers,  therefore,  strenuously  maintain 
the  doctrine  that  they  have  certain  rights  growing  out  of  the 
nature  of  the  relation  which  they  sustain  towards  the  children 
of  their  schools,  let  them  also,  for  their  own  sakes,  if  from  no 
higher  motive,  concede  that  the  children,  too,  have  rights;  and 
they  will  find  that,  in  an  equitable  concession  of  the  rights  of 
others,  they  have  laid  the  firmest  foundation  of  their  own. 

I  close  this  topic  with  the  single  remark,  that  it  will  be  quite 
possible  for  a  partisan,  on  either  side  of  the  question,  to  select 
passages  from  the  school  committees'  reports,  as  found  in  the 
Abstract,  which  shall  coincide  with  his  own  views  and  seem 
to  fortify  them;  but  any  one  who  deals  fairly  with  that  docu- 
ment, will  find  that  its  tenor  and  spirit  are  on  the  side  of  a 
progressive  amelioration  in  school  discipline. 

ATTENDANCE. 

Respecting  the  attendance  of  our  children  upon  school,  dur- 
ing the  last  year,  but  little  of  a  gratifying  nature  can  be  said. 
Though  architectural  accommodations  have  been  improved,  pe- 
cuniary appropriations  very  much  enlarged  and  teachers'  qual- 
ifications enhanced,  yet  one  of  the  great  objects  of  all  these 
advances, — the  bringing  of  a  larger  number  of  our  children 
under  the  intellectual  and  moral  culture  of  our  schools, — has 
by  no  means  kept  pace  with  other  improvements. 

The  returns  of  previous  years  have,  indeed,  shown  a  decided 
advance  in  the  average  attendance  upon  the  schools,  though  at 
a  rate  too  slow  to  effect  a  remedy  during  the  life  of  the  present 
generation.  But  the  returns  of  last  year,  taken  as  a  whole, 
show  a  retrograde  movement.  There  is  a  great  falling  off  not 
only  in  the  proportion  of  scholars  attending  school,  but  in  the 
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average  attendance  upon  school; — a  falling  off,  indeed,  so  great, 
as,  apparently,  almost  to  cancel  all  the  gain  which  had  been 
effected  by  ten  years  of  strenuous  efforts  on  the  part  of  the 
friends  of  education.  This  will  appear  by  the  following  state- 
ment:— 

According  to  the  Abstract  of  1837,  there  were  177,053  chil- 
dren in  the  State,  between  the  ages  of  4  and  16  years      With 
this  number  of  children,  the  average  attendance  in  the  summer 
was       .......       94,956 

and,  in  the  winter,  the  average  attendance  was  .     111,520 

In  the  school  year  1845-6,  the  whole  number  of  children  in 
the  State,  between  the  same  ages  was  .  .     203,877 

The  average  attendance  in  the  summer  was  .  .     110,108 

and  the  average  attendance  in  the  winter  was  .     128,084 

Now  if  177,053  children,  (the  number  in  1837,)  gave  an  av- 
erage attendance,  in  summer,  of  94,956,  then  the  same  ratio  of 
average  attendance  for  203,877,  (the  number  in  1845-6,)  would 
be  109,342.     (Thus,  177,053  :  94,956  :  :  203,877  :  109,342.) 

In  fact,  the  average  attendance,  in  summer,  for  the  year 
1845-6,  was  110,108,  which  number  exceeds  109,342,  (the  pro- 
portion,) by  766  only; — showing  that  after  all  which  has  been 
said  and  done  upon  this  subject,  the  proportionate  average 
attendance  in  summer  for  the  year  1845-6,  exceeds  that  of  1837 
only  766. 

Again,  the  average  attendance,  in  winter,  in  1837 -was  111,- 
520.  Stating  the  proportion  as  before,  it  would  stand  thus :  If 
177,053  gave  an  average  attendance  of  111,520,  then  the  same 
proportion  of  average  attendance  for  203,877  would  be  128,410, 
(177,053  :  111,520  :  :  203,877  :  128,410.) 

But,  in  fact,  the  average  attendance  in  the  winter  of  1845-6 
was  only  128,084,  showing  that  it  fell  below  the  proportion  of 
average  attendance  in  1837,  by  326. 

The  gain,  in  the  summer  of  1845-6,  as  we  have  above  seen, 
was  766.  Deduct  from  this  the  loss  in  winter,  326,  and  there 
will  still  remain  a  net  gain  of  440. 

This  is  four  hundred  and  forty  better  than  nothing,  but  it  is 
many  thousands  less  than  it  should  be. 

Did  a  comparison  of  these  data  present  the  whole  case,  the 
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result  would  be  most  melancholy.  It  would  be  discouraging 
and  disheartening,  if  any  thing  could  ever  discourage  or  dis- 
hearten a  true  friend  of  our  schools. 

A  closer  inspection  of  the  tables,  however,  shows  strong  cir- 
cumstances of  palliation,  in  the  first  place ;  and,  in  the  second 
place,  that  the  whole  State  is  not  implicated  in  the  delin- 
quency. 

In  the  first  place,  the  number  of  children,  between  the  ages 
of  4  and  16,  seems  to  have  increased,  during  the  last  year, 
beyond  all  modern  precedent.  For  the  year  1S44-5,  the  num- 
ber returned  was  194,984;  for  the  year  1845-6,  it  was  203,877,  ■■ 
showing  an  increase  in  a  single  year,  of  8,893.  This  great  in- 
crease, in  one  year,  would  seem  almost  incredible,  did  we  not 
know  that  the  returns  are  made  by  the  committees  with  great 
care,  and  that  their  accuracy  is  secured,  as  far  as  it  can  be,  by 
the  solemnity  of  an  oath. 

This  increase  in  the  number  of  children  between  the  ages  of 
4  and  16,  seems  to  indicate  an  increase  in  the  population  of  the 
State,  in  a  single  year,  of  about  35,000 ;  for  it  has  been  found 
that  the  number  of  children  between  these  ages,  constitutes 
within  an  inconsiderable  fraction,  one  fourth  part  of  the  inhab- 
itants of  the  Commonwealth.* 

This  great  increase  must  be,  to  a  considerable  extent,  the 
effect  of  immigration,  either  from  other  States  or  from  foreign 
countries, — doubtless  in  some  degree  from  both  ; — and  we  can- 
not expect  that  strangers,  domiciliating  themselves  among  us, 
in  order  to  better  their  condition,  and  bringing  large  families  of 
children,  will  at  once  adopt  the  habits  or  be  animated  by  the 
feelings  of  native  born  citizens,  in  regard  to  the  importance  of 
education.  Such,  emphatically,  must  be  the  case  in  regard  to 
parents  who  bring  their  children  into  the  State,  in  search  of 
labor  and  profit. 

But,  in  the  second  place,  a  fact  far  more  pertinent  to  the  pres- 
ent subject  is,  that,  of  the  increased  number  of  children 
between  the  ages  of  4  and  16  in  the  State,  (=  8,893,  as  before 

*  In  1841,  the  population  of  the  State,  as  found  by  the  United  States  census,  was 
737,700  ;  the  number  of  children  between  4  and  16,  was  184,392,  which,  being  multiplied 
by  4,  gives  737,568. 
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stated,)  an  analysis  of  the  tables  shows  that  7,075  of  this  in- 
crease was  in  the  city  of  Boston  alone.  And  while  the  number 
of  children  in  the  city,  between  the  ages  of  4  and  16,  is  reported 
to  have  increased,  7,075,  the  whole  number  in  attendance  upon 
the  Boston  schools,  increased  only  1,233,  and  the  increase  in 
the  average  attendance  was  but  356  ; — that  is,  with  an  increase 
in  children,  of  7,075,  there  was  an  increase  in  attendance  of 
only  1,233,  while  the  increase  in  the  average  attendance  dwin- 
dled to  356. 

These  facts  relieve  the  rest  of  the  State  from  the  stigma  of 
having  gone  backwards,  by  a  neglect  of  school  privileges. 
They  show,  indeed,  that,  out  of  the  metropolis,  there  has  been 
a  substantial  advance  in  this  great  element  of  educational  pros- 
perity. And  it  is  gratifying  to  remark  that  the  school  com- 
mittee of  the  city,  and  other  friends  of  education  within  it,  are 
becoming  more  alive  to  the  importance  of  gathering  the  children 
into  the  schools,  and  that  they  are  instituting  a  new  system 
of  measures  to  secure  this  object.  The  sufficiency  of  the  new 
measures  remains  to  be  proved.  They  may  palliate  the  evil, 
but  I  have  no  confidence  that  they  will  remedy  it.  More  effec- 
tive means  will  be  necessary.  It  is  a  disease  too  deep-seated  to 
be  healed  by  lotions  or  emollients ;  surgical  practice  is  demand- 
ed. In  Boston,  last  year,  according  to  the  report  of  its  com- 
mittee, there  were  25,553  children,  between  the  ages  of  4  and 
16.  Although  the  number  of  scholars  registered  as  belonging 
to  the  Public  Schools,  was  16,753,  yet  the  average  attendance 
was  only  12,612, — less  than  one  half  of  the  whole  number  of 
children  in  the  city  between  4  and  16.  There  was  an  esti- 
mated number  of  3,000  in  the  private  schools;  but  where  were 
the  other  10,000?  Were  they  detained  at  home,  to  work, 
and  thus  growing  up  in  ignorance ;  or  were  they  infesting  the 
streets  or  marauding  about  the  wharves,  where  vice,  like  mer- 
chandise, is  at  wholesale  ?  The  recent  efforts  for  the  rescue  of 
children  exposed  to  the  malaria  of  city  temptations,  are  worthy 
of  all  praise  ;  but  they  must  not  stop  with  a  collection  of  statis- 
tical details  or  with  any  explanation  of  causes.  The  city  must 
be  shaken  with  alarm,  through  all  its  members.  If  we  should 
hear,  from  a  hundred  workshops,  the  clink  of  the  mechanic's 
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hammer  forging  false  keys  by  which  to  enter  our  dwellings, 
should  we  not  strive  to  sequestrate  and  destroy  these  implements 
of  stealth  before  they  were  on  their  way  to  unlock  our  doors? 
and  are  we  less  in  danger  when,  in  a  hundred  minds,  the  dis- 
position and  the  habit  of  theft  and  violence  are  forming  and 
maturing,  and  are  daily  making  those  juvenile  essays,  on  a 
small  scale,  which  only  await  the  years  of  manhood  to  become 
nightly  plunder  and  havoc  ?  If  we  should  see  a  hundred  chem- 
ists, engaged  in  manufacturing  a  fire-apparatus  for  the  incen- 
diary, should  we  not  seize  and  annihilate  the  felonious  com- 
pounds, before  they  could  be  applied  to  our  dwellings  or  temples  1 
but  is  the  certainty  of  the  peril  less,  when  the  elementary  pas- 
sions which  lead  to  incendiarism  are  known  to  be  combining  in 
a  hundred  hearts,  and  only  awaiting  the  torch  of  temptation  to 
set  the  city  on  fire  7  When,  hereafter,  the  thief  shall  be  arrest- 
ed, squandering  the  gains  of  his  larcenies ;  when  the  robber 
shall  be  seized  yet  red  with  the  blood  of  his  victim ;  when  the 
city  shall  glare  and  the  sky  redden  with  the  midnight  confla- 
gration ;  these  facts,  at  that  hour,  will  be  no  more  apparent  to 
the  natural  vision,  than  they  are  now,  to  the  mental.  In  the 
light  of  cause  and  effect,  the  end  is  as  visible  as  the  paths  which 
lead  to  it.  He  is  no  more  physically  blind,  or  bereft  of  his 
natural  senses,  who  cannot  see  a  culprit  in  the  hands  of  a  sher- 
iff, or  a  criminal  court  with  its  officers,  or  a  prison  with  its 
armed  guards,  than  he  is  morally  blind  who  does  not  see  crim- 
inal manhood  in  neglected  childhood.  Leaving  to  others  the 
appeal  to  the  high  and  holy  considerations  of  religion,  it  may 
still  be  said  that  if  there  be  any  philanthropy  or  civic  patriot- 
ism or  worldly  prudence  remaining  in  the  city,  it  will  not  sleep 
over  the  present  condition  of  so  many  of  its  children,  which, 
however  terrible  it  may  be  as  a  fact,  is  still  more  terrible  as  an 
omen. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  those  best  acquainted  with  the  city  schools 
and  most  interested  in  their  prosperity,  that  they  have  not  for 
many  years  been  in  so  good  a  condition  as  at  the  present  day; 
that  the  instruction  is  becoming  more  thorough  and  the  disci- 
pline more  mild,  and  that  they  have  never,  at  any  time,  better 
deserved  the  patronage  of  the  city  government  and  the  confi- 
dence of  the  citizens. 
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There  are  two  other  circumstances  conducing  to  prove  that, 
notwithstanding  the  very  limited  increase  in  the  average  attend- 
ance of  scholars,  a  great  advance,  in  this  respect,  has  really 
been  made.  The  average  attendance  of  a  school  is  calculated 
on  the  whole  number  of  children  belonging  to  it.  It  is  obvious, 
therefore,  that,  if  the  average  attendance  remains  even  the 
same,  while  there  is  a  large  increase  in  the  whole  number  of 
children  who  find  their  way  into  the  school,  this  is,  of  itself, 
a  great  gain  ;  because  families  unaccustomed  to  send  their  chil- 
dren to  school,  will  not  do  so,  at  first,  with  the  regularity  of 
those  whose  habits  come  in  aid  of  their  duly.  In  1837, — the 
number  of  children  in  the  State  between  the  ages  of  4  and  16, 
then  being  177,053, — the  whole  number  who  found  their  way 
into  the  Public  Schools,  in  summer,  was  122,^89,  and  the  whole 
number,  in  winter,  was  141,837.  The  same  proportion  of 
203,877  children, — the  number,  between  the  same  ages,  in  the 
State,  last  year, — would  be,  for  summer,  141,507,  whereas,  in 
fact,  it  was  153,459,  showing  an  increase,  in  the  attendance,  of 
11,952,  beyond  (he  relative  or  proportionate  increase  of  the  chil- 
dren. In  the  winter  of  1837,  the  whole  number  of  children  who 
found  their  way  into  our  schools  at  all,  was  141,837.  The 
same  proportion  for  the  last  year  would  be  163,326  ;  but  the 
number  of  children  actually  foimd  there  was  174,270,  showing 
an  increase  in  the  winter  attendance  of  10,944,  beyond  the  pro- 
portionate increase  of  children.  It  appears  then,  that,  taking 
both  summer  and  winter  terms,  there  was  a  mean  increase  in 
the  proportion  of  children  attending  our  schools  last  year,  of 
11,448,  over  the  proportion  attending  them  in  1837,  Such  is 
the  result  for  the  whole  State,  notwithstanding  the  great  falling 
off"  in  the  city  of  Boston ;  and  it  is  a  noble  reward  for  past  ser- 
vices, and  a  high  incentive  to  future  effort. 

The  other  consideration  above  referred  to  is  derived  from  a 
comparison  of  the  average  length  of  the  schools,  at  the  two 
periods  mentioned, — namely,  in  1837,  and  in  1845-6.  During 
this  period,  the  average  length  of  the  schools  has  increased  j^/- 
teen  per  cent. ; — that  is,  for  every  hundred  days  of  school  privi- 
leges then  afforded  to  the  children,  they  now  have  a  hundred 
and  fifteen  days.  Now  it  is  apparent  that  the  first  natural 
12 
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consequence  of  increasing  the  length  of  a  school  would  be  to 
diminish  the  average  of  attendance  ;  because  those  unwise  pa- 
rents who  grudge  to  their  children  even  the  time  occupied  by  a 
short  school,  would  feel  still  greater  discontent  at  their  attend- 
ing a  long  one.  If  the  selfishness  or  cupidity  of  a  parent  or 
master  persuades  him  that  he  cannot  spare  the  services  of  his 
child  for  a  hundred  days,  still  greater  would  be  his  repugnance 
to  spare  them  for  a  hundred  and  fifteen.  Yet  notwithstanding 
these  impediments,  we  do  find  that  the  number  of  children  in 
attendance  is  strikingly  increased,  and  that  the  average  attend- 
ance of  this  increased  number,  even  during  the  last  unfortunate 
year,  is  also  a  little  increased. 

I  might  refer,  in  this  connection,  to  another  unquestionable 
fact,  though  its  precise  value,  as  an  item  of  evidence  bearing 
upon  this  point,  cannot  be  ascertained.  Since  1838,  Registers 
showing  both  the  attendance  and  the  average  attendance  of 
the  scholars  have  been  kept  in  the  schools.  Previous  to  1838, 
the  law  provided  for  no  such  registration,  and,  in  but  few  of 
our  Public  Schools,  were  registers  kept.  The  returns  anterior 
to  1838,  both  in  regard  to  the  whole  number  of  scholars  in 
attendance,  and  to  their  average  attendance,  were  to  a  consid- 
erable degree  conjectural,  and  there  is  abundant  evidence  to 
prove  that  these  conjectural  estimates  were  almost  invariably 
too  high.  It  will  be  recollected  by  all,  that  when  the  number 
of  our  children  who  were  either  permanently  or  occasionally 
absent  from  school,  was  first  made  known,  from  the  authentic 
evidence  of  the  registers,  it  struck  the  whole  community  with 
astonishment.  This  shows  that  both  teachers  and  committee 
men,  being  possessed  of  no  exact  data  by  which  to  determine 
the  amount  of  attendance,  had  yielded  to  the  very  natural  de- 
sire of  making  a  favorable  report ;  and  had  maintained  the 
reputation  of  their  respective  towns,  by  over-estimating  the 
numbers  in  attendance.* 

But   though  the   relative   attendance  of  our  children  upon 

*  Ia.a  French  romance,  two  persons  are  represented  as  sitting  down  to  prepare  a  state- 
ment of  the  population  and  resources  of  France.  After  concluding  that  the  number  of  the 
French  people  amounted  to  twenty-five  millions,  one  of  them  says,  "  Let  us  call  it  thirty 
millions  ;  we  cannot  do  too  much  for  our  country  !  "  Some  of  the  school  committees 
were  animated  by  the  same  patriotic  spirit. 
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school  may  be  improving,  the  absolute  attendance  is  still  deplor- 
ably low,  as  the  following  facts  will  demonstrate : — 

Deducting  12,000  children,  between  the  ages  of  4  and  16,  as 
the  estimated  number  of  those  who  attend  academies  and  pri- 
vate schools,  and  who  do  not  depend  at  all  for  their  education 
upon  Common  Schools,  there  will  still  remain  191,877,  between 
those  ages,  who  are  wholly  or  mainly  dependent  for  their  edu- 
cation upon  the  last  named  schools.  The  whole  number  who 
were,  for  any  portion  of  the  time,  last  year,  connected  with  our 
summer  schools,  was  153,459  ;  and  the  whole  number  connected 
with  our  winter  schools,  was  174,270,  But  of  these,  6,018  were 
below  the  age  of  4  years,  and  11,589  were  above  the  age  of  16 
years.  Deducting  those  under  4  from  the  summer  schools, 
and  those  over  16  from  the  winter  schools,  (because  those  under 
4  rarely  attend  in  winter,  and  those  over  16,  as  rarely,  in  sum- 
mer,) and  it  will  show  the  whole  number,  between  4  and  16, 
who  attended  school  during  any  part  of  the  summer  term  to  be 
only  147,441,  and  the  whole  number  between  the  same  ages, 
who  attended  school  during  any  part  of  the  winter  term,  to  be 
162,681.  It  thus  appears  that  44,436  children,  between  4  and 
16,  wholly  dependent  upon  Common  Schools  for  their  educa- 
tion, were  not  found  in  those  schools  at  all  during  the  summer 
term;  and  that  29,196,  of  the  same  class  of  children,  were  not 
found  there  at  all,  during  the  winter  term.  The  absentees  in 
summer  were  nearly  four  and  a  half  nineteenths,  or  almost  one 
quarter;  and  in  winter,  they  were  almost  three  nineteenths,  or 
considerably  more  than  one  in  seven.  Is  it  not  a  fearful  thing 
to  contemplate  that  so  large  a  portion  of  our  children  passed 
through  the  last  year,  without  the  advantages  of  any  school, 
public  or  private]  Is  not  patriotism  dormant  amongst  a  people, 
who  tolerate  an  evil,  which,  if  permitted  to  continue,  is  sure  to 
undermine  the  government?  What  would  be  said,  if  we  saw 
a  large  portion  of  our  fellow-citizens  treasonably  engaged  in 
subverting  the  foundations  of  the  republic,  and  bringing  in 
anarchy  or  despotism  ?  Yet,  so  far  as  the  terribleness  of  the 
result  is  concerned,  they  might  as  well  do  this,  as  jjermit  it. 
The  tolerance  or  supineness  which  will  not  avert  an  evil,  is  as 
fatal  to  the  victim  as  the  wickedness  which  perpetrates  it. 
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And  where  is  the  consistency  of  that  philanthropy  which  ex- 
pends all  its  succors  upon  objects  a  thousand  miles  distant,  while 
it  is  forgetful  of  the  poverty  and  wretchedness  which  grow  up 
luxuriantly  around  its  own  door?  or  where  the  all-embracing 
spirit  of  that  Christianity,  which,  while  it  stretches  abroad  its 
arms  to  rescue  the  heathen  of  distant  climes,  is  indifferent  to 
the  condition  of  those  of  their  own  kindred  and  tongue  who 
are  rapidly  coming  upon  the  stage  of  life  in  a  state  of  practical 
heathenism?  No  chains  were  ever  fastened  by  the  most  tyr- 
annous master  upon  the  vilest  serf  that  ever  crouched  at  his 
feet,  so  cruel  as  the  bondage  to  depraved  and  unchastened  pas- 
sions, or  so  terrible  as  the  fears  which  superstition  inflicts  upon 
the  ignorant.  Lamentable  as  it  may  be,  that  any  idolater  in 
the  far-ofl"  islands  of  the  sea  should  bow  himself  down  to  the 
worship  of  false  gods, — and  who  would  relax  any  effort  or 
withhold  any  means  to  ransom  his  soul  from  this  perdition? — 
yet  is  it  not  to  be  lamented  with  a  far  deeper  lamentation,  that, 
in  despite  of  the  atmosphere  of  knowledge  which  surrounds 
him,  and  the  light  of  the  Gospel  which  burns  before  him,  any 
worshipper  of  gold  or  of  power  or  of  any  other  "  god  of  this 
world  "  should  be  suffered  to  grow  up  amongst  us? 

But  the  worst  aspect  of  this  evil  of  non-attendance  has  not 
yet  been  presented.  The  average  length  of  all  the  Public 
Schools  in  the  State,  last  year,  was  two  or  three  days  less  than 
eight  months.  On  the  supposition,  then,  that  every  child, 
whose  name  was  entered  upon  the  register,  attended  punctually 
and  constantly,  the  entire  attendance  would  be  less  than  two 
thirds  of  the  year.  But  though  the  number  of  scholars  whose 
names  were  found  upon  the  register,  during  the  summer  of 
1S45-6,  was  153,459,  yet  the  absentees  were  so  numerous  as 
to  reduce  the  average  of  attendance  to  110,108; — that  is,  the 
average  absence  for  that  summer,  even  of  those  who  belonged 
to  the  schools,  was  more  than  four  fifteenths,  or  considerably 
more  than  one  quarter.  And  though  the  whole  number  of 
children  whose  names  appeared  upon  the  register  during  the 
winter  of  the  same  year,  was  174,270,  yet  the  absences  reduced 
this  number  to  an  average  attendance  of  128,084,  which  also 
shows   that    the   children   who   belonged  to  the   school   were 
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absent,  on  an  average,  more  than  one  quarter  of  the  time. 
Thus,  after  reducing  our  number  by  subtracting  those  who  did 
not  attend  at  all,  we  must  still  reduce  it  more  than  one  quarter 
more  on  account  of  irregularity  in  attendance.  No  relief  is 
gained  by  saying  that  some  ^'ore  auscut  less  than  this  propor- 
tion of  the  time,  because,  if  some  were  absent  less,  others,  by 
just  so  much,  were  absent  more. 

The  above  statistics  and  general  views  are  principally  de- 
rived from  the  Returns  and  Reports  of  the  school  committees. 
In  the  Tables  at  the  end  of  the  Abstract,  the  statistics  will  all 
be  found,  arranged  and  consolidated.  The  residue  of  the  book 
is  a  compilation,  embracing  the  more  essential  parts  of  the  com-  . 
mittees'  reports. 

For  the  preparation  of  the  Abstract,  I  have  carefully  read 
the  whole  of  the  committees'  reports  for  the  last  two  years. 
Having  acquainted  myself  with  the  contents  of  each  report,  I 
have  then  made  such  selections  from  it,  for  publication,  as  the 
limits  of  the  contemplated  volume  would  allow.  In  making 
the  selections,  those  portions  have  been  taken  which  seemed  to 
give  the  most  just,  useful  and  favorite  views  of  their  respective 
authors ; — such,  so  far  as  I  could  judge,  as  they  themselves 
would  have  indicated,  had  it  been  practicable  to  submit  the 
choice  to  them. 

When  it  is  considered  that  the  reports  were  equivalent  to 
more  than  six  thousand  letter-paper  pages  of  closely  written 
manuscript,  it  will  be  at  once  perceived  that  the  compilation 
from  them,  large  as  it  is,  embraces  only  a  small  proportion  of 
their  contents.  Much  more  of  useful  and  interesting  matter 
might  have  been  selected  ;  but  if  teachers,  committee  men  and 
parents  will  follow  the  wise  counsels  and  imbue  themselves 
with  the  elevated  spirit  of  the  volume,  as  it  is,  they  will  find 
their  educational  knowledge  greatly  increased,  and  their  hearts 
rekindled  with  zeal  in  this  sacred  cause.  After  having  read 
pretty  extensively  the  leading  official  documents  of  an  educa- 
tional nature,  which  have  emanated  from  other  states  and 
countries,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  I  have  found  no 
others  superior,  perhaps  none  even  equal,  to  these.  The  teacher 
or  the  school  committee  man,  who  leaves  this  volume  unread, 
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will  voluntarily  pass  by  one  of  the  most  efficient  means  of  qual- 
ifying himself  for  the  discharge  of  his  duties. 

It  needs  no  argument  to  show  that  the  reading  of  the  reports 
and  the  preparation  of  the  Abstract  must  be  a  work  of  great 
labor.  The  part  compiled,  this  year,  from  the  committees'  re- 
ports alone,  consists  of  three  hundred  and  twenty-three  very 
large  octavo  pages  printed  in  fine  type.  The  index  is  no  in- 
considerable addition  to  the  work.  The  tables  were  prepared, 
as  heretofore,  in  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  but  it  is 
impossible  for  the  most  expert  and  accomplished  clerk,  if  unac- 
quainted with  the  size  and  population  of  the  towns,  and  the 
general  condition  of  their  respective  schools,  not  to  fall  into 
such  egregious  errors  as  would  wholly  invalidate  the  authority 
of  the  work.  Hence,  though  no  part  of  my  official  duty,  yet, 
with  the  exception  of  one  year  when  I  was  out  of  the  country, 
I  have  always  revised  the  tables,  by  a  comparison  of  them  with 
the  original  documents,  from  which  they  were  formed,  and  have 
recast  a  considerable  portion  at  least  of  their  computations; 
and  have  thus  been  able,  from  my  particular  knowledge  of  the 
condition  of  the  respective  towns  and  schools,  to  rectify  such 
errors  as  would  otherwise  have  cancelled  the  whole  value  of 
the  work.  When  it  is  further  considered  that  this  labor  must, 
on  account  of  other  engagements,  be  executed  during  the  few 
summer  months,  it  is  obvious,  that  the  office  of  any  one  who 
performs  it,  can  be  no  sinecure. 

But  the  work,  though  an  arduous,  has  been  a  most  delightful 
one.  It  has  combined  more  than  the  common  dignity  of  his- 
tory with  more  than  the  common  interest  of  romance.  Other 
works  of  a  kindred  nature  may  invigorate  and  sharpen  the  in- 
tellect; this  awakens  all  the  sympathies  of  the  human  heart. 
In  a  great  majority  of  the  committees'  reports,  a  particular  ac- 
count has  been  given  of  each  school  in  the  town  ; — its  prosper- 
ous or  its  adverse  fortunes,  its  happy  or  its  pernicious  results. 
The  reports,  in  connection  with  the  returns,  have  shown  the 
number  of  the  children  belonging  to  the  town,  who  attended 
school,  and  the  number  of  those  who  did  not  attend.  They 
have  shown  the  degree  of  regularity  in  the  attendance  of  those 
whose  names  were  enrolled  on  the  register ;  and  therefore,  the 
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amount  of  time  and  of  opportunities  lost  by  irregular  attend- 
ance. From  the  same  authentic  sources,  it  has  appeared  that 
some  schools  have  made  honorable  proficiency ;  while  others, 
through  the  incompetency  of  teachers  or  some  other  equally 
overwhelming  calamity,  have  actually  gone  backwards,  and 
have  had  whatever  knowledge  the  scholars  may  have  possessed 
at  the  beginning  of  the  school,  obliterated  or  mystified  before 
its  close.  Some  schools  have  endued  themselves  with  the  or- 
nament of  good  manners ; — order  has  been  enthroned,  decorum 
cultivated,  purity  nourished ;  others  have  been  distinguished 
for  rudeness,  boisterousness,  vulgarity,  and  a  practical  contempt 
of  all  the  courtesies  and  amenities  of  life.  In  some  schools,  a 
high  sense  of  honor  has  been  developed  ;  manliness,  frankness, 
generosity  and  an  affectionate  and  fraternal  spirit  have  charac- 
terized the  schoolroom  and  presided  in  the  play-ground ;  in 
others,  there  has  been  a  perpetual  attempt  to  circumvent  the 
teacher,  a  false  and  hateful  pride  and  rivalry  in  disobeying 
commands,  and  in  evading  the  salutary  rules  of  the  school ; 
obscenity  in  conversation  between  the  sexes,  profane  swearing, 
lying,  and  sometimes,  though  very  rarely,  theft !  On  an  aver- 
age, the  schools  have  consisted  of  about  fifty  children  each. 
As  the  reports  of  the  committees  introduced  one  school  after 
another,  and  graphically  set  forth  their  excellences  or  their  de- 
fects, their  beauty  or  their  deformity,  it  would  be  impossible 
for  any  intelligent  reader  not  to  fancy  himself  an  actual  specta- 
tor of  the  scene.  The  school,  with  life-like  features,  and  glow- 
ing in  the  vivid  colors  of  reality,  would  rise  before  his  imagi- 
nation at  once.  Surrendering  himself  to  the  guidance  of  the 
descriptive  page,  he  would  be  borne  along  from  house  to  house 
and  from  town  to  town.  He  would  visit  each  edifice  devoted 
to  this  sacred  cause,  and  rejoice  in  its  appliances  for  instruction, 
or  mourn  over  its  impediments  to  progress.  Sometimes  he 
would  behold  successive  groups  of  children, — the  treasures  of 
a  thousand  homes, — with  their  radiant  and  happy  counte- 
nances ;  orderly,  quiet,  studious ; — a  sight  to  make  glad  the 
bleakest  day  that  ever  winter  and  storm  united  to  send  upon 
the  earth ;  and  sometimes  he  would  be  introduced  to  a  com- 
pany made  up  of  cravens  and  rebels, — miniature  criminals  in 
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a  miniature  prison,  but  daily  receiving  and  practising  such 
lessons  as  will  rapidly  mature  them  into  adult  felons,  and 
consign  them  to  the  granite  cells  and  iron-bound  doors  of  the 
penitentiary.  He  would  see  teachers  whose  faces  were  beam- 
ing with  kind  looks,  as  palpable  as  a  zephyr  and  as  bland  ;  or 
those  whose  countenances  were  frowning  with  a  cold  severity, 
under  which  the  blood  would  congeal  though  the  eyes  were 
blind.  He  would  hear  recitations,  sometimes  thorough  and 
prompt;  sometimes  dull  and  stupid;  sometimes  signalized  by 
envy  and  a  low  ambition  for  display.  He  would  witness  the 
intercourse  and  the  disciphne  by  which  conscience  is  developed 
or  dwarfed.  And,  finally,  at  the  end  of  the  school,  and  as  the 
in-gathering  of  its  harvest,  he  would  see  knowledge,  kindness, 
good  manners  and  good  principles, — each  child  possessing  a 
greater  power  to  do  good  and  a  stronger  desire  to  use  that 
power ;  or,  on  the  other  hand,  he  would  see  each  dissocial,  un- 
genial,  irreverent  propensity  or  passion  of  the  human  heart 
stimulated  and  strengthened,  and  made  ready  to  issue  forth  on 
an  errand  of  mischief.  Not  either  of  these  extremes  might  be 
found  to  pervade  and  monopolize  any  one  school  to  the  entire 
exclusion  of  its  opposite,  but  the  good  and  the  evil,  however 
variously  mingled,  would  be  seen  to  have  a  practical  existence. 
Thus  school  after  school  would  rise  up  before  the  mind  of  the 
reader,  and,  with  all  the  vividness  of  a  dramatic  representation, 
be  seen  to  enact  its  part.  As  one  group  of  fifty  or  a  hundred 
children  left  the  stage,  another  would  ascend  it.  In  few  and 
brief  words  would  their  fortunes  be  told,  but  in  words  of  more 
sententious  and  impressive  eloquence  than  orator  ever  uttered. 
The  labors  and  results  of  three  or  four  months,  crowded  in  the 
recital  into  as  many  minutes  or  lines  ;  the  fate  of  the  children 
for  an  integral  portion  of  their  school-going  life,  irrevocably 
decided  ;  the  abiding  influences  infixed  in  character,  and  more 
than  prognostic  of  future  weal  or  woe ; — the  opportunity,  the 
probation  and  the  sentence, — all  these  would  be  seen  and  heard 
in  quick  succession  and  with  ever-deepening  effect.  In  reading 
thus,  by  the  hour  and  by  the  day,  the  imagination  becomes  in- 
tensely excited.  As  the  history  of  another  and  still  another 
school  takes  its  turn,  the  heart  anxiously  asks,  what  shall  be 
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its  fate.  One  becomes  painfully  alive  to  the  first  intimation  of 
the  good  or  the  ill  which  is  to  affect,  perhaps  to  decide,  the  for- 
tunes of  so  many  of  the  young.  Solicitude  deepens  and  the 
breath  is  unconsciously  held,  until  the  truth  is  revealed,  that 
another  group  of  immortal  natures  has  moved  forward  in  the 
path  of  intelligence  and  rectitude,  or  has  been  sped  onwards 
towards  the  pit  of  ignorance  and  vice. 

This,  indeed,  is  no  mimic  scene.  No  fiction  is  played  upon 
this  stage.  The  actors  are  real ;  the  representation  is  true ; — 
not  life-like  merely,  but  life  itself.  The  performers, — not  a 
few,  but  hundreds  of  thousands  in  number, — are  enacting  their 
own  parts,  in  the  great  drama  of  existence ;  and,  even  if  we 
look  no  further  than  this  world,  the  catastrophe  is  to  be  the 
glory  or  the  perdition  of  individuals  and  of  nations. 

In  all  countries  and  times,  it  has  been  an  impulse,  if  not  an 
instinct  of  the  human  mind,  to  long  for  a  knowledge  of  the 
future, — to  desire  to  lift  the  curtain  that  hides  coming  events 
from  our  eyes.  To  obtain  prescience  of  future  fortunes,  whether 
individual  or  national,  men  have  vainly  watched  the  flight  of 
birds  as  they  obeyed  the  great  law  of  their  migrations ;  they 
have  laid  open  and  examined  the  entrails  of  animals ;  they  have 
traced  the  courses  and  the  conjunctions  of  the  stars ;  they  have 
pretended  to  evoke  the  dead  and  to  wring  from  them  the  secrets 
which  time  holds  in  its  bosom,  and  they  have  put  the  gods  them- 
selves to  the  question,  to  make  them  foretell  the  fate  they  had 
foredoomed.  Hence  numerous  orders  of  men  have  been  set  apart 
to  the  work  of  divination  and  prophecy, — the  necromancer,  the 
soothsayer,  the  augur,  the  astrologer.  Hence  patriots  have 
wrestled  with  destiny  to  insure  the  salvation  of  their  country; 
and  priests  have  supplicated  Heaven  to  vouchsafe  those  temporal 
blessings  which  they  were  doing  so  little  to  obtain.  Yet  the  solu- 
tion of  this  awful  mystery  of  the  future  lay  before  them,  like  an 
open  book,  while  they  were  searching  afar  off,— looking  among  the 
silent  stars  and  questioning  the  unanswering  dead, — to  find  it. 
It  lay  in  the  agencies  for  good  or  for  evil,  which  were  forming 
the  minds  and  hearts  of  the  rising  generation  around  them. 

In  our  country  and  time,  one  of  the  most  effective  of  these 
agencies  is  our  Common  Schools;    and  false  seers  and  false 
13 
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prophets  are  they  all,  who  pretend  to  foretell  the  destinies  of 
the  city  or  of  its  inhabitants,  of  men  or  of  the  nation,  who  do 
not  first  seek  the  responses  of  this  true  oracle. 

TEACHERS'  INSTITUTES. 

In  pursuance  of  the  liberal  provisions,  made  by  the  Legisla- 
ture, at  its  last  session,  for  Teachers'  Institutes,  six  of  those  in- 
teresting meetings  have  been  held.  Owing  to  the  lateness  of 
the  day  when  the  act  was  passed,  it  was  found  impossible  to 
hold  any  Institute  before  the  time  usually  assigned  for  opening 
the  summer  schools.  The  six,  therefore,  which  have  been  held, 
were  all  held  during  the  long  vacation  which  intervenes  be- 
tween the  summer  and  winter  schools.  As  the  Institutes  were 
required  by  law  to  remain  in  session  for  a  period  not  less  than 
ten  working  days,  and  as  a  day  must  be  allowed  both  for  going 
and  returning,  each  one  would  take  a  fortnight.  Six  Institutes, 
then,  successively  and  continuously  held,  would  occupy  three 
months,  which,  being  a  longer  period  of  time  than  intervenes 
between  the  summer  and  winter  schools,  it  was  found  neces- 
sary to  overlap  them ; — to  begin  a  second  Institute  before  the 
previous  one  had  closed.  I  attended  all  of  them  in  person,  and 
spent  as  much  time  at  each,  as  this  unavoidable  arrangement 
would  allow.  The  aggregate  number  of  members  was  between 
four  and  five  hundred.  As  a  very  general  rule,  the  members 
appeared  deeply  interested  in  their  work,  and  laudably  anxious 
to  reach  a  higher  degree  of  fitness  for  their  arduous  and  respon- 
sible office. 

More  females  than  males  attended.  This  was  true  of  each 
of  the  Institutes. 

No  special  measures  were  adopted  in  order  to  institute  a  com- 
parison between  the  sexes,  as  to  their  relative  attainments,  in 
orthography,  however,  on  comparing  the  number  of  words 
misspelt  by  the  young  men  and  the  young  women, — the  words 
put  out  to  both  being  the  same, — it  was  found  that  the  errors 
of  the  former  were  about  thirty-three  per  cent,  more  than  of 
the  latter. 

One  advantage  of  the  Institutes,  which,   so  far  as  I  know, 
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was  not  anticipated  by  any  one,  but  which  has  been  beautifully 
exemplified  in  practice,  is  the  means  which  they  afford  for  in- 
troducing singing  into  our  schools.  An  instructer  in  vocal  mu- 
sic has  attended  all  the  meetings,  and  has  been  able,  in  the 
majority  of  cases,  to  impart  such  a  degree  of  rudimentary 
knowledge  as  will  enable  its  recipients  to  introduce  vocal  mu- 
sic, or  rote-singing,  into  their  schools.  Opportunities  are  thus 
afforded  for  supplying  a  great  and  long-neglected  defect. 

The  general  course  of  instruction  and  management  was  sub- 
stantially the  same  as  that  pursued  last  year,  and  detailed  in 
my  Ninth  Annual  Report.     Repetition  is  unnecessary. 

Having  attended  each  of  the  Institutes,  and  taken  an  active 
part  in  their  instruction,  it  hardly  becomes  me  to  speak  in  full 
of  the  benefits  which  that  instruction  may  have  afforded.  Other 
instructors,  however,  were  engaged  with  me,  and,  in  my  absence, 
the  general  management  of  the  Institutes  was  left  in  their 
hands  ;  and  I  may  therefore  say,  that  the  collective  expressions 
of  opinion  made  by  the  members  at  the  close  of  their  several 
meetings,  and  the  private  declarations  of  those  whom  I  have 
since  seen  or  heard  from,  give  evidence  of  highly  satisfactory 
results.  From  no  member  of  the  Institutes,  either  during  the 
time  of  their  session  or  since,  have  I  heard  a  word  of  complaint. 
To  escape  all  animadversion,  from  all  sources,  in  a  world  where 
so  many  conflicting  opinions  exist,  is  an  object  which  no  ra- 
tional being  proposes  to  himself.  The  most  that  can  be  done, 
even  by  the  wisest,  is  to  keep  themselves  undeserving  of  cen- 
sure. 

STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 

The  establishment  of  these  institutions  on  what  now  seems 
to  be  a  permanent  basis,  is  the  crowning  labor  of  the  year.  No 
department  of  our  extensive  educational  system  gives  so  favor- 
able auguries  of  its  ultimate  success.  All  else  might  prosper, 
but  without  the  beneficent  agency  of  this,  the  highest  point 
of  attainable  excellence  can  never  be  reached.  The  experience 
of  other  countries  and  of  our  own,  has  demonstrated  that  no  ad- 
equate supply  of  well-qualified  teachers  for  Common  Schools 
can  ever  be  had,  without  institutions  specially  set  apart  and 
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devoted  to  the  single  object  of  preparing  them.  This  great  fact 
has  been  proved  in  two  opposite  ways,  each  of  which  is  con- 
clusive. The  demonstration  has  been  both  negative  and  affir- 
mative. 

For  two  hundred  years,  Common  Schools  have  existed  in 
Massachusetts.  During  the  whole  of  this  period,  we  have  had 
a  flourishing  and  justly-renowned  university  ;  and,  for  the  lat- 
ter part  of  it,  other  universities  or  colleges  have  risen  up 
amongst  us.  During  the  last  fifty  years,  also,  numerous  and 
well-endowed  academies  have  been  called  into  existence.  These 
universities,  colleges  and  academies  have  done  almost  all  that 
has  been  done  towards  elevating  and  sustaining  the  standard  of 
Common  School  education  amongst  us.  They  have  had  the 
opportunity  and  the  power  to  do  all  that  such  institutions  ever 
can  do,  towards  the  creation  of  a  high  order  of  teachers  for 
our  Common  Schools,  But  after  all  these  opportunities  and 
powers,  existing  and  operating  through  so  long  a  period  of  years, 
there  is  no  other  topic  in  the  vast  range  of  questions  submitted 
to  the  community  for  its  decision,  on  which  there  exists  so  nearly 
a  unanimous  opinion,  as  that  our  teachers,  as  a  class,  have 
been  and  still  are,  unequal  to  the  discharge  of  the  momentous 
duties  assigned  them.  The  higher  institutions  haye  provided 
nobly  for  the  professions,  and  liberally,  too,  for  the  difierent 
departments  of  educated  labor ;  but,  even  after  the  lapse  of 
two  centuries,  it  is  found  that  they  have  not  provided  an  order 
of  men  sufficiently  numerous  and  sufficiently  competent  for 
the  education  of  the  masses, — of  those  who,  though  unconspic- 
uous  as  individuals,  are  still,  as  a  class,  by  far  the  most  import- 
ant in  the  body  politic;  and  whose  prosperity  or  adversity 
makes  up  the  general  weal  or  woe  of  mankind.  All  intelligent 
teachers  themselves  acknowledge  this ;  those  who  have  been 
teachers  affirm  it ;  and  all  parents  who  have  any  adequate  idea 
of  what  education  is,  have  mourned  over  it  inconsolably. 

From  time  to  time,  indeed,  there  have  been  a  few  splendid 
exceptions  to  this  general  rule;  for  nature  occasionally  creates 
a  genius  whose  high  mission  it  is  to  overcome  obstacles  before 
deemed  insurmountable,  and  to  lead  the  race  forward  another 
stage  in  the  career  of  improvement, 
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In  all  the  states  and  countries,  whose  experience  on  this  sub- 
ject has  been  the  same  as  our  own,  the  result  too  has  been  the 
same.  In  some  parts  of  EuropOj  Common  Schools  were  coeval 
with  the  Protestant  Reformation;  but  the  experiment  there, 
though  even  more  protracted  than  our  own,  has  had  the  same 
gloomy  termination. 

All  these  trials,  made  upon  the  grandest  scale,  hopefully  pro- 
longed through  centuries,  but  uniformly  eventuating  in  failure, 
constitute  a  negative  proof  of  the  strongest  kind,  demonstrating 
the  necessity  of  institutions  for  the  special  preparation  of 
teachers.  It  belongs  to  that  kind  of  proof,  which  the  geome- 
tricians call  the  Reductio  ad  absurdum^ — the  proving  of  a  posi- 
tion, by  proving  the  absurdity  of  whatever  contradicts  it. 
Unhappily,  the  elements  of  the  absurdity,  in  this  case,  are 
moral  and  not  geometrical.  The  resulting  errors  do  not  relate 
to  physical  magnitude  and  proportion,  but  to  spiritual  quali- 
ties,— to  honor,  veracity,  justice,  benevolence,  love  to  man  and 
love  to  God  ; — for  the  history  of  man  has  been,  to  a  great  extent, 
a  history  of  sin  and  suffering,  because  childhood  has  not  re- 
ceived a  more  enlightened  and  Christian  guidance. 

The  same  proposition, — the  necessity  of  special  means  for 
qualifying  teachers, — has  been  demonstrated  affirmatively. 
In  those  countries  where  seminaries  for  teachers,  or  Normal 
Schools,  have  existed  longest,  and  been  administered  with  most 
efficiency,  the  schools  are  the  best.  This  agency  has  done 
more  than  all  other  things  to  improve  them;  it  has  improved 
them,  indeed,  in  spite  of  all  adverse  agencies ;  and  just  in 
proportion  to  the  extent  of  the  sphere  it  has  filled  and  the 
energy  with  which  it  has  been  worked,  have  the  science  and 
the  art  of  teaching  advanced.  For  education,  it  is  the  one 
thing  needful. 

During  the  season  just  closed,  a  habitation  and  an  abiding 
place  have  been  given  to  two  of  our  State  Normal  Schools. 
The  liberality  of  individuals,  aided  by  the  bounty  of  the  State, 
has  done  this  beneficent  work.  The  other  school  was  already 
provided  for.  At  the  present  time,  therefore,  we  have  three 
Normal  Schoolhouses,  for  our  three  Normal  Schools,  all  of  them 
convenient  and  spacious ;  and  the  two,  recently  erected,  though 
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not  costly,  are  among  the  finest  specimens  of  schoolhouse  ar- 
chitecture in  the  world.  Taking  these  schools  together,  they 
have  never  before  had  so  prosperous  a  year.  One  of  them  has 
been  filled  to  its  utmost  capacity,  and  the  attendance  at  the 
other  two  is  increasing.  They  have  a  great  work  to  perform, 
which,  as  yet,  they  have  but  just  begun.  They  are  to  subdue 
all  opposition,  not  by  authority  nor  by  force,  but  by  the  resist- 
less persuasion  of  good  works.  They  are  to  send  forth  mis- 
sionaries who  shall  imitate  the  Savior,  by  going  about  "  doing 
good." 

Shortly  after  the  publication  of  my  last  Annual  Report,  which 
communicated  the  fact  that  the  Hon.  Judge  Davis  had  present- 
ed a  copy  of  the  London  Encyclopaedia  to  the  Bridgewater 
Normal  School,  I  received  a  letter  from  the  Hon.  Jonathan 
Phillips,  offering  the  latest,  and  a  most  beautiful  edition  of 
the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica  to  the  West  Newton  Normal 
School.  This  was  a  most  acceptable  and  valuable  present,  and 
has  been  most  gratefully  received.  The  Westfield  Normal 
School  is  now  the  only  one  destitute  of  such  a  great  treasure- 
house  of  information,  to  which  any  one  can  go  and  get  knowl- 
edge for  the  asking.  But  I  feel  a  confidence  that  such  a  work 
will  soon  be  given  to  that  school,  by  some  of  those  generous 
benefactors  amongst  us,  whose  left  hand  does  not  know  what 
their  right  hand  doeth,  and  who  therefore  keep  giving  with 
both  hands  at  the  same  time  ; — an  order  of  unpatented  nobility 
of  whom  Massachusetts  can  boast  a  larger  share  than  any 
other  part  of  the  world ; — men  who  can  be  the  possessors  of 
wealth  without  being  the  votaries  of  avarice,  and  who  form 
illustrious  exceptions  to  the  common  rule,  that  the  heart  shrinks 
as  the  purse  swells.  The  liberalizing  influences  of  education 
alone  can  diminish  the  number  of  those  men  of  whom  it  may 
be  said,  that  the  most  inconsumable  coffers  in  which  they  hoard 
their  silver  and  gold,  the  iron  fastenings  which  no  strength  can 
break,  the  locks  which  no  ingenuity  can  pick,  and  the  keys 
which  no  forger  can  imitate,  are  their  own  sordid  dispositions. 
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STATE  SCHOOL  FUND. 

On  the  1st  day  of  December,  1845,  the  capital  of  the  School 
Fund  amounted  to  $789,389  55.  Notwithstanding  the  extrs.» 
ordinary  demands  made  upon  it,  during  the  last  year, — $5,000 
for  the  State  Normal  Schoolhouses,  and  $1,104  39  for  Teachers' 
Institutes, — it  had  increased,  on  the  1st  of  December  inst.,  to 
$821,572  31, — an  addition,  in  a  year  of  uncommon  drafts  upon 
its  resources,  of  $32,182  76.  The  good  which  this  fund  has 
done,  which  it  is  now  doing,  and  the  still  greater  good  which 
it  promises  to  do,  is  a  perpetual  illustration  of  the  far-seeing 
wisdom  and  benevolence  of  those  who  established  it.  Happy 
men  are  they  who  plant  the  seeds,  whose  blossoming  and  fruit- 
age are  perennial. 

The  sum  of  $360  was  drawn  from  the  treasury  last  year  for 
the  purchase  of  District  School  Libraries. 
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Having  now  summarily  brought  together  the  results  of  the 
last  year's  proceedings,  I  propose  to  give,  as  the  principal  topic 
of  this  Report,  some  account  of 

THE  MASSACHUSETTS  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 

I  trust  the  propriety  of  selecting  this  topic,  at  the  present 
time,  will  be  apparent  from  the  following  considerations. 

In  different  parts  of  our  Union,  many  intelligent  and  patriotic 
men  are  earnestly  considering  the  subject  of  Popular  Educa- 
tion, with  a  view  to  the  adoption  of  a  Free  School  System,  as 
a  part  of  the  fundamental  law  of  their  respective  States.  Mas- 
sachusetts, from  the  earliest  days  of  its  Colonial  existence,  hav- 
ing had  practical  acquaintance  with  such  a  system,  it  is  natural 
that  other  States  should  look  to  her  course  for  principles  and 
precedents,  by  which  to  guide  their  own.  Hence,  for  years 
past,  scarcely  a  week  has  gone  by, — and  sometimes,  for  weeks 
together,  scarcely  a  day, — in  which  I  have  not  received  applica- 
tions for  information  respecting  our  school  system, — its  organi- 
zation, its  administration,  its  cost,  its  means  of  support,  the 
course,  arrangement  and  extent  of  its  studies,  &c.,  (fee.  Nor  do 
these  inquiries  come  from  our  sister  States  only ;  they  come 
also  from  foreign  provinces  upon  our  borders,  and  from  differ- 
ent nations  in  Europe.*  But  nowhere,  in  a  compact  or  a  con- 
tinuous form,  is  an  account  of  our  system  to  be  found.  Our 
school  laws,  though  codified  in  1835,  are  now  scattered  through 
a  dozen  volumes  of  statutes.  The  Reports  made  by  the  Board 
of  Education  to  the  Legislature,  have  been  distributed  as  soon 
as  printed,  and  they  have  never  been  for  sale.  Though  annu- 
ally reprinted  in  the  Common  School  Journal,  yet  that  period- 
ical is  now  just  completing  its  eighth  volume.  I  have  had  no 
other  resource,  therefore,  than  to  answer,  by  letter,  these  inces- 
sant inquiries,  giving,  in  each  case,  as  full  and  precise  a  reply 

*  Not  long  since,  I  received,  on  the  same  day,  letters  from  Nova  Scotia,  from  Virginia 
and  from  Wisconsin  each  requesting  such  a  detailed  view  of  our  system,  as  would  be  a 
guide  to  them,  in  legislating  upon  the  subject. 
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as  was  practicable.  This  part  of  my  official,  or  rather,  extra- 
official  duty  has  become  enormous ;  and  yet  it  is  apparent  that 
a  letter  of  any  moderate  length  can  give  but  the  most  meagre 
outline  of  the  structure  of  our  system,  its  administration  and 
practical  working.  Any  thing  beyond  a  sketch  would  swell  to 
the  size  of  an  essay.  It  has  been  asked,  indeed,  why  a  circular 
could  not  be  prepared,  in  order  to  meet  these  exigencies  ;  but  it 
is  obvious  that  a  circular,  embracing  an  answer  to  the  various 
questions  proposed,  must  be  as  specific  and  detailed  as  the 
account  itself,  which  I  now  propose  to  give. 

Another  consideration,  evincing  the  expediency  of  drawing 
up  a  somewhat  minute  and  methodical  account  of  our  school 
system,  arises  from  the  fact,  that  many  of  our  own  people,  and 
not  a  few  even  of  our  school  officers,  seem  not  to  be  very  familiar 
with  certain  requirements  of  the  law  which  enjoin  important 
duties  upon  them, — duties  the  performance  of  which  is  the  only 
title  to  valuable  privileges.  Perhaps  an  occasional  ignorance 
of  statutory  requirements  ought  not  to  excite  much  surprise. 
The  language  of  the  law  is  formal,  and,  in  some  instances, 
technical.  Antecedent  provisions  have  sometimes  been  en- 
larged and  sometimes  narrowed  by  amendatory  enactments ;  and 
it  is  not  always  easy  to  determine  how  far  the  old  has  been 
superseded  or  modified  by  the  new.  No  inconsiderable  portion 
of  the  committees,  annually  elevated  to  this  office,  are  men  who 
are  elected  to  it  for  the  first  time ;  and  many  of  them  have 
had  but  a  brief  experience  of  its  duties.  But  whatever  may  be 
the  cause,  the  fact  is  certain,  that  applications  for  information, 
in  regard  to  their  relative  rights  and  duties,  from  teachers,  from 
school  committees  and  other  persons  affected  by  their  proceed- 
ings, are  incessant.  This  class  of  correspondence,  like  that 
before  adverted  to,  has  become  exceedingly  voluminous ;  and 
were  it  not  that  the  great  subject  of  which  it  treats  is  one  of 
surpassing  interest  and  attractiveness,  it  would  be  wholly  in- 
tolerable.^    It  has  seemed  to  me,  therefore,  that  an  account  of 


*  Besides  being  called  upon  to  write  official  or  semi-official  letters, — frequently  amount- 
ing to  twenty  or  thirty  pages  a  day, — I  am  supposed  by  many  persons  to  keep  a  kind  of 
gratuitous  broker's  office,  at  which  teachers  in  the  neighboring  States  may  apply  for  such 
Massachusetts  schools,  as  pay  large  salaries. 
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our  school  system,  drawn  up  in  popular  language,  abbreviating 
the  occasional  prolixity  of  the  law,  explaining  what  may  not 
be  perspicuous,  and  methodizing,  under  appropriate  heads,  its 
disjointed  and  scattered  provisions,  might  not  be  without  benefit 
to  that  meritorious  class  of  officers  who  are  entrusted  with  its 
administration,  and  to  those  directly  affected  by  their  official 
proceedings. 

Another  important  consideration  suggests  itself.  I  do  not 
know  that  there  exists  any  where  in  Christendom,  any  account, 
at  once  methodical,  complete  and  adapted  to  popular  compre- 
hension, of  the  school  system  of  any  state  or  nation,  which  was 
prepared  within  the  state  or  nation  itself,  by  a  person  familiar 
with  its  design,  its  structure,  and  its  practical  operation.  Prus- 
sia sent  to  Scotland  to  study  the  features  of  the  parochial  school 
system  established  in  the  latter  country.  France  sent  one  of 
the  ablest  of  all  her  great  men  to  Prussia  and  to  Holland,  to 
master  the  details  of  their  elaborate  systems.  The  reports 
made  by  M.  Guizot,  after  visiting  the  last-named  countries, 
were  translated  into  English ;  they  have  been  extensively  read 
in  Great  Britain  and  in  the  United  States,  and  they  have  been 
of  great  service  in  giving  an  impulse  to  the  cause  in  this  coun- 
try. For  different  purposes,  travellers  have  described  the 
school  system  of  Massachusetts,  for  the  English  and  Scotch 
public.  Governors,  legislators  and  others,  in  many  of  the 
southern  and  western  States,  have  attempted  to  set  forth 
the  systems  of  New  England  and  New  York ;  but  I  repeat 
that,  so  far  as  I  know,  no  individual  of  any  nation  or  country, 
has  ever  given  a  description,  at  once  specific,  comprehensive, 
and  popular,  of  the  entire  school  system  under  which  he  lives, 
and  with  which  he  will,  of  course,  be  most  familiar.  Error, 
more  or  less  extensive  and  injurious,  must  necessarily  be  incor- 
porated into  every  account  given  by  a  foreign  pen.  No  obser- 
vation, however  discerning,  or  sagacity,  however  profound, 
can,  without  the  rectifications  of  experience,  assign  to  each  part 
of  so  complicated  a  machine,  its  exact  place  ;  apportion  to  each 
its  relative  importance,  or  declare  the  precise  results  to  which 
their  combined  movements  will  lead.  In  fine,  no  man  can  see, 
in  an  abstract  principle,  all  the  results  that  use  or  practice  will 
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evolve  from  it.  Observation  and  experience  must  compensate 
for  the  defects  of  insight  and  reason. 

In  order  to  escape  the  sources  of  error  above  indicated,  and 
to  insure  information,  at  once  the  most  correct  and  authentic, 
is  it  not  very  desirable  that  every  community,  which  enjoys  a 
school  system  at  all  worthy  of  the  attention  of  an  enlightened 
inquirer,  should  cause  its  history  and  condition  to  be  written 
out  for  the  benefit  of  its  contemporaries?  If  the  Ministers  of 
Public  Instruction,  in  Prussia  and  Saxony,  and  France  and 
Holland,  would  give  to  the  world  a  detailed  account  of  their 
school  laws,  and  the  leading  decisions  of  the  courts  upon  them, 
together  with  their  administrative  policy,  and  the  supposed 
excellences  and  defects  belonging  to  each ;  if  the  superinten- 
dents of  Common  Schools,  in  New  York,  in  Rhode  Island,  in 
Vermont,  in  Ohio,  in  Michigan,  in  Pennsylvania,  in  New  Jer- 
sey, or  wherever  else  such  an  officer  exists,  would  do  the  same; 
doubtless  a  body  of  documents  would  be  prepared  from  which 
a  system  could  be  compiled  vastly  superior  to  any  which  now 
exists.  The  States  now  ignobly  lagging  in  the  rear  of  this 
great  enterprise  would  be  signally  benefited  by  the  experience 
of  the  more  advanced,  and  even  the  foremost  and  the  most  ex- 
perienced States  might  derive  important  hints  and  suggestions 
from  their  younger  allies.  So  far  as  Massachusetts  is  concerned, 
the  present  Report  will  be  an  attempt  to  supply  her  contribu- 
tion to  so  desirable  a  work ;  and  I  cannot  refrain  from  the  ex- 
pression of  an  earnest  hope,  that  this  example  will  be  imitated, 
until  we  shall  have,  from  every  enlightened  country  in  Chris- 
tendom, and  from  some  person,  belonging  to  it  and  well  quali- 
fied for  the  task,  a  perspicuous,  easily  understood  and  compre- 
hensive account  of  its  existing  system  for  the  education  of  its 
people.  Three  years  would  be  sufficient  for  preparing  a  com- 
plete repertory  of  all  the  educational  systems  in  Christendom. 

It  did  not  at  all  enter  into  my  present  purpose,  as  a  motive,  and 
yet  it  is  a  fact  not  unworthy  of  remark,  that  the  present  year 
completes  the  second  century  since  the  Free  Schools  of  Massa- 
chusetts were  first  established.  In  1647,  when  a  few  scattered 
and  feeble  settlements,  almost  buried  in  the  depths  of  the  forest, 
were  all  that  constituted  the  Colony  of  Massachusetts ;  when 
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the  entire  population  consisted  of  twenty-one  thousand  souls; 
when  the  external  means  of  the  people  were  small,  their  dwell- 
ings humble,  and  their  raiment  and  subsistence  scanty  and 
homely ;  when  the  whole  valuation  of  all  the  colonial  estates, 
both  public  and  private,  would  hardly  equal  the  inventory  of 
many  a  private  individual  at  the  present  day  ;  when  the  fierce 
eye  of  the  savage  was  nightly  seen  glaring  from  the  edge  of 
the  surrounding  wilderness,  and  no  defence  or  succor  was  at 
hand;  it  wias  then,  amid  all  these  privations  and  dangers,  that 
the  Pilgrim  Fathers  conceived  the  magnificent  idea  of  a  Free 
and  Universal  Education  for  the  People;  and,  amid  all  their 
poverty,  they  stinted  themselves  to  a  still  scantier  pittance ; 
amid  all  their  toils,  they  imposed  upon  themselves  still  more 
burdensome  labors;  amid  all  their  perils,  they  braved  still  greater 
dangers,  that  they  might  find  the  time  and  the  means  to  reduce 
their  grand  conception  to  practice.  Two  divine  ideas  filled 
their  great  hearts, — their  duty  to  God  and  to  posterity.  For 
the  one,  they  built  the  church  ;  for  the  other,  they  opened  the 
school.  Religion  and  Knowledge  ! — ^two  attributes  of  the  same 
glorious  and  eternal  truth, — and  that  truth,  the  only  one  on 
which  immortal  or  mortal  happiness  can  be  securely  founded. 

As  an  innovation  upon  all  preexisting  policy  and  usages,  the 
establishment  of  Free  Schools  was  the  boldest  ever  promul- 
gated, since  the  commencement  of  the  Christian  era.  As  a 
theory,  it  could  have  been  refuted  and  silenced  by  a  more  for- 
midable array  of  argument  and  experience  than  was  ever  mar- 
shalled against  any  other  opinion  of  human  origin.  But  time 
has  ratified  its  soundness.  Two  centuries  now  proclaim  it  to 
be  as  wise  as  it  was  courageous,  as  beneficent  as  it  was  disin- 
terested. It  was  one  of  those  grand  mental  and  moral  experi- 
ments whose  effects  cannot  be  determined  in  a  single  genera- 
tion. But  now,  according  to  the  manner  in  which  human  life  is 
computed,  we  are  the  sixth  generation  from  its  founders,  and 
have  we  not  reason  to  be  grateful  both  to  God  and  man  for  its 
unnumbered  blessings  7  The  sincerity  of  our  gratitude  must 
be  tested  by  our  efforts  to  perpetuate  and  improve  what  they 
established.    The  gratitude  of  the  lips  only  is  an  unholy  offering. 

In  surveying  our  vast  country, — the  rich  savannahs  of  the 
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South  and  the  almost  interminable  prairies  of  the  West, — that 
great  valley,  where,  if  all  the  nations  of  Europe  were  set  down 
together,  they  could  find  ample  subsistence, — the  ejaculation 
involuntarily  bursts  forth,  "  Why  were  they  not  colonized  by 
MEN  LIKE  THE  PiLGRiM  FATHERS  !"■ — and  as  we  reflect,  how  dif- 
ferent would  have  been  the  fortunes  of  this  nation,  had  those 
States, — already  so  numerous,  and  still  extending,  circle  beyond 
circle, — been  founded  by  men  of  high,  heroic,  Puritan  mould ; 
— how  different  in  the  eye  of  a  righteous  Heaven,  how  different 
in  the  estimation  of  the  wise  and  good  of  all  contemporary  na- 
tions, how  different  in  the  fortunes  of  that  vast  procession 
of  the  generations  which  are  yet  to  rise  up  over  all  those  wide 
expanses,  and  to  follow  each  other  to  the  end  of  time ; — as  we 
reflect  upon  these  things,  it  seems  almost  pious  to  repine  at 
the  ways  of  Providence ;  resignation  becomes  laborious,  and 
we  are  forced  to  choke  down  our  murmurings  at  the  will  of 
Heaven  !  Is  it  the  solution  of  this  deep  mystery,  that  our  an- 
cestors did  as  much  in  their  time,  as  it  is  ever  given  to  one 
generation  of  men  to  accomplish,  and  have  left  to  us  and  to  our 
descendants  the  completion  of  the  glorious  work  they  began  ? 

The  alleged  ground  upon  which  the  founders  of  our  Free 
School  system  proceeded,  when  adopting  it,  did  not  embrace  the 
whole  argument  by  which  it  may  be  defended.  Their  insight  was 
better  than  their  reason.  They  assumed  a  ground,  indeed,  sat- 
isfactory and  convincing  to  Protestants;  but,  at  that  time,  only 
a  small  portion  of  Christendom  was  Protestant,  and  even  now 
only  a  minority  of  it  is  so.  The  very  ground  on  which  our 
Free  Schools  were  founded,  therefore,  if  it  were  the  only  one, 
would  be  a  reason  with  half  of  Christendom,  at  the  present 
time,  for  their  immediate  abolition. 

In  later  times,  and  since  the  achievement  of  American  Inde- 
pendence, the  universal  and  ever-repeated  argument  in  favor  of 
Free  Schools  has  been,  that  the  general  intelligence  which  they 
are  capable  of  diffiising,  and  which  can  be  imparted  by  no  other 
human  instrumentality,  is  indispensable  to  the  continuance  of 
a  republican  government.  This  argument,  it  is  obvious,  as- 
sumes, as  a  postulatum,  the  superiority  of  a  republican  over  all 
other  forms  of  government ;  and,  as  a  people,  we  religiously 
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believe  in  the  soundness,  both  of  the  assumption  and  of  the 
argument  founded  upon  it.  But  if  this  be  all,  then  a  sincere 
monarchist,  a  defender  of  arbitrary  power,  or  a  believer  in  the 
divine  right  of  kings,  would  oppose  Free  Schools,  for  the  identi- 
cal reasons  we  offer  in  their  behalf.  A  perfect  demonstration  of 
our  doctrine, — that  Free  Schools  are  the  only  basis  of  repub- 
lican institutions, — would  be  the  perfection  of  reasoning  to  his 
mind,  that  they  should  be  immediately  exterminated. 

Admitting,  nay  claiming  for  ourselves,  the  substantial  just- 
ness and  soundness  of  the  general  grounds  on  which  our  sys- 
tem was  originally  established  and  has  since  been  maintained; 
yet  it  is  most  obvious  that,  unless  some  broader  and  more  com- 
prehensive principle  can  be  found,  the  system  of  Free  Schools 
will  be  repudiated  by  whole  nations  as  impolitic  and  dangerous  ; 
and,  even  among  ourselves,  all  who  deny  our  premises  will,  of 
course,  set  at  nought  the  conchisions  to  which  they  lead. 

Again  ;  the  expediency  of  Free  Schools  is  sometimes  advo- 
cated on  grounds  of  Political  Economy.  An  educated  people 
is  a  more  industrious  and  productive  people.  Knowledge  and 
abundance  sustain  to  each  other  the  relation  of  cause  and  effect. 
Intelligence  is  a  primary  ingredient  in  the  Wealth  of  Nations. 
Where  this  does  not  stand  at  the  head  of  the  inventory,  the 
items  in  a  nation's  valuation  will  be  few,  and  the  sum  at  the 
foot  of  the  column  insignificant. 

The  moralist,  too,  takes  up  the  argument  of  the  economist. 
He  demonstrates  that  vice  and  crime  are  not  only  prodigals  and 
spendthrifts  of  their  own,  but  defrauders  and  plunderers  of  the 
means  of  others;  that  they  would  seize  upon  all  the  gains  of 
honest  industry,  and  exhaust  the  bounties  of  Heaven  itself, 
without  satiating  their  rapacity  for  new  means  of  indulgence  ; 
and  that  often,  in  the  history  of  the  world,  whole  generations 
might  have  been  trained  to  industry  and  virtue  by  the  wealth 
which  one  enemy  to  his  race  has  destroyed. 

And  yet,  notwithstanding  these  views  have  been  presented  a 
thousand  times,  with  irrefutable  logic,  and  with  a  divine  elo- 
quence of  truth  which  it  would  seem  that  nothing  but  com- 
bined stolidity  and  depravity  could  resist,  there  is  not  at  the 
present  time,  with  the  exception  of  New  England  and  a  few 
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small  localities  elsewhere,  a  State  or  a  community  in  Christen- 
dom, which  maintains  a  system  of  Free  Schools  for  the  education 
of  its  children.  Even  in  the  State  of  New  York,  with  all  its 
noble  endowments,  the  Schools  are  not  Free. 

I  believe  that  this  amazing  dereliction  from  duty,  especially 
in  our  own  country,  originates  more  in  the  false  notions  which 
men  entertain  respecting  the  nature  of  their  right  to  property^ 
than  in  any  thing  else.  In  the  district  school  meeting,  in  the 
town  meeting,  in  legislative  halls,  every  where,  the  advocates 
for  a  more  generous  education  could  carry  their  respective  audi- 
ences with  them  in  behalf  of  increased  privileges  for  our  chil- 
dren, were  it  not  instinctively  foreseen  that  increased  privi- 
leges must  be  followed  by  increased  taxation.  Against  this 
obstacle  argument  falls  dead.  The  rich  man,  who  has  no 
children,  declares  it  to  be  an  invasion  of  his  rights  of  property 
to  exact  a  contribution  from  him  to  educate  the  children  of  his 
neighbor.  The  man  who  has  reared  and  educated  a  family  of 
children  denounces  it  as  a  double  tax,  when  he  is  called  upon  to 
assist  in  educating  the  children  of  others  also ;  or,  if  he  has 
reared  his  own  children,  without  educating  them,  he  thinks  it 
peculiarly  oppressive  to  be  obliged  to  do  for  others,  what  he  re- 
frained from  doing  even  for  himself  Another,  having  children, 
but  disdaining  to  educate  them  with  the  common  mass,  with- 
draws them  from  the  Public  School,  puts  them  under  what  he 
calls  "  selecter  influences,"  and  then  thinks  it  a  grievance  to 
be  obliged  to  support  a  school  which  he  contemns.  Or  if  these 
different  parties  so  far  yield  to  the  force  of  traditionary  senti- 
ment and  usage,  and  to  the  public  opinion  around  them,  as  to 
consent  to  do  something  for  the  cause,  they  soon  reach  the  limit 
of  expense  where  their  admitted  obligation,  or  their  alleged 
charity,  terminates. 

It  seems  not  irrelevant,  therefore,  in  this  connection,  to  in- 
quire into  the  nature  of  a  man's  right  to  the  property  he  posses- 
ses, and  to  satisfy  ourselves  respecting  the  question,  whether 
any  man  has  such  an  indefeasible  title  to  his  estates,  or  such 
an  absolute  ownership  of  them,  as  renders  it  unjust  in  the  gov- 
ernment to  assess  upon  him  his  share  of  the  expenses  of  edu- 
cating the  children  of  the  community,  up  to  such  a  point  as  the 
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nature  of  the  institutions  under  which  he  Uves,  and  the  well- 
being  of  society  require. 

I  believe  in  the  existence  of  a  great,  immutable  principle  of 
natural  law,  or  natural  ethics, — a  principle  antecedent  to  all 
human  institutions  and  incapable  of  being  abrogated  by  any 
ordinances  of  man, — a  principle  of  divine  origin,  clearly  legi- 
ble in  the  ways  of  Providence  as  those  ways  are  manifested  in 
the  order  of  nature  and  in  the  history  of  the  race, — which 
proves  the  absolute  right  of  every  human  being  that  comes  into 
the  world  to  an  education ;  and  which,  of  course,  proves  the 
correlative  duty  of  every  government  to  see  thai  the  means  of 
that  education  are  provided  for  all. 

In  regard  to  the  application  of  this  principle  of  natural  law, 
— that  is,  in  regard  to  the  extent  of  the  education  to  be  provided 
for  all,  at  the  public  expense, — some  differences  of  opinion  may 
fairly  exist,  under  different  political  organizations ;  but  under 
a  republican  government,  it  seems  clear  that  the  minimum  of 
this  education  can  never  be  less  than  such  as  is  sufficient  to 
qualify  each  citizen  for  the  civil  and  social  duties  he  will 
be  called  to  discharge  ; — such  an  education  as  teaches  the  indi- 
vidual the  great  laws  of  bodily  health;  as  qualifies  for  the  ful- 
filment of  parental  duties ;  as  is  indispensable  for  the  civil 
functions  of  a  witness  or  a  juror ;  as  is  necessary  for  the  voter 
in  municipal  affairs ;  and  finally,  for  the  faithful  and  conscien- 
tious discharge  of  all  those  duties  which  devolve  upon  the  in- 
heritor of  a  portion  of  the  sovereignty  of  this  great  republic. 

The  will  of  God,  as  conspicuously  manifested  in  the  order 
of  nature,  and  in  the  relations  which  he  has  established  among 
men,  places  the  right  of  every  child  that  is  born  into  the  world 
to  such  a  degree  of  education  as  will  enable  him,  and,  as  far 
as  possible,  will  predispose  him,  to  perform  all  domestic,  social, 
civil  and  moral  duties,  upon  the  same  clear  ground  of  natural 
law  and  equity,  as  it  places  a  child's  right^  upon  his  first  com- 
ing into  the  world,  to  distend  his  lungs  with  a  portion  of  the 
common  air,  or  to  open  his  eyes  to  the  common  light,  or  to 
receive  that  shelter,  protection  and  nourishment  which  are 
necessary  to  the  continuance  of  his  bodily  existence.  And  so 
far  is  it  from  being  a  wrong  or  a  hardship,  to  demand  of  the 
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possessors  of  property  their  respective  shares  for  the  prosecu- 
tion of  this  divinely-ordained  work,  that  they  themselves  are 
guilty  of  the  most  far-reaching  injustice,  who  seek  to  resist  or 
to  evade  the  contribution.  The  complainers  are  the  wrong- 
doers.    The  cry,  "Stop  thief,"  comes  from  the  thief  himself. 

To  any  one  who  looks  beyond  the  mere  surface  of  things,  it 
is  obvious,  that  the  primary  and  natural  elements  or  ingredi- 
ents of  all  property  consist  in  the  riches  of  the  soil,  in  the  treas- 
ures of  the  sea,  in  the  light  and  warmth  of  the  sun,  in  the  fer- 
tilizing clouds  and  streams  and  dews,  in  the  winds,  and  in  the 
chemical  and  vegetative  agencies  of  nature.  In  the  majority 
of  cases,  all  that  we  call  property,  all  that  makes  up  the  valu- 
ation or  inventory  of  a  nation's  capital,  was  prepared  at  the 
creation,  and  was  laid  up  of  old  in  the  capacious  store-houses 
of  nature.  For  every  unit  that  a  man  earns  by  his  own  toil  or 
skill,  he  receives  hundreds  and  thousands,  without  cost  and 
without  recompense,  from  the  All-bountiful  Giver.  A  proud 
mortal,  standing  in  the  midst  of  his  luxuriant  wheat-fields  or 
cotton-plantations,  may  arrogantly  call  them  his  own  ;  yet 
what  barren  wastes  would  they  be,  did  not  heaven  send  down 
upon  them  its  dews  and  its  rains,  its  warmth  and  its  light ; 
and  sustain,  for  their  growth  and  ripening,  the  grateful  vicissi- 
tude of  the  seasons  1  It  is  said  that  from  eighty  to  ninety  per 
cent,  of  the  very  substance  of  some  of  the  great  staples  of  agricul- 
ture are  not  taken  from  the  earth  but  are  absorbed  from  the  air  ; 
so  that  these  productions  may  more  properly  be  called  fruits  of 
the  atmosphere  than  of  the  soil.  Who  prepares  this  elemental 
wealth ;  who  scatters  it,  like  a  sower,  through  all  the  regions 
of  the  atmosphere,  and  sends  the  richly-freighted  winds,  as 
His  messengers,  to  bear  to  each  leaf  in  the  forest  and  to  each 
blade  in  the  cultivated  field,  the  nourishment  which  their  infin- 
itely-varied needs  demand?  Aided  by  machinery,  a  single 
manufacturer  performs  the  labor  of  hundreds  of  men.  Yet  what 
could  he  accomplish  without  the  weight  of  the  waters  which 
God  causes  ceaselessly  to  flow  ;  or  without  those  gigantic  forces 
which  He  has  given  to  steam  7  And  how  would  the  commerce 
of  the  world  be  carried  on,  were  it  not  for  those  great  laws  of 
nature, — of  electricity,  of  condensation  and  of  rarefaction, — that 
15 
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give  birth  to  the  winds,  which,  in  conformity  to  the  will  of 
Heaven,  and  not  in  obedience  to  any  power  of  man,  forever 
traverse  the  earth,  and  offer  themselves  as  an  unchartered  me- 
dium for  interchanging  the  products  of  all  the  zones'?  These 
few  references  show  how  vast  a  proportion  of  all  the  wealth 
which  men  presumptuously  call  their  own,  because  they  claim 
to  have  earned  it,  is  poured  into  their  lap,  unasked  and  un- 
thanked  for,  by  the  Being,  so  infinitely  gracious  in  his  physical, 
as  well  as  in  his  moral  bestowments. 

But  for  whose  subsistence  and  benefit,  were  these  exhaust- 
less  treasuries  of  wealth  created  ?  Surely  not  for  any  one  man, 
nor  for  any  one  generation  ;  but  for  the  subsistence  and  benefit 
of  the  whole  race,  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  time.  They 
were  not  created  for  Adam  alone,  nor  for  Noah  alone,  nor  for 
the  first  discoverers  or  colonists  who  may  have  found  or  have 
peopled  any  part  of  the  earth's  ample  domain.  No !  They 
were  created  for  the  race,  collectively,  but  to  be  possessed  and 
enjoyed  in  succession,  as  the  generations,  one  after  another, 
should  come  into  existence  ; — equal  rights,  with  a  successive  en- 
joyment of  them  !  If  we  consider  the  earth  and  the  fulness 
thereof,  as  one  great  habitation  or  domain,  then  each  genera- 
tion, subject  to  certain  modifications  for  the  encouragement  of 
industry  and  frugality, — which  modifications  it  is  not  necessary 
here  to  specify, — has  only  a  life-lease  in  them.  There  are  cer- 
tain reasonable  regulations  in  regard  to  the  out-going  and  the 
incoming  tenants, — regulations  which  allow  to  the  out-going 
generations  a  brief  control  over  their  property  after  they  are 
called  upon  to  leave  it,  and  which  also  allow  the  incoming 
generations  to  anticipate  a  little  their  full  right  of  possession. 
But,  subject  to  these  regulations,  nature  ordains  a  perpetual 
entail  and  transfer,  from  one  generation  to  another,  of  all  prop- 
erty in  the  great,  substantive,  enduring  elements  of  wealth; — 
in  the  soil ;  in  metals  and  minerals ;  in  precious  stones,  and  in 
more  precious  coal  and  iron  and  granite  ;  in  the  waters  and 
winds  and  sun ; — and  no  one  man,  nor  any  one  generation  of 
men  has  any  such  title  to,  or  ownership  in,  these  ingredients 
and  substantials  of  all  wealth,  that  his  right  is  invaded  when 
a  portion  of  them  is  taken  for  the  benefit  of  posterity. 
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This  great  principle  of  natural  law  may  be  illustrated  by  a 
reference  to  some  of  the  unstable  elements,  in  regard  to  which 
Xhe  property  of  each  individual  is  strongly  qualified  in  relation 
to  his  contemporaries,  even  while  he  has  the  acknowledged 
right  of  possession.  Take  the  streams  of  water,  or  the  wind, 
for  example.  A  stream,  as  it  descends  from  its  sources  to  its 
mouth,  is  successively  the  property  of  all  those  through  whose 
land  it  passes.  My  neighbor  who  lives  above  me  owned  it  yes- 
terday, while  it  was  passing  through  his  lands;  I  own  it  to- 
day, while  it  is  descending  through  mine,  and  the  contiguous 
proprietor  below  will  own  it  to-morrow,  while  it  is  flowing 
through  his,  as  it  passes  onward  to  the  next.  But  the  rights  of 
the  successive  owners  are  not  absolute  and  unqualified.  They 
are  limited  by  the  rights  of  those  who  are  entitled  to  the  sub- 
sequent possession  and  use.  While  a  stream  is  passing  through 
my  lands,  I  may  not  corrupt  it,  so  that  it  shall  be  offensive  or 
valueless  to  the  adjoining  proprietor  below.  I  may  not  stop 
it  in  its  downward  course,  nor  divert  it  into  any  other  direction 
so  that  it  shall  leave  his  channel  dry.  I  may  lawfully  use  it 
for  various  purposes, — for  agriculture,  as  in  irrigating  lands  or 
watering  cattle  ;  for  manufactures,  as  in  turning  wheels,  &c., 
— but  in  all  my  uses  of  it,  I  must  pay  regard  to  the  rights  of 
my  neighbors  lower  down.  So  no  two  proprietors,  nor  any  half- 
dozen  proprietors,  by  conspiring  together,  can  deprive  an  owner 
who  lives  below  them  all,  of  the  ultimate  right  which  he  has 
to  the  use  of  the  stream  in  its  descending  course.  We  see  here, 
theiefore,  that  a  man  has  certain  qualified  rights, — rights  of 
which  he  cannot  be  divested  without  his  own  consent, — in  a 
stream  of  water,  before  it  reaches  the  limits  of  his  own  estate ; 
— at  which  latter  point,  he  may,  somewhat  more  emphatically, 
call  it  his  own.  And  in  this  sense,  a  man  who  lives  at  the  out- 
let of  a  river,  on  the  margin  of  the  ocean,  has  certain  incipient 
rights  in  the  fountains  that  well  up  from  the  earth,  at  the  dis- 
tance of  thousands  of  miles. 

So  it  is  with  the  ever-moving  winds.  No  man  has  b.  pei-ma- 
nent  interest  in  the  breezes  that  blow  by  him,  and  bring  healing 
and  refreshment  on  their  wings.  Each  man  has  a  temporary 
interest  in  them.     From  whatever  quarter  of  the  compass  they 
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may  come,  I  have  a  right  to  use  them  as  they  are  passing  by 
me;  yet  that  use  must  always  be  regulated  by  the  rights  of 
those  other  participants  and  co-owners  whom  they  are  moving 
forward  to  bless.  It  is  not  lawful,  therefore,  for  me  to  corrupt 
them,  to  load  them  with  noxious  gases  or  vapors,  by  which  they 
will  prove  valueless  or  detrimental  to  him,  whoever  he  may  be, 
towards  whom  they  are  moving. 

In  one  respect,  indeed,  the  winds  illustrate  our  relative  rights 
and  duties,  even  better  than  the  streams.  In  the  latter  case, 
the  rights  are  not  only  successive,  but  always  in  the  same  order 
of  priority, — those  of  the  owner  above  necessarily  preceding 
those  of  the  owner  below ;  and  this  order  is  unchangeable,  ex- 
cept by  changing  the  ownership  of  the  land  itself  to  which  the 
rights  are  appurtenant.  But  in  the  case  of  the  winds  which 
blow  from  every  quarter  of  the  heavens,  I  may  have  the  prior 
right  to-day,  and  with  a  change  in  their  direction,  my  neighbor 
may  have  it  to-morrow.  If,  therefore,  to-day,  when  the  wind  is 
going  from  me  to  him,  I  should  usurp  the  right  to  use  it  to  his 
detriment;  to-morrow,  when  it  is  coming  from  him  tome,  he 
may  inflict  retributive  usurpation  upon  me. 

The  light  of  the  sun,  too,  is  subject  to  the  same  benign  and 
equitable  regulations.  As  this  etherial  element  passes  by  me, 
I  have  a  right  to  bask  in  its  genial  beams,  or  to  employ  its 
quickening  powers.  But  I  have  no  right,  even  on  my  own 
land,  to  build  up  a  wall,  mountain-high,  that  shall  echpse  the 
sun  to  my  neighbor's  eyes. 

Now  all  these  great  principles  of  natural  law,  which  define 
and  limit  the  rights  of  neighbors  and  contemporaries,  are  incor- 
porated into,  and  constitute  a  part  of,  the  civil  law  of  every 
civilized  people ;  and  they  are  obvious  and  simple  illustrations 
of  the  great  proprietary  laws  by  which  individuals  and  gener- 
ations hold  their  rights  in  the  solid  substance  of  the  globe,  in 
the  elements  that  move  over  its  surface,  and  in  the  chemical 
and  vital  powers  with  which  it  is  so  marvellously  endued.  As 
successive  owners  on  a  river's  banks  have  equal  rights  to  the 
waters  that  flow  through  their  respective  domains,  subject  only 
to  the  modification  that  the  proprietors  nearer  the  stream's 
source  must  have  precedence  in  the  enjoyment  of  their  rights 
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over  those  lower  down;  so  the  rights  of  all  the  generations  of 
mankind  to  the  earth  itself,  to  the  streams  that  fertilize  it,  to 
the  winds  that  purify  it,  to  the  vital  principles  that  animate  it, 
and  to  the  reviving  Hght,  are  common  rights,  though  subject  to 
similar  modifications  in  regard  to  preceding  and  succeeding 
generations.  They  did  not  belong  to  our  ancestors  in  perpetu- 
ity; they  do  not  belong  to  us  in  perpetuity;  and  the  right  of 
the  next  generation  in  them  will  be  limited  and  defeasible  like 
ours.  As  we  hold  them  subject  to  their  claims,  so  will  they 
hold  them  subject  to  the  claims  of  their  immediate  successors, 
and  so  on  to  the  end  of  time.  And  the  savage  tribes  that  roam 
about  the  head-springs  of  the  Mississippi  have  as  good  a  right 
to  ordain  what  use  shall  be  made  of  its  copious  waters,  when, 
in  their  grand  descent  across  a  continent,  they  shall  reach  the 
shores  of  arts  and  civilization,  as  any  of  our  predecessors  had, 
or  as  we  ourselves  have,  to  say  what  shall  be  done,  in  perpetu- 
ity, with  the  soil,  the  waters,  the  winds,  the  light,  and  the  invis- 
ible agencies  of  nature,  which  must  be  allowed,  on  all  hands, 
to  constitute  the  indispensable  elements  of  wealth. 

Is  not  the  inference  irresistible,  then,  that  no  man,  by  what- 
ever means  he  may  have  come  into  possession  of  his  property, 
has  any  natural  right,  any  more  than  he  has  a  moral  one,  to 
hold  it,  or  to  dispose  of  it,  irrespective  of  the  needs  and  claims 
of  those,  who,  in  the  august  procession  of  the  generations,  are 
to  be  his  successors  on  the  stage  of  existence  ?  Holding  his 
rights  subject  to  their  rights,  he  is  bound  not  to  impair  the  value 
of  their  inheritance,  either  by  commission  or  by  omission. 

Generation  after  generation  proceeds  from  the  creative  energy 
of  God.  Each  one  stops  for  a  brief  period  upon  the  earth,  rest- 
ing, as  it  were,  only  for  a  night, — like  migratory  birds  upon 
their  passage, — and  then  leaving  it  forever  to  others  whose  ex- 
istence is  as  transitory  as  its  own;  and  the  migratory  flocks 
of  water-fowl  which  sweep  across  our  latitudes  in  their  pas- 
sage to  another  clime,  have  as  good  a  right  to  make  a  perpetual 
appropriation,  to  their  own  use,  of  the  lands  over  which  they 
fly,  as  any  one  generation  has  to  arrogate  perpetual  dominion 
and  sovereignty  for  its  own  purposes  over  that  portion  of  the 
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earth  which  it  is  its  fortune  to  occupy  during  the  brief  period 
of  its  temporal  existence. 

Another  consideration,  bearing  upon  this  arrogant  doctrine  of 
absokite  ownership  or  sovereignty,  has  hardly  less  force  than 
the  one  just  expounded.  We  have  seen  how  insignificant  a 
portion  of  any  man's  possessions  he  can  claim,  in  any  proper 
and  just  sense,  to  have  earned ;  and  that,  in  regard  to  all  the 
residue,  he  is  only  taking  his  turn  in  the  use  of  a  bounty  be- 
stowed, in  common,  by  the  Giver  of  all,  upon  his  ancestors, 
himself,  and  his  posterity, — a  line  of  indefinite  length,  in  which 
he  is  but  a  point.  But  this  is  not  the  only  deduction  to  be  made 
from  his  assumed  rights.  The  present  wealth  of  the  world  has 
an  additional  element  in  it.  Much  of  all  that  is  capable  of  be- 
ing earned  by  man,  has  been  earned  by  our  predecessors,  and 
has  come  down  to  us  in  a  solid  and  enduring  form.  We  have 
not  built  all  the  houses  in  which  we  live;  nor  all  the  roads  on 
Avhich  we  travel  ;  nor  all  the  ships  in  which  we  carry  on  our 
commerce  with  the  world.  We  have  not  reclaimed  from  the 
wilderness  all  the  fields  whose  harvests  we  now  reap ;  and  if 
we  had  no  precious  metals,  or  stones,  or  pearls,  but  such  as  we 
ourselves  had  dug  from  the  mines,  or  brought  up  from  the  bot- 
tom of  the  ocean,  our  coffers  and  our  caskets  would  be  empty 
indeed.  But  even  if  this  were  not  so,  whence  came  all  the 
arts  and  sciences,  the  discoveries  and  the  inventions,  without 
which,  and  without  a  common  right  to  which,  the  valua- 
tion of  the  property  of  a  whole  nation  would  scarcely  equal 
the  inventory  of  a  single  man, — without  which,  indeed,  we 
should  now  be  in  a  state  of  barbarism.  Whence  came  a 
knowledge  of  agriculture,  without  which  we  should  have  so 
little  to  reap  ;  or  a  knowledge  of  astronomy,  without  which  we 
could  not  traverse  the  oceans ;  or  a  knowledge  of  chemistry 
and  mechanical  philosophy  without  which  the  arts  and  trades 
could  not  exist  7  Most  of  all  this  was  found  out  by  those 
who  have  gone  before  us,  and  some  of  it  has  come  down  to  us 
from  a  remote  antiquity.  Surely  all  these  boons  and  blessings 
belong  as  much  to  posterity  as  to  ourselves.  They  have  not 
descended  to  us  to  be  arrested  and  consumed  here,  or  to  be  se- 
questrated from  the  ages  to  come.     Cato  and  Archimedes  and 
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Kepler  and  Newton  and  Franklin  and  Arkwright  and  Fulton, 
and  all  the  bright  host  of  benefactors  to  science  and  art,  did  not 
make,  or  bequeath  their  discoveries  or  inventions  to  benefit 
any  one  generation,  but  to  increase  the  common  enjoyments  of 
mankind  to  the  end  of  time.  So  of  all  the  great  law-givers  and 
moralists  who  have  improved  the  civil  institutions  of  the  State, 
who  have  made  it  dangerous  to  be  wicked,  or, — far  better  than 
this, — have  made  it  hateful  to  be  so.  Resources  developed, 
property  acquired,  after  all  these  ages  of  preparation,  after  all 
these  facilities  and  securities,  accrue  not  to  the  benefit  of  the 
possessor  only,  but  to  that  of  the  next  and  of  all  succeeding 
generations. 

Surely,  these  considerations  limit  still  more  extensively  that 
absolutism  of  ownership  which  is  so  often  claimed  by  the  pos- 
sessors of  wealth. 

But  sometimes,  the  rich  farmer,  the  opulent  manufacturer,  or 
the  capitalist,  when  sorely  pressed  with  his  legal  and  moral 
obligation,  to  contribute  a  portion  of  his  means  for  the  education 
of  the  young,  replies, — either  in  form  or  in  spirit; — "  My  lands, 
my  machinery,  my  gold  and  my  silver,  are  mine;  may  not  1  do 
what  I  will  with  my  own  7  "  There  is  one  supposable  case, 
and  only  one,  where  this  argument  would  have  plausibility.  If 
it  were  made  by  an  isolated,  solitary  being, — a  being  having 
no  relations  to  a  community  around  him,  having  no  ancestors 
to  whom  he  had  been  indebted  for  ninety-nine  parts  in  every 
hundred  of  all  he  possesses,  and  expecting  to  leave  no  posterity 
after  him, — it  might  not  be  easy  to  answer  it.  If  there  were 
but  one  family  in  this  western  hemisphere,  and  one  only  in  the 
eastern  hemisphere,  and  these  two  families  bore  no  civil  and 
social  relations  to  each  other,  and  were  to  be  the  first  and  last 
of  the  whole  race,  it  might  be  difiicult,  except  on  very  high  and 
almost  transcendental  grounds,  for  either  one  of  them  to  show 
good  cause  why  the  other  should  contribute  to  help  to  educate 
children  not  his  own.  And  perhaps  the  force  of  such  an  ap- 
peal would  be  still  further  diminished,  if  the  nearest  neighbor 
of  a  single  family  upon  our  planet  were  as  far  from  the  earth  as 
Uranus  or  Sirius.  In  self-defence,  or  in  selfishness,  one  might 
say  to  the  other,  "What  are  your  fortunes  tome?    You  can 
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neither  benefit  nor  molest  me.  Let  us  each  keep  to  our  own 
side  of  the  planetary  spaces."  But  is  this  the  relation  which 
any  man  amongst  us  sustains  to  his  fellows'?  In  the  midst  of 
a  populous  community  to  which  he  is  bound  by  innumerable 
ties,  having  had  his  own  fortune  and  condition  almost  prede- 
termined and  foreordained  by  his  predecessors,  and  being  about 
to  exert  upon  his  successors  as  commanding  an  influence  as  has 
been  exerted  upon  himself,  the  objector  can  no  longer  shrink 
into  his  individuality,  and  disclaim  connection  and  relationship 
with  the  world.  He  cannot  deny  that  there  are  thousands 
around  him  on  whom  he  acts,  and  who  are  continually  reacting 
upon  him.  The  earth  is  much  too  small,  or  the  race  is  far  too 
numerous,  to  allow  us  to  be  hermits,  and  therefore  we  cannot 
adopt  either  the  philosophy  or  the  morals  of  hermits.  All  have 
derived  benefits  from  their  ancestors,  and  all  are  bound,  as  by 
an  oath,  to  transmit  those  benefits,  even  in  an  improved  condi- 
tion, to  posterity.  We  may  as  well  attempt  to  escape  from  our 
own  personal  identity,  as  to  shake  off"  the  three-fold  relation 
which  we  bear  to  others, — the  relation  of  an  associate  with  our 
contemporaries ;  of  a  beneficiary  of  our  ancestors  ;  of  a  guardian 
to  those  who,  in  the  sublime  order  of  Providence,  are  to  follow 
us.  Out  of  these  relations,  manifest  duties  are  evolved.  The 
society  of  which  we  necessarily  constitute  a  part,  must  be  pre- 
served ;  and,  in  order  to  preserve  it,  we  must  not  look  merely 
to  what  one  individual  or  family  needs,  but  to  what  the  whole 
community  needs ;  not  merely  to  what  one  generation  needs, 
but  to  the  wants  of  a  succession  of  generations.  To  draw  con- 
clusions without  considering  these  facts,  is  to  leave  out  the 
most  important  part  of  the  premises. 

A  powerfully  corroborating  fact  remains  untouched.  Though 
the  earth  and  the  beneficent  capabilities  with  which  it  is  en- 
dued, belong  in  common  to  the  race  ;  yet  we  find  that  previous 
and  present  possessors  have  laid  their  hands  upon  the  whole  of 
it ; — have  left  no  part  of  it  unclaimed  and  unappropriated. 
They  have  circumnavigated  the  globe;  they  have  drawn  lines 
across  every  habitable  portion  of  it,  and  have  partitioned 
amongst  themselves,  not  only  its  whole  area,  or  superficial  con- 
sents, but  have  claimed  it  down  to   the  centre,  and  up  to  the 
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concave, — a  great  inverted  pyramid  for  each  proprietor, — so 
that  not  an  unclaimed  rood  is  left,  either  in  the  caverns  below, 
or  in  tlie  aerial  spaces  above,  where  a  new  adventurer  upon  ex- 
istence can  take  unresisted  possession.  They  have  entered  into 
a  solemn  compact  with  each  other  for  mutual  protection  of  their 
respective  parts.  They  have  created  legislators  and  judges 
and  executive  officers,  who  denounce  and  inflict  penalties  even 
to  the  taking  of  life ;  and  they  have  organized  armed  bands  to 
repel  aggression  upon  their  claims.  Indeed,  so  grasping  and 
rapacious  have  mankind  been,  in  this  particular,  that  they  have 
taken  more  than  they  could  use,  more  than  they  could  peram- 
bulate and  survey,  more  than  they  could  see  from  the  top  of  the 
mast-head,  or  from  the  highest  peak  of  the  mountain.  There 
was  some  limit  to  their  physical  power  of  taking  possession, 
but  none  to  the  exorbitancy  of  their  desires.  Like  robbers, 
who  divide  their  spoils,  before  they  know  whether  they  shall 
find  a  victim,  men  have  claimed  a  continent  while  still  doubtful 
of  its  existence,  and  spread  out  their  title  from  ocean  to  ocean, 
before  their  most  adventurous  pioneers  had  ever  seen  a  shore 
of  the  realms  they  coveted.  The  whole  planet,  then,  having 
been  appropriated ;  there  being  no  waste  or  open  lands,  from 
which  the  new  generations  may  be  supplied  as  they  come  into 
existence,  have  not  those  generations  the  strongest  conceivable 
claim  upon  the  present  occupants,  for  that  which  is  indispensa- 
ble to  their  well-being'?  They  have  more  than  a  preemptive, 
they  have  a  possessory  right  to  some  portion  of  the  issues  and 
profits  of  that,  all  of  which  has  been  taken  up  and  appropriated. 
A  denial  of  this  right  by  the  present  possessors,  is  a  breach  of 
trust, — a  fraudulent  misuse  of  power  given,  and  of  confidence 
reposed.  On  mere  principles  of  political  economy,  it  is  folly; 
on  the  broader  principles  of  duty  and  morality,  it  is  embezzle- 
ment. 

It  is  not  at  all  in  contravention  of  this  view  of  the  subject, 
that  the  adult  portion  of  society  does  take,  and  must  take,  upon 
itself,  the  control  and  management  of  all  existing  property,  until 
the  rising  generation  has  arrived  at  the  age  of  majority.  Nay 
one  of  the  objects  of  their  so  doing  is  to  preserve  the  rights  of 
the  generation  which  is  still  in  its  minority.  Society,  to  this 
16 
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extent,  is  only  a  trustee  managing  an  estate  for  the  benefit  of  a 
part-o\yner,  or  of  one  who  has  a  reversionary  interest  in  it.  This 
civil  regulation,  therefore,  made  necessary  even  for  the  benefit 
of  both  present  and  future  possessors,  is  only  in  furtherance  of 
the  great  law  under  consideration. 

Coincident,  too,  with  this  great  law,  but  in  no  manner  super- 
seding or  invalidating  it,  is  that  wonderful  provision  which  the 
Creator  has  made  for  the  care  of  oflspring,  in  the  aff"ection  of 
their  parents.  Heaven  did  not  rely  merely  upon  our  percep- 
tions of  duty  towards  our  children,  and  our  fidelity  in  its  per- 
formance. A  powerful,  all-mastering  instinct  of  love  was 
therefore  implanted  in  the  parental,  and  especially  in  the  ma- 
ternal breast,  to  anticipate  the  idea  of  duty,  and  to  make  duty 
delightful.  Yet  the  great  doctrine,  founded  upon  the  will  of 
God,  as  made  known  to  us  in  the  natural  order  and  relation  of 
things,  would  still  remain  the  same,  though  all  that  beautiful 
portion  of  our  moral  being,  whence  parental  affection  springs, 
were  a  void  and  a  nonentity.  Emphatically  would  the  obliga- 
tions of  society  remain  the  same  for  all  those  children  who  liave 
been  bereaved  of  parents  ;  or  who,  worse  than  bereavement, 
have  only  monster-parents  of  intemperance,  or  cupidity,  or  of 
any  other  of  those  forms  of  vice,  that  seem  to  suspend  or  to 
obliterate  the  law  of  love  in  the  parental  breast.  For  these, 
society  is  doubly  bound  to  be  a  parent,  and  to  exercise  all  that 
rational  care  and  providence  which  a  wise  father  would  exer- 
cise for  his  own  children. 

If  the  previous  argument  began  with  sound  premises  and  has 
been  logically  conducted,  then  it  has  established  this  position; — 
that  a  vast  portion  of  the  present  wealth  of  the  world  either 
consists  in,  or  has  been  immediately  derived  from,  those  great 
natural  substances  and  powers  of  the  earth,  which  were  be- 
stowed by  the  Creator,  alike  on  all  mankind ;  or  from  the  dis- 
coveries, inventions,  labors  and  improvements  of  our  ancestors, 
which  were  alike  designed  for  the  common  benefit  of  all  their 
descendants.  The  question  now  arises,  at  what  time,  is  this 
wealth  to  be  transferred  from  a  preceding  to  a  succeeding  gen- 
eration. At  what  point,  are  the  latter  to  take  possession  of,  or 
to  derive  benefit  from  it,  or  at  what  time,  are  the  former  to  sur- 
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render  it  in  their  behalf?  Is  each  existing  generation,  and  eacli 
individual  of  an  existing  generation,  to  hold  fast  to  his  posses- 
sions until  death  relaxes  his  grasp;  or  is  something  of  the  right 
to  be  acknowledged,  and  something  of  the  benefit  to  be  yielded, 
beforehand?  It  seems  too  obvious  for  argument,  that  the  latter 
is  the  only  alternative.  If  the  incoming  generation  have  no 
rights  until  the  outgoing  generation  have  actually  retired,  then 
is  every  individual  that  enters  the  world  liable  to  perish  on  the 
day  he  is  born.  According  to  the  very  constitution  of  things, 
each  individual  must  obtain  sustenance  and  succor,  as  soon 
as  his  eyes  open  to  the  light,  or  his  lungs  arc  inflated  by 
the  air.  His  wants  cannot  be  delayed  until  he  himself  can 
supply  them.  If  the  demands  of  his  nature  are  ever  to  be  an- 
swered, they  must  be  answered  years  before  he  can  make  any 
personal  provision  for  them,  either  by  the  performance  of  labor, 
or  by  any  exploits  of  skill.  The  infant  must  be  fed,  before  he 
can  earn  his  bread  ;  he  must  be  clothed  before  he  can  prepare 
garments ;  he  must  be  protected  from  the  elements  before  he 
can  erect  a  dwelling;  and  it  is  just  as  clear  that  he  must  be 
instructed  before  he  can  engage  a  tutor.  A  course  contrary  to 
this,  would  be  the  destruction  of  the  young,  that  we  might 
withhold  their  rightful  inheritance.  Carried  to  its  extreme,  it 
would  be  the  act  of  Herod,  seeking,  in  a  general  massacre,  the 
life  of  one  who  was  supposed  to  endanger  his  power.  Here, 
then,  the  claims  of  the  succeeding  generation,  not  only  upon 
the  affection  and  the  care,  but  upon  the  'property  of  the  preced- 
uig  one,  attach.  God  having  given  to  the  second  generation  as 
full  and  complete  a  right  to  the  incomes  and  profits  of  the 
world,  as  hdias  given  to  the  first;  and  to  the  third  generation 
as  full  and  complete  a  right  as  he  has  given  to  the  second,  and 
so  on  while  the  world  stands;  it  necessarily  follows  that  chil- 
dren must  come  into  a  partial  and  qualified  possession  of  these 
rights,  by  the  paramount  law  of  nature,  as  soon  as  they  are 
born.  No  human  enactments  can  abolish  or  countervail  this 
paramount  and  supreme  law;  and  all  those  positive,  and  often 
arbitrary  enactments  of  the  civil  code,  by  which,  for  the  en- 
couragement of  industry  and  frugality,  the  possessor  of  property 
is  permitted  to  control  it  for  a  limited  period  after  his  decease, 
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must  be  construed  and  executed  in  subservience  to  this  sover- 
eign and  irrepealable  ordinance  of  nature. 

Nor  is  this  transfer  always,  or  even  generally,  to  be  made  in 
kind;  but  according  to  the  needs  of  the  recipient.  The  recog- 
nition of  this  principle  is  universal.  A  guardian  or  trustee  may 
possess  lands,  while  the  ward,  or  owner  under  the  trust,  may 
need  money ;  or  the  former  may  have  money,  while  the  latter 
need  raiment  or  shelter.  The  form  of  the  estate  must  be 
changed,  if  need  be,  and  adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  receiver. 

The  claim  of  a  child,  then,  to  a  portion  of  preexistent  prop- 
erty begins  with  the  first  breath  he  draws.  The  new-born  in- 
fant must  have  sustenance  and  shelter  and  care.  If  the  natural 
parents  are  removed,  or  parental  ability  fails, — in  a  word,  if  pa- 
rents either  cannot  or  will  not  supply  the  infant's  wants,  then 
society  at  large, — the  government, — having  assumed  to  itself 
the  ultimate  control  of  all  property, — is  bound  to  step  in  and 
fill  the  parent's  place.  To  deny  this  to  any  child  would  be 
equivalent  to  a  sentence  of  death, — a  capital  execution  of  the 
innocent, — at  which  every  soul  shudders  !  It  would  be  a  more 
cruel  form  of  infanticide  than  any  which  is  practised  in  China 
or  in  Africa. 

But  to  preserve  the  animal  life  of  a  child  only,  and  there  to 
stop,  would  be, — not  the  bestowment  of  a  blessing,  or  the  per- 
formance of  a  duty, — but  the  infliction  of  a  fearful  curse.  A 
child  has  interests  far  higher  than  those  of  mere  physical  exist- 
ence. Better  that  the  wants  of  the  natural  life  should  be  dis- 
regarded, than  that  the  higher  interests  of  the  character  should 
be  neglected.  If  a  child  has  any  claim  to  bread  to  keep  him 
from  perishing,  he  has  a  far  higher  claim  to  knowledge  to  pre- 
serve him  from  error  and  its  fearful  retinue  of  calamities.  If  a 
child  has  any  claim  to  shelter  to  protect  him  from  the  destroying 
elements,  he  has  a  far  higher  claim  to  be  rescued  from  the 
infamy  and  perdition  of  vice  and  crime. 

All  moralists  agree,  nay,  all  moralists  maintain,  that  a  man 
is  as  responsible  for  his  omissions  as  for  his  commissions ; — 
that  he  is  as  guilty  of  the  wrong  which  he  could  have  prevented, 
but  did  not,  as  for  that  which  his  own  hand  has  perpetrated. 
They  then,  who  knowingly  withhold  sustenance  from  a  new- 
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born  child,  and  he  dies,  are  guilty  of  infanticide.  And,  by  the 
same  reasoning,  they  who  refuse  to  enlighten  the  intellect  of  the 
rising  generation,  are  guilty  of  degrading  the  human  race  ! 
They  who  refuse  to  train  up  children  in  the  way  they  should 
go,  are  training  up  incendiaries  and  madmen  to  destroy  prop- 
erty and  life,  and  to  invade  and  pollute  the  sanctuaries  of  soci- 
ety !  In  a  word,  if  the  mind  is  as  real  and  substantive  a  part 
of  human  existence  as  the  body,  then  mental  attributes  dur- 
ing the  periods  of  childhood,  demand  provision  at  least  as 
imperatively  as  bodily  appetites.  The  time  when  these  re- 
spective obligations  attach,  corresponds  with  the  periods  when 
the  nurture,  whether  physical  or  mental,  is  needed.  As  the 
right  of  sustenance  is  of  equal  date  with  birth,  so  the  right  to 
intellectual  and  moral  training  begins,  at  least  as  eaily  as  when 
children  are  ordinarily  sent  to  school.  At  that  time,  then,  by 
the  irrepealable  law  of  nature,  every  child  succeeds  to  so  much 
more  of  the  property  of  the  community  as  is  necessary  for  his 
education.  He  is  to  receive  this,  not  in  the  form  of  lands,  or  of 
gold  and  silver,  but  in  the  form  of  knowledge  and  a  training  to 
good  habits.  This  is  one  of  the  steps  in  the  transfer  of  the 
property  of  the  present  to  a  succeeding  generation.  Human 
sagacity  may  be  at  fault  in  fixing  the  amount  of  property  to  be 
transferred,  or  the  time  when  the  transfer  should  be  made,  to  a 
dollar  or  to  an  hour  ;  but  certainly,  in  a  republican  government^ 
the  obligation  of  the  predecessors,  and  the  right  of  the  succes- 
sors, extend  to  and  embrace  the  means  of  such  an  amount  of 
education  as  will  prepare  each  individual  to  perform  all  the 
duties  which  devolve  upon  him  as  a  man  and  a  citizen.  It 
may  go  further  than  this  point;  certainly,  it  cannot  fall  short 
of  it. 

Under  our  political  organization,  the  places  and  the  processes 
where  this  transfer  is  to  be  provided  for,  and  its  amount  deter- 
mined, are  the  district  school  meeting,  the  town  meeting,  legis- 
lative halls,  and  conventions  for  establishing  or  revising  the 
fundamental  laws  of  the  State.  If  it  be  not  done  there,  soci- 
ety is  false  to  its  high  trusts ;  and  any  community,  whether 
national  or  state,  that  ventures  to  organize  a  government,  or  to 
administer  a  government  already  organized,  without  making 
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provision  for  the  free  education  of  all  its  children,  dares  the  cer- 
tain vengeance  of  Heaven ;  and,  in  the  squalid  forms  of  pov- 
erty and  destitution,  in  the  scourges  of  violence  and  misrule,  in 
the  heart-destroying  corruptions  of  licentiousness  and  debauch- 
ery, and  in  political  profligacy  and  legalized  perfidy, — in  all 
the  blended  and  mutually  aggravated  crimes  of  civilization  and 
of  barbarism,  will  be  sure  to  feel  the  terrible  retributions  of  its 
delinquency. 

I  bring  my  argument  on  this  point,  then,  to  a  close ;  and  I 
present  a  test  of  its  validity,  which,  as  it  seems  to  me,  defies 
denial  or  evasion. 

In  obedience  to  the  laws  of  God  and  to  the  laws  of  all  civil- 
ized communities,  society  is  bound  to  protect  the  natural  life  ; 
and  the  natural  life  cannot  be  protected  without  the  appropria- 
tion and  use  of  a  portion  of  the  property  which  society  posses- 
ses. We  prohibit  infanticide  under  penalty  of  death.  We 
practise  a  refinement  in  this  particular.  The  life  of  an  infant 
is  inviolable  even  before  he  is  born  ;  and  he  who  feloniously 
takes  it,  even  before  birth,  is  as  subject  to  the  extreme  pen- 
alty of  the  law,  as  though  he  had  struck  down  manhood  in  its 
vigor,  or  taken  away  a  mother  by  violence  from  the  sanctuary 
of  home,  where  she  blesses  her  offspring.  But  why  preserve 
the  natural  life  of  a  child,  why  preserve  unborn  embryos  of 
life,  if  we  do  not  intend  to  watch  over  and  to  protect  them,  and 
to  expand  their  subsequent  existence  into  usefulness  and  hap- 
piness? As  individuals,  or  as  an  organized  community,  we 
have  no  natural  right;  we  can  derive  no  authority  or  counte- 
nance from  reason ;  we  can  cite  no  attribute  or  purpose  of  the 
divine  nature,  for  giving  birth  to  any  human  beings  and  then 
inflicting  upon  that  being  the  curse  of  ignorance,  of  poverty 
and  of  vice,  with  all  their  attendant  calamities.  We  are 
brought  then  to  this  startling  but  inevitable  alternative.  The 
natural  life  of  an  infant  should  be  extinguished  as  soon  as 
it  is  born,  or  the  means  should  be  provided  to  save  that  life 
from  being  a  curse  to  its  possessor ;  and  therefore  every  State 
is  bound  to  enact  a  code  of  laws  legalizing  and  enforcing  In- 
fanticide, or  a  code  of  laws  establishing  Free  Schools  ! 

The  three  following  propositions,  then,  describe  the  broad 
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and  ever-during  foundation  on  which  the  Common  School  sys- 
tem of  Massachusetts  reposes  : 

The  successive  generations  of  men,  taken  collectively,  con- 
stitute one  great  Commonwealth. 

The  property  of  this  Commonwealth  is  pledged  for  the  educa- 
tion of  all  its  youth,  up  to  such  a  point  as  will  save  them  from 
poverty  and  vice,  and  prepare  them  for  the  adequate  perform- 
ance of  their  social  and  civil  duties. 

The  successive  holders  of  this  property  are  trustees,  hound 
to  the  faithful  execution  of  their  trust,  by  the  most  sacred  obli- 
gations; because  embezzlement  and  pillage  from  children  and 
descendants  are  as  criminal  as  the  same  offences  when  per- 
petrated against  contemporaries. 

Recognizing  these  eternal  principles  of  natural  ethics,  the 
Constitution  of  Massachusetts, — the  fundamental  law  of  the 
State, — after  declaring,  (among  other  things,)  in  the  preamble 
to  the  first  section  of  the  fifth  chapter,  that  "  the  encourage- 
ment of  arts  and  sciences  and  all  good  literature,  tends  to  the 
honor  of  GOD,  the  advantage  of  the  Christian  religion,  and  the 
great  benefit  of  this  and  the  other  United  States  of  America," 
proceeds,  in  the  second  section  of  the  same  chapter,  to  set  forth 
the  duties  of  all  future  Legislators  and  Magistrates,  in  the  fol- 
lowing noble  and  impressive  language  : — 

"  Wisdom  and  knowledge,  as  well  as  virtue,  diflfused  gener- 
ally among  the  body  of  the  people,  being  necessary  for  the 
preservation  of  their  rights  and  liberties ;  and  as  these  depend 
on  spreading  the  opportunities  and  advantages  of  education  in 
the  various  parts  of  the  country,  and  among  the  different  orders 
of  the  people,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  legislatures  and  magistrates, 
in  all  future  periods  of  this  Commonwealth,  to  cherish  the  in- 
terests of  literature  and  the  sciences,  and  all  seminaries  of  them ; 
especially  the  University  of  Cambridge,  public  schools,  and 
grammar  schools  in  the  towns ;  to  encourage  private  societies 
and  public  institutions,  rewards  and  immunities,  for  the  promo- 
tion of  agriculture,  arts,  sciences,  commerce,  trades,  manufac- 
tures, and  a  natural  history  of  the  country;  to  countenance 
and  inculcate  the  principles  of  humanity  and  general  benevo- 
lence, public  and  private  charity,  industry  and  frugality,  hon- 
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esty  and  punctuality  in  their  dealings ;  sincerity,  good  humor, 
and  all  social  affections,  and  generous  sentiments  among  the 
people."     See  also  Re.  St.  eh.  23,  <§>  7. 

1  now  proceed  to  give  an  account  of  the  legal  enactments  for 
the  organization  and  administration  of  the  Massachusetts  school 
system.  This  account  will  contain  much  of  specification  and 
detail,  and,  to  the  general  reader,  it  must  be  heavy  and  tedious; 
but  I  hope  its  utility  will  be  some  compensation  for  its  want  of 
attractiveness.  In  giving  this  account,  I  shall  have  occasion  to 
point  out  some  serious  defects ;  and  also  to  refer  to  a  few  pro- 
visions in  the  school  laws  of  other  States,  believed  to  be  far 
superior  to  our  own  ;  but  on  the  whole  it  is  truly  surprising 
that  our  ancestors,  without  experience  and  without  precedent, 
should  have  devised  a  system  so  perfect  in  its  organic  princi- 
ples, and  so  capable  of  easy  adaptation  to  an  advancing  state 
of  society. 

TERRITORIAL  ORGANIZATION  OF  THE  STATE. 

1.  Authorities  differ,  in  regard  to  the  area  of  Massachusetts. 
The  extremes,  I  believe,  are  7,500  square  miles,  and  8,200. 
This  area  is  divided,  territorially,  into  three  hundred  and 
eleven  towns  or  cities.  Each  town  and  city  is  a  body  politic 
and  corporate,  required  by  law,  among  many  other  municipal 
duties,  to  provide  one  or  more  schools  for  the  free  admission  and 
free  education  of  all  its  children.  The  towns  and  cities  vary 
greatly  in  population  and  extent  of  territory.  Boston  in  1845, 
had  a  population  of  114,366;  Hull,  according  to  the  last  United 
States'  census,  had  a  population  of  231  only.  According  to  Hay- 
ward,  the  superficial  extent  of  Middleborough  is  one  hundred 
and  sixty-eight  and  three-fourths  square  miles;  that  of  Newbu- 
ryport  one  square  mile  only.  But  greater  or  less,  each  town  is 
indictable  and  punishable,  if  it  does  not  maintain  one  or  more 
schools.  St.  1839,  ch.  56,  §  1.  Revised  Statutes,  ch.  23,  $  60. 
The  law  fixes  the  minimum,  but  not  the  maximum  of  schooling. 

In  regard  to  this  statutory  and  peremptory  requisition,  to 
maintain  a  school,  it  is  observable,  that  the  law  is  superseded, 
or  has  become  obsolete,  in  an  extraordinary  way.     1  here  is  but 
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one  town  in  the  State,  which  does  not  voluntarily  tax  itself  for 
an  amount  of  schooling  many  times  greater  than  the  law  re- 
quires ;  and  in  regard  to  the  excepted  town,  as  it  has  no  occa- 
sion for  more  than  one  school,  the  length  of  the  year  will  not 
allow  it  to  transcend  the  law  so  much  as  it  otherwise  would. 
In  this  respect,  the  towns  are  like  a  righteous  man,  who  acts 
from  a  higher  motive  than  a  legal  mandate  ; — who  does  right 
because  it  is  right,  and  has  no  occasion  to  think  of  penalties  as 
restraints  from  wrong. 

2.  It  is  left  optional  with  each  town  or  city  either  to  subdi- 
vide its  territory  into  school  districts,  or  to  administer  its  schools 
in  its  corporate  capacity,  and  without  any  such  subdivision. 
Re.  St.  ch.  23,  §  24.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  most  towns  are  subdi- 
vided into  districts.  A  portion  of  the  towns  maintain  their 
schools  without  any  such  territorial  subdivision. 

As  a  general  fact,  the  schools  in  undistricted  towns  are  greatly 
superior  to  those  in  districted  towns; — and  for  obvious  reasons. 
The  first  class  of  towns, — the  undistricted, — provide  all  the 
schoolhouses,  and,  through  the  agency  of  the  school  committee, 
employ  all  the  teachers.  If  one  good  schoolhouse  is  provided 
for  any  section  of  the  town,  all  the  other  sections,  having  con- 
tributed their  respective  portions  of  the  expense  to  erect  the 
good  house,  will  demand  one  equally  good  for  themselves;  and 
the  equity  of  such  a  demand  is  so  obvious,  that  it  cannot  be 
resisted.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  each  section  were  a  separate 
district,  and  bound  for  the  whole  expense  of  a  new  house,  if 
it  should  have  one,  it  would  be  tempted  to  continue  in  an  old 
house,  long  after  it  had  ceased  to  be  comfortable ;  and  indeed, 
as  experience  has  too  often  and  sadly  proved,  long  after  it  has 
ceased  to  be  tenantable.  So,  too,  in  undistricted  towns,  we  never 
see  the  painful,  anti-republican  contrast  of  one  school,  in  one 
section,  kept  all  the  year  round,  by  a  teacher  worth  a  hundred 
dollars  a  month,  while,  in  another  section  of  the  sam.e  town,  the 
school  is  kept  on  the  minimum  principle,  both  as  to  time  and 
price,  and,  of  course,  yielding  only  a  minimum  amount  of 
benefit,  to  say  nothing  of  probable  and  irremediable  evils  that 
it  may  inflict.  In  regard  to  supervision,  also,  when  the  school 
committee  are  responsible  for  the  condition  of  all  the  schools, 
17 
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they  will  be  constrained  to  visit  all  alike,  to  care  for  all  alike, 
and,  as  far  as  possible,  to  aim,  in  all,  at  the  production  of  equal 
results;  because  any  partiality  or  favoritism  will  be  rebuked 
at  the  ballot-box.  In  undistricted  towns,  therefore,  three  grand 
conditions  of  a  prosperous  school, — viz.,  a  good  house,  a  good 
teacher,  and  vigilant  superintendence, — are  secured  by  motives 
which  do  not  operate  in  districted  towns.  Under  such  a  sys- 
tem, it  is  obvious  that  each  section  of  a  town  will  demand,  at 
least,  an  equal  degree  of  accommodation  in  the  house,  of  tal- 
ent in  the  teacher,  and  of  attention  in  the  committee,  and,  should 
any  selfish  feelings  be  indulged,  it  is  some  consolation  to  reflect 
that  they  too  will  be  harnessed  to  the  car  of  improvement. 

I  consider  the  law  of  1789,  authorizing  towns  to  divide  them- 
selves into  districts,  the  most  unfortunate  law  on  the  subject  of 
Common  Schools,  ever  enacted  in  the  State.  During  the  last 
two  years,  several  towns  have  abolished  their  districts,  and 
assumed  the  administration  of  the  schools  in  their  corporate 
capacity  ;  and  I  learn,  from  the  reports  of  the  school  commit- 
tees, that  many  others  are  contemplating  the  same  reform. 

3.  In  order  to  constitute  legal  school  districts,  the  whole  ter- 
ritory of  a  town  must  be  divided.  The  several  districts  must 
also  be  set  off  by  metes  and  bounds.  It  is  not  sufficient  to  as- 
sign certain  individuals  by  name,  with  their  families,  to  a  dis- 
trict. The  town  must  be  divided  geographically.  12  Pickering's 
Re.  206,  Perry  v.  Dover.  7  lb.  106,  Withhigton  v.  Eveleth. 
But  if  certain  individuals  named,  with  their  polls  and  estates, 
are  assigned  to  a  district,  it  will  be  valid.  The  assignment  of 
estates  will  carry  the  real  estate  of  the  persons  named.  It  is 
not  necessary  that  the  district  should  be  included  within  contin- 
uous geographical  lines.  7  Metcalf's  Re.  218,  Alden  v.  Roimsville. 
Probably  a  large  number  of  towns  in  the  State,  which  carry  on 
their  schools  on  the  district  system,  will  be  found,  should  any 
htigation  arise,  not  to  be  legally  districted. 

The  number  of  different  districts,  or  schools, — for  some  dis- 
tricts have  more  than  one  school, — in  the  State,  during  the 
school  year  1845-6,  was  3475.  Taking  the  whole  area  of  the 
State  at  8,200  square  miles,  this  gives,  on  an  average,  two 
y^^Vhs  square  miles  to  a  district,  or  school, — a  little  less  than 
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two  and  one-third.  But  there  are  in  the  State  955,283^  acres 
of  unimproved  lands;  and  360,278|  acres  which  are  unim- 
provable ;  so  that  there  is,  upon  an  average,  about  one  school  to 
every  two  square  miles  of  improved  land,  in  the  State. 

4.  Two  or  more  contiguous  school  districts,  in  adjoining 
towns,  may,  with  the  consent  of  each  district,  and  of  the  re- 
spective towns  to  which  they  belong,  unite  and  form  one  dis- 
trict. Re.  St.  ch.  23,  ^§  49,  50.  They  may  separate  by  a  vote 
of  the  district  and  of  the  towns.     lb.  §  51. 

5.  Any  two  or  more  contiguous  districts  may  associate  to- 
gether and  form  a  Union  District,  for  the  purpose  of  maintain- 
ing a  Union  School,  to  be  kept  for  the  benefit  of  the  older 
children  of  such  associated  districts,  if  the  inhabitants  of  each 
of  such  districts  shall,  at  legal  meetings  called  for  the  purpose, 
agree  to  form  such  union  by  a  vote  of  two-thirds  of  the  legal 
voters  of  each  district,  present  and  voting  thereon.  St.  1839, 
ch.  56,  •§.  2.  St.  1838,  ch.  189,  §  1.  These  acts  were  passed  to 
facilitate  the  classification  of  scholars.  If  two  districts  have 
seventy-five  scholars  each,  of  all  ages  between  4  and  16,  each 
will  maintain  its  school  under  almost  paralyzing  disadvantages. 
Each  will  have  a  great  number  of  studies,  and  a  great  number 
of  classes; — of  course  there  will  be  but  little  time  for  each 
class;  and  a  teacher  most  eligible  for  the  large  scholars  may  be 
very  unfit  for  the  small  ones,  and  vice  versa.  By  forming  a 
Union  district,  each  could  send  twenty-five  of  its  more  advanced 
pupils  to  a  Union  school,  to  be  taught  by  a  male;  and  retain 
the  other  fifty,  to  be  taught  by  females.  Thus  three  schools  of 
proper  size  would  be  formed,  which  could  be  maintained  for  as 
small  a  sum  as  the  two  original  ones  would  cost ;  and,  as  every 
teacher  well  knows,  could  be  taught  with  three-fold  the  effi- 
ciency. Should  a  larger  number  of  districts,  or  districts  con- 
taining a  larger  number  of  scholars,  be  united,  the  benefits 
would  be  proportionably  enhanced. 

6.  Two  districts  of  an  anomalous  character  exist  in  the  State, 
each  of  which  was  created  by  a  special  act  of  incorporation 
obtained  from  the  Legislature.  Unlike  other  districts,  these 
chartered  ones  have  power  to  tax  themselves  for  the  general 
support  of  schools.  They  have,  in  this  respect,  the  same  powers 
that  towns  have.     For  school  purposes,  each  one  is  a  town 
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within  a  town.  The  establishment  of  such  districts  is  contrary 
to  the  general  policy  of  the  State ;  and  though  several  efforts 
have  been  made,  within  a  few  years  past,  for  the  creation  of 
similar  districts  in  other  towns,  they  have  been  unsuccessful. 
The  objection  urged  against  these  applications  is  briefly  this  : — 
If  the  populous  and  wealthy  part  of  a  town  has  power  to  tax 
itself  for  the  support  of  schools,  the  strongest  motive  to  make 
common  cause  with  the  ivhole  town,  for  the  same  object,  is  taken 
away.  The  privileged  part  of  the  town  can  have  the  best  of 
schools,  though  all  the  residue  of  it  should  have  the  poorest. 
The  incorporated  portion  may  have  the  preponderance  in  re- 
spect to  wealth,  and  a  majority  of  the  voters.  If  so,  the  rest  of 
the  town  would  be  at  their  mercy,  and  would  be  obliged  to 
accept  such  schools  as  their  charity  would  grant.  The  incor- 
porated part,  having  incurred  the  expense  of  providing  for  its 
own  schools,  must  be  actuated  by  very  high  motives,  to  do  for 
others  as  it  had  done  for  itself.  The  whole  host  of  selfish  im- 
pulses would  be  arrayed  against  a  compliance  with  this  great 
law  of  Christian  ethics.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  affluent  and 
educated  portion  of  the  town  can  move  no  faster  than  its  neigh- 
bors move;  if  the  condition  of  its  own  improvement  is,  that  its 
neighbors  shall  be  improved  also;  then,  whether  animated  by 
interested  or  disinterested  motives,  it  must  labor  for  the  advance- 
ment of  others  that  it  may  secure  its  own. 

This  division  of  the  State  into  towns,  school  districts,  and 
union  districts, — with  the  two  incorporated  districts  last  men- 
tioned,— includes  the  whole  territorial  organization  of  the  Com- 
monwealth. 

DUTY  OF  TOWNS  TO  MAINTAIN  SCHOOLS. 

7.  Each  town  in  the  State,  however  small  may  be  its  terri- 
tory, its  wealth,  or  its  population,  must  maintain,  in  each  year, 
one  school,  for  the  term  of  six  months,  or  two  or  more  schools 
for  terms  of  time  that  shall  together  be  equivalent  to  six  months. 
Re.  St.  ch.  23,  §  L    St.  1839,  ch.  56,  §  1. 

8.  In  every  town  containing  one  hundred  families  or  house- 
holders, there  must  be  kept,  in  each  year,  one  school  for  the 
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term  of  twelve  months,  or  two  or  more  schools  for  terms  of  time 
that  shall  together  be  equivalent  to  twelve  months.  Re.  St.  ch. 
23,  §2. 

9.  In  every  town  containing  one  hundred  and  fifty  families  or 
householders,  there  must  be  kept,  in  each  year,  two  schools  for 
nine  months  each,  or  three  or  more  schools,  for  terms  of  time 
that  shall  together  be  equivalent  to  eighteen  months.  Re.  St. 
ch.  23,  §  3. 

10.  In  every  town  containing  five  hundred  families  or  house- 
holders, there  must  be  kept  in  each  year,  two  schools  for  twelve 
months  each,  or  three  or  more  schools,  for  terms  of  time  that 
shall  together  be  equivalent  to  twenty-four  months.  Re.  St. 
ch.  23,  §4. 

11.  It  is  required  that,  in  each  of  the  above'mentioned  schools, 
a  teacher  be  employed  whose  morals  are  good,  and  who  is  com- 
petent to  instruct  children  in  orthography,  reading,  writing, 
English  grammar,  geography,  arithmetic  and  good  behavior,  lb. 

12.  Every  town  containing  five  hundred  families,  or  house- 
holders, besides  the  schools  above  mentioned,  must  (with  one 
conditional  exemption  to  be  noticed  below,)  maintain  a  school, 
to  be  kept  by  a  master  of  competent  ability  and  good  morals, 
who  shall,  in  addition  to  the  branches  of  learning  before  men- 
tioned, give  instruction  in  the  history  of  the  United  States, 
book-keeping,  surveying,  geometry  and  algebra  ;  and  such  last 
mentioned  school  must  be  kept  for  the  benefit  of  all  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  town,  ten  months  at  least,  exclusive  of  vacations, 
in  each  year;  and  at  such  convenient  place,  or  alternately  at 
such  places,  in  the  town,  as  the  said  inhabitants  at  their  annual 
meeting  shall  determine ;  and  in  every  town  containing  four 
thousand  inhabitants,  the  said  master  shall,  in  addition  to  all 
the  branches  of  instruction,  which  have  been  above  enumer- 
ated for  both  classes  of  schools,  be  competent  to  instruct  in  the 
Latin  and  Greek  languages,  general  history,  rhetoric  and  logic. 
Re.  St.  ch.  23,  *^  5. 

13.  The  two  last  mentioned  schools  must  be  kept  for  the  ben- 
efit of  the  whole  town.  It  is  not  sufficient  to  establish  such  a 
school  for  the  benefit  of  one  part  of  the  town  only.  16  Mass. 
Re.  141,  Comm,onwealth  v.  Dedham. 
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14.  To  constitute  such  a  school  within  the  meaning  of  the 
law,  the  teacher  must  not  only  be  qualified,  as  the  law  provides, 
but  must  be  engaged  to  teach  a  school  of  that  description,  and 
the  school  must  be  duly  regulated  as  to  the  admission  of  schol- 
ars,    lb. 

15.  Any  town,  although  it  should  contain  "five  hundred 
famihes,"  or  "  four  thousand  inhabitants,"  which  will  raise  by 
a  tax  upon  itself,  for  the  support  of  town  or  district  schools, 
twenty-five  per  cent,  more  than  it  had  ever  raised  for  the  same 
purpose,  in  any  one  year  preceding  the  21st  day  of  March, 
1840,  is  exempted  from  the  legal  obligation  to  maintain  the 
higher  classes  of  schools  mentioned  in  the  above  paragraph  num- 
bered 12.    St.  of  1840,  ch.  76. 

The  above  are  all  the  provisions  of  the  law,  which  are  oblig- 
atory upon  towns,  and  which  can  be  enforced  by  penalties,  in 
regard  to  the  length  of  schools  which  the  towns  must  provide, 
the  qualifications  of  the  teachers  they  must  employ,  and  the 
number  of  branches  which  must  be  respectively  taught  therein. 

16.  Any  town  containing  less  than  five  hundred  families  or 
householders  may  establish  and  maintain  a  school,  for  the  ben- 
efit of  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  town,  for  such  term  of  time  in 
any  year,  or  in  each  year,  as  they  may  deem  expedient,  in 
which  school,  instruction  shall  be  given  in  the  history  of  the 
United  States,  book-keeping,  surveying,  geometry  and  algebra. 
Re.  St.  ch.  23,  §  6.     See /?05^,  17  and  107. 

17.  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  into  execution  the  above 
requirements  of  the  law,  it  is  expressly  provided  that  "  towns," 
(and  by  a  general  provision  of  law,  the  word  "  towns"  includes 
"cities  "  also,  unless  the  latter  are  expressly  excepted,)  "  shall 
have  power  to  grant  and  vote  such  sums  of  money  as  they  shall 
judge  necessary  for  the  following  [among  many  other]  pur- 
poses : 

"  For  the  support  of  schools."  Re.  St.  ch.  15,  <§>  12.  See 
also  Re.  St.  ch.  23,  §  9. 

A  question  has  sometimes  been  started,  whether,  under  this 
general  authority  given  to  towns,  "  to  grant  and  vote  such  sums 
of  money  as  they  shall  judge  necessary  for  the  support  of 
schools"  they  can  "  grant  and  vote"  any  more  money  than  is 
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barely  sufficient  to  maintain  the  grades  of  schools  specified,  and 
for  the  length  of  time  specified  in  the  law, — that  is,  whether 
ihe'ir  power  is  limited  by  their  obligation.  This  topic  was  dis- 
cussed at  length,  in  my  Eighth  Annual  Report.  The  conclu- 
sions there  arrived  at  were,  that  the  Statute  expresses  the  mini- 
mum of  time  and  of  quality,  below  which  the  schools  shall  never 
be  suffered  to  fall,  but  that  it  allows  any  town  to  rise  as  high 
above  this  lowest  limit,  as,  in  its  discretion,  fairly  and  honestly 
exercised,  it  may  deem  best.  This  opinion  was  deemed  to  be  a 
fair  inference  from  the  language  of  the  law,  confirmed  by  long- 
continued  usage,  and  demanded  by  the  necessities  of  a  repub- 
lican government. 

Since  that  report  was  written,  the  identical  question  has  been 
brought  before  our  Supreme  Judicial  Court,  sitting  for  the 
county  of  Essex,  and  decided  by  them.  I  am  happy  to  say, 
that  ihe  opinion  expressed  in  the  report  is  sustained  by  the  de- 
cision of  this  highest  tribunal,  in  its  full  extent.  The  prin- 
ciple now  established  is  of  such  immense  importance,  that  I 
deem  it  advisable  to  add  the  decision  of  the  court  at  length  in  a 
note.  Henceforth,  our  schools  are  not  merely  free,  but  the 
towns  have  a  right  to  make  them  as  good,  as  long,  and  as  nu- 
merous, as,  in  the  exercise  of  an  honest  discretion,  they  may 
deem  expedient.^ 

^SUPREME  JUDICIAL  COURT. 

November  Term,  1346.     Essex. 
John  N.  Cashing"  v.  Inhabitants  of  the  Toicn  of  Newbiirijport. 

This  case  came  before  the  Court  on  the  following  agreed  statement  of  facts  : — 

The  town  of  Newburyport,  at  its  annual  meeting  in  March,  1843,  voted  to  raise  the 
sum  of  $20,000  for  town  expenses  for  the  current  municipal  year,  of  which  sum  $7,000 
were  appropriated  for  the  support  of  schools.  This  sum  was  assessed  upon  the  polls  and 
estates  of  the  inhabitants,  collected  and  appropriated  accordingly.  At  the  same  meeting 
it  was  voted  to  establish  a  female  High  School,  with  a  male  insiructer,  and  such  assist- 
ants as  may  be  necessary,  and  the  selectmen  were  directed  ta  purchase  a  site,  and  pro- 
ceed to  erect  a  building  for  the  use  of  said  school. 

At  the  aljourned  meeting  held  in  April,  1S43,  the  selectmen  were  authorized,  by  vote 
of  the  town,  to  hire  a  sufficient  sum  of  money  to  carry  into  effect  the  vote  of  the  town 
to  establish  said  school,  purchase  said  site,  &c. 

Pursuant  to  the  above  votes,  the  selectmen,  in  the  same  year,  hired  the  sum  of  $6,500, 
on  interest,  with  which  they  purchased  a  site  and  erected  a  building  thereon,  for  the 
purpose  of  said  school,  which  was  organized  and  put  into  operation  in  the  fall  of  that 
year,  and  has  ever  since  continued  in  operation  at  the  town  expense  as  a  female  High 
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18.  Each  town  holds  one  or  more  annual  meetings.  These 
meetings  are  called  annual  because  the  law  requires  that  they 
should  be  held  on  some  one  of  certain  specified  days,  each  year. 
Of  all  these  meetings  due  notice  must  be  given  by  a  public, 

School,  for  the  purpose  of  teaching  book-keeping,  algebra,  geometry,  history,  rhetoric, 
mental,  moral  and  natural  philosophy,  botany,  the  Latin  and  French  languages,  and  other 
higher  branches  of  knowledge  than  are  taught  in  the  grammar  schools  of  the  town. 

During  the  whole  of  the  years  1843  and  1844,  the  town  had,  and  maintained  by  taxes 
levied,  as  herein  stated,  the  following  other  separate  and  distinct  schools,  viz  :  a  high 
school  for  males,  such  as  is  mentioned  in  the  5th  sect.  23d  chap.  Revised  Statutes  ;  an 
English  high  school,  four  male  grammar  schools,  six  male  primary  schools,  six  female 
primary  schools,  and  three  female  grammar  schools. 

The  town,  at  its  annual  meeting  in  March,  1344,  voted  to  raise  the  sum  of  $23,500  for 
the  expenses  of  the  town  for  the  current  municipal  year,  of  which  sum,  $6,650  were  ap- 
propriated to  the  support  of  ail  the  schools  aforesaid,  8350  for  the  incidental  expenses  of 
the  school  committee,  and  $2,000  for  the  payment  of  the  interest  accruing  on  the  town 
debt,  including  the  sum  hired  as  aforesaid,  and  $2,000  for  the  reduction  of  the  town  debt. 
The  said  sum  voted  was  assessed  upon  the  polls  and  estates  of  the  inhabitants,  and  col- 
lected and  appropriated  accordingly. 

The  town  during  said  years,  1343  and  1844,  contained  more  than  4,000  inhabitants. 

The  plaintiff,  who  is  a  citizen  of  said  town,  and  resided  there  in  1843  and  1844,  pos- 
sessed in  both  said  years  four  separate  estates,  viz  :  a  house  on  High  street,  occupied  by 
himself;  another  house  which  he  leased  ;  a  wharf  and  stores  on  Water  street,  occupied 
by  himself  and  another  jointly,  and  a  store  on  Market  square,  which  he  leased,  and  also 
personal  property,  consisting  of  vessels  and  merchandise. 

In  1843,  the  plaintiff,  for  his  proportion  of  the  money  voted  to  be  raised  that  year,  was 
assessed  upon  his  personal  estate,  which  was  valued  by  the  assessors  of  the  town  for 
that  year,  in  their  valuation  of  the  estates  of  the  inhabitants  and  others  taxable,  at  $55,000, 
the  sum  of  $357  50  ;  upon  his  said  four  several  estates,  which  were  jointly  valued  by  the 
assessors  in  a  gross  sum  at  $11,000,  the  sum  of  $71  50,  and  upon  his  poll  $1  50,  making 
in  all  the  sum  of  $430  50  tax,  and  the  plaintiff,  on  demand,  paid  said  tax  (excepting 
$31  50,  which  the  assessors  abated  for  over  valuation  of  his  personal  estate,)  to  the  col- 
lector to  whom  was  committed  the  tax  bills  and  the  warrant  prescribed  by  law,  to  collect 
the  tax  so  assessed  and  levied  upon  the  plaintiff's  property,  so  valued  as  aforesaid.  The 
plaintiff,  at  the  time  of  making  said  payment  to  said  collector,  made  no  protest  against 
the  payment  of  the  same. 

In  1844,  the  plaintiff,  for  his  proportion  of  the  money  voted  to  be  raised  that  year,  was 
assessed  upon  his  personal  estate,  which  was  valued  by  the  assessors  of  the  town  for 
that  year  in  their  valuation  of  the  estates  of  the  inhabitants  and  others  taxable,  at 
$35,000,  the  sum  of  $280  ;  upon  his  said  four  several  estates,  which  were  jointly  valued  by 
the  assessors  in  a  gross  sum  at  $10,500,  the  sum  of  $34,  and  upon  his  poll  $1  50,  amount- 
ing in  all  to  the  sum  of  $365  50,  which  said  tax,  deducting  $21  93,  discount  made  by 
vote  of  the  town  upon  all  payments  made  in  30  days  after  issuing  the  tax  bills  by  the 
collector,  the  plaintiff  paid,  on  demand,  to  the  collector,  to  whom  was  committed  the  tax 
bills  and  the  warrant  as  aforesaid,  to  collect  said  tax  so  levied  and  assessed  as  aforesaid, 
upon  the  plaintiffs  property,  so  valued  as  aforesaid,  the  plaintiff  making,  at  the  time  of 
paying  the  same,  (which  was  within  said  30  days,)  a  protest  that  said  tax  was  an  illegal 
tax,  and  that  he  paid  the  same  under  duress,  and  not  voluntarily ;  and  that  he  should 
institute  a  suit  to  recover  back  the  same. 
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official  document,  called  a  "  warrant."  Every  male  citizen,  of 
21  years  of  age  and  upwards,  (excepting  paupers  and  persons 
under  guardianship,)  who  has  resided  in  the  State  one  year, 
and  within  the  town,  in  which  he  may  claim  a  right  to  vote, 

Upon  this  statement  of  facts,  it  is  agreed  that  if  it  shall  appear  to  the  Court  that  the 
action  cannot  be  maintained,  the  plaintiff  shall  become  nonsuit,  otherwise  judgment  for 
plaintiff. 

The  opinion  of  the  Court  was  delivered  by  Shaw,  C.  J.* 

Although  the  amount  involved  in  the  decision  of  this  case  is  small,  it  presents  a  ques- 
tion of  great  importance  to  the  people  of  Massachusetts.  The  case  presented  is  this  : 
The  inhabitants  of  Newburyport  voted  to  raise  sums  of  money,  in  the  manner  provided 
by  law,  on  the  polls  and  estates  of  the  inhabitants,  sufficient  to  maintain  schools,  for  a 
longer  time  in  each  year,  for  both  sexes,  and  for  teaching  higher  branches  of  education  than 
the  Statute  of  the  Commonwealth,  in  terms,  requires.  To  his  proportion  of  the  taxes 
raised  for  these  and  other  purposes,  the  plaintiff  was  assessed,  and  he  contends  that  this 
portion  of  the  tax  was  illegal,  because  the  town  had  no  legal  authority  to  raise  money 
for  these  purposes  ;  and,  as  the  tax  was  entire,  and  this  part  inseparable  from  the  residue, 
the  whole  is  void,  and  he  seeks  to  recover  it  back  in  this  action. 

The  claim  made  by  the  plaintiff  in  this  action,  is  founded  upon  the  principle  often  de- 
cided in  this  Commonwealth,  in  a  series  of  cases,  of  which  Stetson  v.  Kempton,  may  be 
considered  as  a  leading  one,  that  towns  are  corporations  of  limited  powers;  that  they 
cannot  vote  and  assess  money  upon  the  inhabitants  for  all  purposes  indiscriminately,  but 
must  be  confined  to  the  established  powers  of  towns,  as  settled  by  positive  enactment, 
or  by  well  defined  and  ancient  usage.  This  is  undoubtedly  a  correct  principle,  and  it  is 
important  to  be  adhered  to,  though  it  is  not  easy,  in  regard  to  all  the  powers  of  towns,  to 
lay  down,  in  the  form  of  an  exact  definition,  what  objects  are  within,  and  what  beyond, 
the  scope  of  those  powers.  Should  a  new  power  be  conferred  on  a  town  for  the  first 
time,  as,  for  instance,  to  construct  and  maintain  an  aqueduct  or  other  specific  purpose, 
they  must,  no  doubt,  confine  themselves  to  the  limits  of  the  power  conferred.  In  gen- 
eral, the  corporate  powers  of  towns  have  originated  in  this  way  ;  they  have  been  required 
to  provide  for  certain  wants  of  the  community,  or  to  perform  certain  duties  for  the  com- 
mon benefit,  such  as  making  roads,  relieving  the  poor,  supporting  schools  and  the  like, 
and  then,  either  in  express  terms  or  by  necessary  implication,  they  are  invested  with  all 
the  powers  necessary  to  the  performance  of  such  duties. 

The  establishment  of  schools  for  the  education,  to  some  extent  at  least,  of  all  the  chil- 
dren of  the  whole  people,  is  nrl  the  result  of  any  recent  enactment ;  it  is  not  the  growth 
evenof  our  present  constitutional  government,  or  the  provincial  government  which  pre- 
ceded it,  but  extends  back  two  hundred  years  to  the  early  settlement  of  the  Colony.  In- 
deed, the  establishment  of  popular  schools  is  understood  to  have  been  one  of  the  objects 
for  which  powers  were  conferred  on  certain  associations  of  persons,  living  together  in 
townships,  enabling  them  to  regulate  and  manage  certain  prudential  concerns  in  which 
they  have  a  common  interest.  The  question,  therefore,  does  not  depend  upon  the  literal 
construction  of  certain  clauses  in  the  Revised  Statutes,  as  if  they  were  the  first  and  only 
legal  enactments  on  the  subject ;  but,  regarding  them  as  the  revision  of  a  system  of  pro- 
visions, indicating  a  long  course  of  policy  of  the  government  under  all  its  forms,  these 
Statutes,  in  pari  materia,  may  justly  be  resorted  to  in  ascertaining  the  true  construction 
of  a  particular  enactment. 

*  TVilde,  J.  did  not  sit  in  this  case. 
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six  months  next  preceding  any  meeting  for  the  transaction  of 
town  affairs,  and  who  shall  have  paid,  by  himself  or  his  parent, 
master  or  guardian,  any  state  or  county  tax,  which  shall,  within 
two  years  next  preceding  such  meeting,  have  been  assessed 

Besides,  we  think  that  these  and  all  similar  enactments  are  to  be  considered  under  the 
strong  light  cast  upon  them  by  the  just  and  liberal  and  enlightened  views  of  the  founders 
of  our  Commonwealth,  in  the  State  Constitution,  chapter  5,  section  2,  as  follows  : — 

"  Wisdom  and  knowledge,  as  well  as  virtue,  diffused  generally  among  the  body  of  the 
people,  being  necessary  to  the  preservation  of  their  rights  and  liberties,  and  as  these  de- 
pend on  spreading  the  opportunities  and  advantages  of  education  in  the  various  parts  of 
the  country,  and  among  the  different  orders  of  the  people,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  Legisla- 
tures and  magistrates  to  cherish,  &c.,  especially  the  University  of  Cambridge,  public 
schools  and  grammar  schools  in  the  towns,"  &c. 

Though  this  provision  does  not  prescribe  a  precise  practical  rule,  which  is  usually  not 
within  the  purpose  of  a  constitution,  yet  it  does  announce,  in  clear  and  energetic  terms, 
the  object  of  that  constitution,  to  establish  a  free  government  sustained  by  an  enlight- 
ened, intelligent  and  educated  people,  that  this  should  extend,  as  far  as  practicable,  to  all 
classes  of  the  people  ;  and  for  this  purpose  it  is  made  the  duty  of  the  Legislature,  who 
make  the  laws,  and  of  the  magistrates  who  may  expound  them,  to  cherish  the  interests 
of  literature,  among  other  means,  by  Public  Schools  and  Grammar  Schools,  in  the  towns. 

With  these  general  views,  let  us  now  turn  to  the  existing  provisions  of  the  Revised 
Statutes. 

By  Re.  St.  c.  15,  §  12,  it  is  provided  that  towns  shall  have  power  to  grant  and  vote 
such  sums  of  money  as  they  shall  judge  necessary,  for  various  purposes,  the  first  of 
which  is,  "  for  the  support  of  town  schools." 

It  is  contended,  on  the  part  of  the  plaintiff,  that  as  this  would  give  an  indefinite  power 
to  towns,  though  no  limit  is  annexed  to  it  at  the  place  where  it  is  found,  there  must  be  a 
limit  found  in  some  other  parts  of  the  code,  and  we  are  referred  to  several  of  the  first 
sections  of  chap.  23.  These,  it  is  manifest,  are  all  mandatory,  prescribing  what  towns 
are  compelled  to  do  under  the  act.  §  1  requires  a  town  having  50  families  or  house- 
holders, to  have  a  school  each  year,  equal  in  the  aggregate  to  six  months.  §  2.  One  hun- 
dred families,  12  months.  §3.  One  hundred  and  fifty  families,  18  months.  §4.  Five  hun- 
dred families,  24  months,  together  with  a  High  School  for  all  the  inhabitants,  not  less 
than  10  months  in  each  year.  These  are  required  under  penalty  of  a  fine,  lb.  §60.  Here, 
then,  is  the  precise  question.  On  the  part  of  the  plaintiff  it  is  contended,  that  these  sec- 
tions directing  what  are  the  smallest  sums  which  towns  must  raise  in  order  to  save 
themselves  from  the  penalties  of  the  law,  do  also  constitute  a  limit  beyond  which  towns 
have  no  power  to  raise  money  for  schools.  This  certainly  is  not  the  effect  of  the  terms 
of  these  enactments;  and  whether,  upon  a  just  and  correct  exposition,  this  was  the  nec- 
essary or  natural  implication  from  these  provisions,  must  depend  upon  other  parts  of  the 
same  chapter  and  other  Statutes  in  pari  materia,  and  the  general  policy  indicated  by  the 
course  of  legislation,  to  determine  the  true  intent  and  meaning  of  the  Legislature  in  these 
enactments.  The  question  is,  whether  the  description  of  schools  which  towns  shall  be 
required  to  maintain,  is  a  description  of  schools,  which  alone,  towns  in  their  corporate 
capacity,  have  power  to  support  at  the  common  expense. 

The  affirmative  of  this  proposition  cannot  be  maintained,  because  it  is  inconsistent 
with  other  provisions  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  with  previous  and  subsequent  legisla- 
tion, and  with  a  practice  which  has  been  so  extensively  adopted,  both  before  and  since 
the  Revised  Statutes,  as  to  amount,  in  some  measure,  to  a  practical  and  contemporaneous 
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upon  him  in  any  town  ;  and  also,  every  citizen  who  shall  be 
by  law  exempted  from  taxation,  and  who  shall,  in  all  other 
respects,  be  qualified  as  aforesaid,  is  a  legally  qualified  voter 
upon  all  questions  concerning  town  affairs ;    and,  of  course, 

legislative  exposition  of  its  true  intent  and  meaning.  It  is  inconsistent  with  the  clause 
first  above  cited,  c.  15,  §  12,  which  provides  that  towns  shall  have  power  to  raise  money 
"  for  the  support  of  town  schools."  It  is,  however,  urged,  that  if  this  be  construed  to  be 
an  unlimited  power,  towns  might  raise  money  to  support  a  medical,  theological  or  law 
school,  or  a  military  school.  But  this,  we  think,  would  not  be  a  just  conclusion.  They 
are,  still,  to  be  totD7i  schools,  and  designed  for  the  general  education  of  all  the  people  ;  and 
what  are  understood  by  toicn  schools,  must  be  determined  by  an  honest  application  of 
the  rules  of  good  sense  in  ascertaining  the  meaning  of  these  well  known  terms,  by  long 
and  established  and  approved  usage,  and  the  known  policy  of  the  Legislature.  There 
is  a  clause  in  chap.  23,  §9,  which,  if  it  stood  alone,  would  seem  to  give  some  counte- 
nance to  the  argument  we  are  considering.  The  several  towns  are  thereby  authorized 
and  directed,  &c.,  to  raise  such  sums  for  the  support  of  the  sc/ioofe  a/bresairf,  as  they 
shall  judge  necessary.  It  is,  however,  to  be  considered,  that  this  provision,  as  well  as 
that  in  c.  15,  §  12,  are  both  affirmative.  One  gives  the  power  in  general  terms,  the  other 
gives  a  qualified  power.  They  were  both  passed  at  the  same  time,  and  may  well  stand 
together.  But  it  is  not  difficult  to  perceive  how  both  these  provisions  came  to  be  intro- 
duced. In  revising  the  Statutes,  the  Commissioners  undoubtedly  took  the  former 
Statutes  in  the  order  in  which  they  found  them,  and  with  such  curtailment  and  modifica- 
tion as  they  thought  useful,  introduced  them  into  their  work.  And  probably,  in  prepar- 
ing one  provision,  it  was  not  always  possible  to  recollect  the  terms  of  every  other  provi- 
sion having  some  relation  thereto,  especially  when  they  were  found  under  different  heads 
in  the  old  Statutes.  In  chap.  15,  the  Commissioners  were  enumerating  the  powers  of 
towns;  they  took  the  provision  direct  from  Statute,  1785,  c.  75,  §7,  which  provides  that 
"  towns  may  grant  and  vote  such  sum  of  money  as  they  shall  judge  necessary  for  the 
support  of  the  ministry,  schools,"  &c.  Here,  by  the  Re.  St.  the  same  power  was 
given.  But  the  provision  secondly  above  cited.  Re.  St.  c.  23,  §  9,  is  taken  nearly  in  terms 
from  Statute,  1826,  c.  143,  §4,  the  Statute  then  in  force  for  the  general  regulation  of 
schools.  If,  then,  it  should  be  argued  that  it  was  the  intention  of  the  makers  of  Stat- 
ute, 1826,  to  limit  and  restrain  the  power  of  towns,  as  expressed  in  Statute,  1785,  c.  75, 
§  7,  an  intention  which,  we  think,  cannot  be  inferred  from  the  terms  of  it,  it  is  a""  suffi- 
cient answer  to  say,  that  such  intention  was  waived,  and  the  former  provision  restored  by 
being  reinstated  in  terms  in  the  Revised  Statutes. 

There  is  one  other  clause  in  Re.  St.  c.  23,  from  which  it  is  attempted  to  support 
the  plaintifi^s  construction.  It  is  §  6,  which  provides  that  any  town  containing  less  than 
five  hundred  families,  may  establish  and  maintain  such  a  school  as  is  first  mentioned  in 
the  preceding  section,  for  such  time  as  they  may  think  expedient.  It  is  hence  argued, 
that  if  towns  have  the  power  contended  for,  this  section  would  be  unnecessary.  This 
would  certainly  seem  to  be  so.  But  such  clauses  are  often  inserted  for  greater  caution, 
when  the  effect  is,  not  to  introduce  a  new  law,  but  to  remove  doubts,  and  to  give  greater 
certainty  to  such  provision.  We  do  not,  therefore,  think  that  the  implication  arising  from 
this  clause  can  have  much  effect  to  control  the  other  parts  of  the  Statute. 

But  the  construction  contended  for,  seems  to  be  inconsistent  with  the  course  of  legis- 
lation on  the  subject.  The  laws  made  under  the  Colonial  and  Provincial  governments, 
were  mandatory  and  not  restrictive.     They  required  towns  to  go  to  a  certain  extent  in 
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upon  all  questions  concerning  schools  and  school  committees. 
Re.  St.  ch.  15,  §  17;  11  Pick.  538. 

19.  On  the  day  appointed  the  voters  assemble.     The  article 
in  the  warrant,  relative  to  the  raising  of  money  for  the  support 

maintaining  schools ;  but  they  do  not  seem  to  be  restrained  from  going  further,  either  in 
terms  or  by  implication. 

Without  citing  all  the  ancient  Statutes,  there  is  one  of  the  Province  laws,  passed  in 
1768,  which  appears  to  me  to  have  a  considerable  bearing  on  the  question.  The  date 
shows  that  this  act  passed  just  as  the  troubles  which  preceded  the  Revolution  were 
coming  on,  and  it  was  probably  the  last  act  passed  on  the  subject  of  schools,  before  the 
adoption  of  the  Constitution.  In  order  to  understand  the  act  which  I  am  about  to  cite, 
it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  territory  of  the  State  was  divided  into  parishes,  com- 
monly in  the  law  called  precincts,  and  a  town  often  consisted  of  ten  or  more  precincts. 
It  might  happen,  and  probably  often  did  so  happen,  that  a  town  would  consist,  in  part,  of 
a  village  or  seaport,  compactly  settled,  whilst  the  residue  of  the  town  would  be  thinly 
settled  by  agricultural  inhabitants,  like  Newbury  or  Charlestown,  before  they  were 
divided,  or  as  Plymouth  now  is.  The  compact  portion  would  usually  compose  a  par- 
ish, and  would  be  better  able  to  raise  money  for  schools,  and  desirous  of  giving  their 
children  a  better  education,  with  a  view  to  their  being  employed  in  trade  or  navigation, 
than  the  residue  of  the  town  could  well  afford.  Such  being  the  condition  of  the  several 
towns,  the  act  in  question  passed,  (Anc.  Ch.  666)  with  a  preamble  setting  forth  that, — 
"  Whereas,  it  may  happen,  that  where  towns  or  districts  consist  of  several  precincts,  some 
of  such  precincts  may  be  disposed  to  e.'tpend  more  for  the  instruction  of  children  and 
youth  in  useful  learning,  within  their  own  bounds,  than,  as  parts  of  such  towns  or  dis- 
tricts, they  are  by  law  held  to  do,  &c.  And,  whereas,  the  encouragement  of  learning 
tends  to  the  promotion  of  religion  and  good  morals,  and  the  establishment  of  liberty, 
civil  and  religious,"  &c.  This  last  preamble  was  probably  thrown  in  to  intimate  to  the 
members  of  parishes,  that  though  the  support  of  public  schools  for  general  education, 
was  the  proper  concern  of  towns,  yet  that  the  purpose  was  not  so  alien  to  that  of  an  in- 
stitution for  religious  objects  as  it  would  seem  to  be,  since  the  encouragement  of  learn- 
ing, like  the  more  direct  means  of  public  worship  and  religious  instruction  which  are  the 
objects  of  a  parochial  institution,  tends  to  the  promotion  of  religion  and  good  morals,  and 
the  security  of  civil  and  religious  liberty.  The  Statute  then  goes  on  to  enact,  that  the 
major  part  of  the  inhabitants  may  meet  and  vote  to  raise  any  sums  for  the  building  and 
repair  of  schoolhouses,  and  the  support  of  schools  and  schoolmasters,  to  be  assessed  and 
levied  like  other  taxes. 

Here  it  is  expressly  provided,  that  a  part  of  the  inhabitants  of  a  town  may,  at  their 
own  option,  by  vote  of  a  majority,  levy  and  assess  upon  all  that  class  of  inhabitants  who 
come  within  the  description,  such  sum  as  they  may  agree  upon,  in  order  to  establish 
better  schools,  than,  as  part  of  the  town,  they  could  have.  Could  it  have  been  the  intent 
of  the  Legislature  to  authorize  a  constituent  part  of  a  town  to  levy  on  themselves  a 
larger  amount  than  they  are  held  by  law  to  do,  and  yet  that  the  whole  body,  if  they  had 
the  ability,  should  be  inhibited  from  exercising  the  same  power  ?  Several  acts  passed 
after  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution,  which  did  not  essentially  vary  the  law.  I  have 
already  cited  Stat.  1785,  c.  75,  §  7,  authorizing  towns  to  vote  and  assess  money  "  for 
schools  "  without  limitation.  The  first  direct  act  on  the  subject  of  schools  under  the 
present  Constitution,  was  Stat.  1789,  c.  19.  It  was,  like  those  that  preceded  it,  manda- 
tory and  compulsive.  This  Statute,  after  requiring  towns  having  50,  100  and  150  house- 
holders, respectively,  to  have  Common  Schools  for  a  term,  in  the  aggregate  equal  to  six 
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of  schools,  comes  up  in  its  order  for  the  consideration  and  action 
of  the  town.  A  specific  sum  must  be  proposed,  and  any  voter 
has  a  right  to  name  the  sum  he  wishes  to  have  raised.  If 
any  other  voter   deems  it  either  too  high  or  too  low,  he  may 

months,  for  each  50  householders,  requires  towns  of  200  householders  to  have  a  grammar 
schoolmaster,  well  instructed  in  the  Latin,  Greek  and  English  languages,  for  12  months, 
and  Common  Schools  for  12  months.  No  higher  requisition,  as  an  absolute  duly,  was 
imposed  on  any  town,  although  it  should  contain  any  number  of  hundreds  or  thousands 
of  householders  beyond  two  hundred. 

What  is  the  just  inference  to  be  drawn  from  this  stale  of  the  law?  The  Statute  of 
1785  had  already  been  passed  and  was  then  in  force,  authorizing  towns,  in  general  terms 
and  without  restriction,  to  raise  money  for  the  support  of  schools.  May  it  not  be  fairly 
inferred  as  the  intent  of  the  Legislature,  simply  to  designate  the  lowest  grade  of  schools, 
the  support  of  which  should  exempt  a  town  from  the  penalties  of  the  law,  leaving  to  the 
towns  themselves,  with  the  powers  already  conferred  on  them,  to  raise  such  further 
amount  for  the  support  of  schools,  according  to  their  own  views  of  their  ability,  as  the 
numbers  to  be  taught,  and  the  advance  of  improvement  in  education,  might,  in  tiieir  judg- 
ment, require  ?  The  towns  exceeding  200  families,  being  the  more  populous,  would,  in 
general,  be  the  more  prosperous  and  wealthy,  and,  after  being  required  to  keep  a  gram- 
mar school  for  instruction  in  the  languages,  and  a  given  number  of  Common  Schools,  it 
might  be  well  considered  by  the  Legislature  that  such  towns  could  safely  be  entrusted 
with  the  discretion  of  making  a  voluntary  provision  for  such  other  schools  as  their 
wants  might  require. 

Various  acts  were  passed  from  time  to  time,  especially  upon  the  subject  of  school  dis- 
tricts, but  no  general  revision  of  the  whole  law  was  made  until  the  Statute  of  1S26,  c. 
143.  This,  like  the  former,  required  towns  of  50, 100  and  150  householders,  respectively, 
to  maintain  Common  Schools,  for  6,  12  and  13  months,  and  further  required  cities  and 
towns  of  500  householders  to  maintain  such  Common  Schools  for  a  term,  in  the  aggre- 
gate equal  to  24  months,  and,  in  addition  thereto,  an  English  High  School,  and  if  it  con- 
tain 4000  inhabitants,  they  shall  have  an  instructer  in  the  Latin  and  Greek  languages, 
history,  rhetoric  and  logic.  These  requisitions  are  enforced  by  penalties.  But  no  greater 
requisition  is  made  on  towns  having  more  than  500  householders  and  4000  inhabitants. 
This  act  was  passed  at  a  time  when  there  were  many  towns  in  the  Commonwealth  having 
more  than  4000  inhabitants  ;  it  was  in  force  till  the  adoption  of  the  Revised  Statutes 
and  its  provisions  were  thereby  substantially  refinacted.  Could  it  have  been  intended  to 
restrain  the  populous  and  wealthy  towns,  however  large  and  able,  without  regard  to  the 
number  to  be  instructed,  to  the  meagre  provision  of  24  months  of  Common  Schools,  and 
one  Grammar  School  ? 

Some  other  acts  making  special  provisions  or  slight  alterations,  in  appropriation  of  the 
money  required  to  be  raised,  seem  to  carry  the  implication,  that,  although  the  amount  to 
be  raised  shall  not  be  diminished,  there  is  no  restriction  upon  its  enlargement.  Statute, 
1823,  c.  1 11 ,  since  repealed,  provided  that  towns  of  5000  inhabitants,  at  their  option,  instead 
of  an  instructer  in  languages,  might  have  an  English  High  School,  or  apply  the  whole  of 
the  money  required  to  be  raised  for  such  school  to  the  support  of  the  district  schools  ; 
but  it  is  with  this  proviso,  that  no  town  shall  avail  itself  of  any  of  the  provisions  of  the 
act  so  as  to  diminish  the  time,  during  which  towns  are  required  by  law  to  maintain  pub- 
lic schools. 

Statute,  1828,  c.  128,  makes  a  somewhat  similar  provision  as  to  the  appropriation  of 
the  money,  but  with  the  still  more  significant  proviso,  that  such  sum  or  sums  shall  not 
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propose  to  modify  the  original  proposition.  The  whole  subject 
of  Public  Education  is  thus  thrown  open.  The  liberal,  the 
public-spirited,  those  who  see  in  our  pubhc  school  system  the 
great  upholding  principle  of  all  our  institutions,  and  the  means 

be  less  thaa  the  highest  sum  which  has  been  raised  by  such  town,  within  the  four  years 
last  past.  It  carefully  provides  a  minimum,  and  that  not  regulated  by  the  requirements 
of  the  Statute,  but  by  the  previous  conduct  of  the  town  ;  but  it  indicates  no  maximum  of 
the  sum  to  be  raised. 

Such  being  the  state  of  the  law  when  the  Revised  Statutes  were  passed,  we  think  an 
argument  of  some  weight  may  be  drawn  from  the  practical  construction  put  upon  these 
enactments  by  the  larger  towns, — perhaps  it  may  be  safely  said,  by  most  of  the  towns  of 
the  Commonwealth.  The  sum  required  to  be  raised,  not  being  proportioned  to  the  num- 
bers to  be  educated,  it  must  have  been  as  manifest  to  towns  as  to  the  Legislature,  that  a 
provision  quite  adequate  to  the  exigencies  of  one  town,  would  be  quite  inadequate  to 
those  of  another.  And  it  is  believed  that  the  cities  and  larger  towns  have  uniformly  and 
for  years,  raised  more  money  than  they  could  be  required  to  raise  by  the  provisions  of 
the  Statute.  And,  as  it  cannot  be  presumed  that  they  have  purposely  acted  in  violation 
of  the  law,  they  must  have  acted  on  the  assumption,  that,  as  the  true  construction  of  the 
Statute,  though  they  were  bound  to  raise  the  sum  for  schools  to  the  amount  specified, 
they  were  not  restrained  from  raising  more. 

We  are  aware  that,  as  a  general  rule,  practice  under  a  Statute  is  not  a  very  safe  rule 
of  exposition.  An  erroneous  construction  may  have  been  hastily  or  carelessly  adopted 
by  one,  been  followed  by  others,  and  become,  to  a  considerable  extent,  general.  But 
when  a  particular  provision  of  law,  constituting  part  of  a  highly  important  and  much 
cherished  system  of  policy,  was  early  passed,  and  received  a  practical  construction,  and  was 
afterwards  repeatedly  reenacted  in  connection  with  other  provisions,  without  alteration  of 
its  terms,  the  Legislature  knowing  what  construction  has  been  put  upon  it,  must  be  pre- 
sumed to  intend  that  it  shall  be  understood  and  applied,  as  it  had  been  long  understood 
and  applied,  so  that  a  practice,  under  such  circumstances,  becomes  a  just  exponent  of  the 
true  meaning  and  object  of  the  law.  In  connection  with  this  view,  it  is  proper  to  add, 
that  provision  was  made  by  Statute,  1825,  c.  170,  Statute,  1826,  c.  143,  Statute  1838, 
c.  105,  that  full  returns  should  be  annually  made  by  every  town  to  the  government,  specify- 
ing the'  amount  of  money  raised,  the  number  of  schools  kept,  the  aggregate  of  time, 
number  of  pupils,  &c.  So  that  the  manner  in  which  the  existing  law  was  understood 
and  executed,  was  well  known  to  the  Legislature. 

There  is  one  other  consideration  leading  to  the  same  result,  which  deserves  some  no- 
tice. The  course  of  policy  seems  to  have  been  to  encourage  towns  to  liberal  appropria- 
tions for  the  support  of  schools.  But,  according  to  the  argument  of  the  plaintiff,  there 
would  be  no  scope  for  liberality ;  indeed,  there  would  be  no  room  on  the  part  of  towns 
for  deliberation  or  choice.  According'to  the  argument,  towns  are  compellable  by  law  to 
raise  a  certain  sum  ;  by  another  provision  of  law,  this  sum  is  the  measure  and  limit  of  the 
amount  which  the  town  has  power  to  raise,  and  any  tax  for  a  larger  sum  would  be  illegal. 
By  Statutes,  1839,  c.  56,  and  1841,  c.  17,  provision  is  made  for  the  distribution  of  the 
school  fund.  It  is  to  be  apportioned  among  towns  according  to  the  number  of  persons 
therein  between  the  ages  of  four  and  sixteen ;  but  it  is  with  this  express  restriction,  that 
no  such  apportionment  shall  be  made  to  any  town  which  shall  have  failed  to  raise  by  tax- 
ation, a  sum  equal  at  least  to  $1  25  for  each  person  between  the  ages  of  lour  and  sixteen 
years.  Now  whether  this  would  exceed  or  not  the  amount  necessary  to  support  the 
Common  and  Grammar  Schools  as  required,  it  establishes  a  different  rule  and  may  ex- 
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of  advancing  the  civilization  of  tiie  race ; — who  see  in  it  both 
the  conservative  and  the  progressive  principle  of  society, — will 
advocate  a  generous  appropriation.  Others,  actuated  by  oppo- 
site motives,  will  contend  for  a  reduction  of  the  grant  to  the 
lowest  possible  amount.  On  the  one  side,  the  duty  of  a  people 
to  educate  its  children  ;  their  right  to  so  much  of  the  property  of 
the  community  as  is  necessary  for  such  an  object ;  the  rela- 
tion of  education,  on  the  one  hand,  to  crime  and  pauperism, 
to  superstition  and  violence,  and  on  the  other,  to  individual 
dignity  and  happiness,  to  social  prosperity  and  renown,  to  the 
ability  of  the  people  to  read  and  interpret  the  Scriptures  for 
themselves,  and  to  learn  more  of  the  attributes  of  God  from  a 
study  of  his  works ; — all  these  and  every  other  consideration 
which  legitimately  appertains  to  the  subject,  may  be  adduced 
and  expounded  ;  while  all  the  arguments  and  pretexts  and 
sophistries,  which  cupidity  and  narrow-mindedness  and  an 
aristocratic  feeling  dare  to  set  forth,  may  be  advanced  on  the 
other.  Every.man  who  has  a  right  to  vote  has  a  right  to  speak. 
When  the  discussion  has  closed, — which  has  sometimes  lasted 
for  days, — the  vote  is  taken.  The  will  of  the  majority  decides 
the  question.  If  exercised  in  good  faith,  there  is  no  earthly 
tribunal  that  can  reverse  the  decision.     The  vote  is  recorded. 

ceed  it ;  indeed,  ia  tbe  larger  towns,  it  must  exceed  it.  Besides,  the  law,  by  the  terms 
"  at  least  Si  25,"  implies  that  they  may  raise  more.  And  it  would  be  strange  so  to  con- 
strue several  laws,  made  in  pari  materia,  that  whilst  one  holds  out  a  benefit  to  towns 
to  aid  and  assist  them  in  the  great  purpose  of  education,  it  cannot  be  enjoyed,  because  it 
would  be  a  violation  of  another. 

On  the  whole,  the  Court  are  of  opinion  that  the  provision  in  the  Revised  Statutes, 
which  provides  the  small  amount  of  schooling  which  towns  are  compelled  to  provide  for, 
under  a  penalty,  is  not  a  definition  or  limit  of  the  Public  Schools,  which  they  have  au- 
thority to  provide  for,  by  taxation  ;  but  the  provision  is  to  be  taken  in  connection  with 
the  broader  power  given  to  towns  to  grant  and  vote  money,  as  they  shall  judge  necessary, 
for  the  support  of  schools,,  and  also  with  the  whole  course  of  policy  and  of  legislation  on 
the  same  subject.  This  power  is  to  be  exercised  in  good  faith  for  the  sup|)ort  of  town 
schools,  as  that  term  is  well  known  and  understood,  for  the  common  and  general  benefit, 
and  not  colorably  for  the  promotion  of  other  and  different  objects.  In  the  agreed  state- 
ment of  facts,  it  appears  to  the  Court,  that  the  schools  established  by  the  town  of  New- 
buryport,  though  extending  to  instruction  in  branches  of  knowledge  beyond  those  re- 
quired by  the  Statutes,  were  yet  Town  Schools,  within  the  proper  meaning  of  that  term, 
provided  for  the  benefit  of  all  the  inhabitants,  that  the  taxes  levied  for  the  support  of 
them,  in  common  with  other  town  charges  were  not  illegal,  that  the  plaintiff  in  paying 
his  just  proportion  of  them  was  not  illegally  taxed,  and  cannot  maintain  his  action  to 
recover  back  the  amount  paid.    Plaintiff  nonsuit. 
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The  amount  is  certified  to  the  assessors,  is  levied  upon  the 
inhabitants  and  collected  from  them  in  the  same  manner  that 
all  other  town  taxes  are  levied  and  collected.  Re.  St.  ch.  23 
§9. 

Thus  annually,  in  these  primary  meetings,  the  great  vital 
principles  on  which  society  is  organized  are  subject  to  be  brought 
under  review,  in  the  presence  of  the  whole  people.  The  claims 
of  the  future  upon  the  present,  the  duty  of  parents  towards 
children,  of  ancestors  to  posterity,  may  be  rehearsed  or  dis- 
cussed anew,  with  every  returning  year. 

It  is  obvious,  that,  in  a  free  government,  the  cause  of  Popular 
Education  cannot  advance,  without  a  corresponding  advance- 
ment of  the  people.  Hence,  he  who  would  improve  the  schools, 
must  enlighten  the  public.  The  work  is  slow,  like  the  uprising 
of  a  coralline  rock  from  the  bottom  of  the  ocean;  but  when  it 
has  once  spread  out  its  broad  foundations  and  reached  the  sur- 
face, it  will  defy  the  tempests  and  billows  of  popular  commo- 
tion ;  for  nothing  but  some  great  catastrophe  of  nature  can 
upheave  or  overwhelm  it. 

When  collected,  the  school  money  is  deposited  in  the  hands 
of  the  town  treasurer. 

20.  In  all  towns  whose  territory  is  divided  into  districts,  an 
important  question  now  arises,  respecting  the  principles  on 
which  the  money  shall  be  apportioned  among  them.  The  au- 
thority to  apportion  the  money  is  vested  exclusively  in  the 
towns.  It  is  doubtful  whether  any  other  power,  so  important 
and  so  liable  to  abuse,  has  ever  been  conferred  upon  a  muni- 
cipal corporation,  without  some  right  of  appeal  or  redress,  in 
case  of  mal-administration. 

The  circumstances  of  the  districts  are  exceedingly  various. 
Some  contain  but  half  a  dozen  scholars;  others  as  many  hun- 
dreds. Some  have  only  a  few  small  and  poor  farms;  in  others, 
there  is  a  concentration  of  wealth  ;  and  hence,  in  a  town  con- 
taining a  dozen  districts,  it  often  happens  that  a  majority  of 
them  pay  but  a  small  portion  of  the  school  tax,  while  the  resi- 
due of  it  is  principally  derived  from  a  few  of  the  rest.  It  is 
obvious,  therefore,  that  no  specific  rule  can  be  devised  for  cases 
so  various.     This  is  probably  the  reason  why  the  law  has  sub- 
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mitted  all  questions  relative  to  the  distribution  of  the  school 
money  among  the  districts,  to  the  towns  respectively.  The 
manner  of  distribution  has  been  quite  as  various  as  the  circum- 
stances which  the  towns  have  had  to  consult.  In  some  cases, 
where  no  striking  inequalities  existed  in  the  condition  of  the 
districts,  the  money  has  been  equally  distributed  among  them. 
In  other  cases,  one  third,  one  half,  two  thirds,  three  fourths,  or 
some  other  fractional  part,  has  been  divided  equally  among  the 
districts,  and  the  residue,  according  to  the  number  of  children 
they  respectively  contained,  between  the  ages  of  4  and  16  years  ; 
or  between  the  ages  of  4  and  21.  In  some,  the  division  has  been 
made  according  to  the  number  of  heads  of  families  in  each  dis- 
trict ;  and,  in  others,  according  to  the  number  of  houses  in  each  ! 
Devices  have  been  innumerable,  and,  for  want  of  recognizing 
a  natural  standard,  the  most  arbitrary  ones  have  been  adopted. 
Public  attention  had  never  been  called  to  this  subject,  until  the 
year  1844.  In  that  year,  the  basis  of  distribution,  adopted  by 
the  several  towns  in  the  State,  was  ascertained  and  published. 
(See  8th  Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  Education,  pp.  79-97, 
and  7th  Volume  Common  School  Journal,  pp.  102-114.)  There 
is  reason  to  fear  that,  in  many  cases,  an  equitable  principle  of 
distribution  has  not  been  applied.  The  stronger  districts  being 
able  to  outvote  the  weaker,  have  sometimes  assigned  to  them- 
selves the  lion's  share.  The  principle  of  distribution  advocated 
in  that  Report  was,  the  bestowment  of  equal  school  privileges 
upon  all  the  children  in  the  toion,  whether  they  chanced  to  belong 
to  a  large  district  or  to  a  small  one,  to  a  rich  district  or  to  a  poor 
one.  The  amount  and  quality  of  education  which  a  child 
should  receive  from  the  town  of  its  nativity  or  residence,  should 
not  depend  upon  his  being  born  or  having  his  home  on  one  side 
or  the  other  of  a  school  district  boundary,  arbitrarily  drawn. 
The  republican  and  the  Christian  doctrine  is, — the  bestowment 
of  equal  privileges  upon  all,  and  then  let  the  fortunes  of  each 
individual  depend  upon  the  use  which  he  makes  of  the  privi- 
leges bestowed. 

21.  We  have  now  arrived  at  a  point  in  the  order  of  proceed- 
ings, where  the  money  for  the  current  expenses  of  the  schools 
has  been  voted  by  the  town,  collected  and  deposited  in  the 
19 
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town  treasury,  and  the  principles  which  are  to  regulate  its  dis- 
tribution have  been  made  known.  But  this  money  may  not 
have  been  designed  to  cover  all  the  expenses  incident  to  the 
support  of  the  schools.  In  cases  where  the  towns  are  districted, 
it  is  specifically  restricted  to  the  three  items, — the  wages  and 
board  of  teachers,  and  fuel  for  the  schools,  St.  1846,  ch.  223, 
§2. 

A  suitable  house  must  be  provided,  in  which  the  school  may 
be  kept,  and  the  house  must  be  properly  furnished  for  the  con- 
venience of  teacher  and  scholars. 

22.  When  a  town  is  not  divided  into  districts,  the  duty  of 
erecting  and  furnishing  schoolhouses  must  be  performed  by  the 
town  in  its  corporate  capacity.     Re.  St.  ch.  23,  *§>  24. 

23.  And  even  when  a  town  chooses  to  divide  itself  into  dis- 
tricts, it  may  still,  in  its  corporate  capacity,  erect,  own  and 
furnish  all  the  schoolhouses,  and  retain  the  control  over  them. 
Re.  St.  ch.  23,  §§  32,  28. 

24.  When  a  town  which  has  been  districted,  wishes  either  to 
abolish  its  districts,  or  to  resume  its  right  of  ownership  and 
control  over  the  schoolhouses,  a  convenient  and  equitable  mode 
of  proceeding  is,  for  the  town  to  cause  an  appraisement  of  the 
value  of  all  the  existing  schoolhouses  to  be  made,  to  levy  a  tax 
sufficient  for  the  erection  of  new  ones,  and  then  to  remit,  to  the 
tax  payers  of  each  of  the  old  districts  a  proportion  of  the  tax, 
equal  to  the  value  of  its  house.  In  this  way,  all  the  houses  be- 
come the  common  property  of  the  town,  and  if  any  district  has 
just  provided  itself  with  a  suitable  building,  it  is  exempted  from 
a  further  assessment ;  it  pays  its  tax  by  surrendering  its  house. 

I  now  proceed  to  consider  the  important  subject  of 

SCHOOL  DISTRICTS. 

25.  These  are  formed  by  the  town, — the  voters  in  each  dis- 
trict having  no  further  power  in  giving  them  shape  or  extent, 
than  that  which  they  possess  as  voters  in  the  town.  Re.  St. 
ch.  23,  §  24. 

A  town  has  authority  to  alter  the  limits  of  all  its  school 
districts,  or  of  any  of  them.  15  Pick.  35,  Allen  v.  Westport : 
4  Mass.  534,  Richards  v.  Daggett. 
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Where  districts  exist,  it  is  apparent  that  they  must  be  invested 
with  certain  powers,  by  which  they  can  perform  their  duties 
and  protect  their  rights. 

26.  In  Massachusetts,  each  school  district  is  a  body  corpor- 
ate. It  can  prosecute  and  defend  in  any  action  relating  lo  the 
property  or  affairs  of  the  district.     Re.  St.  ch.  23,  *§>  57. 

27.  It  has  power,  as  a  corporation,  to  talie  and  hold,  in  fee 
simple  or  otherwise,  any  estate,  real  or  personal,  which  may 
be  given  to  it,  or  purchased  by  it,  for  the  support  of  a  school  or 
schools,  in  the  district.     Re.  St.  ch.  23,  §  58. 

Every  school  district  must  be  organized, — that  is,  it  must 
have  a  class  of  officers  by  whom  its  records  can  be  made,  kept 
and  authenticated,  and  who  can  execute  its  will  legally  ex- 
pressed. 

28.  The  selectmen  of  all  towns,  divided  into  school  districts, 
and  the  prudential  committees  of  all  such  districts,  upon  appli- 
cation made  to  them  respectively,  in  writing,  by  three  or  more 
residents  in  any  district,  who  pay  taxes,  must  issue  their  war- 
rant directed  to  one  of  the  persons  making  such  application, 
requiring  him  to  warn  the  inhabitants  of  such  district,  who  are 
qualified  to  vote  in  town  affairs,  to  meet  at  such  time  and  place 
in  said  district,  as  shall  be  expressed  in  the  warrant.  Re.  St. 
ch.  23,  §  46. 

29.  The  warning  above  described  must  be  given  seven  days 
at  least  before  the  time  appointed  for  the  meeting,  and  it  must 
be,  either  by  personal  notice  to  every  voter  in  the  district,  or  by 
leaving,  at  his  last  and  usual  place  of  abode,  a  written  notifi- 
cation, expressing  therein  the  time,  place  and  purpose  of  the 
meeting.     Re.  St.  ch.  23,  §  47. 

30.  After  a  district  meeting  has  been  once  legally  called,  and 
the  district  organized,  the  voters  may,  at  any  regular  meeting, 
having  an  article  in  the  warrant  for  the  purpose,  prescribe  the 
mode  of  warning  all  future  meetings  of  the  district.  They  may 
also  direct  by  whom,  and  in  what  manner,  such  meetings  shall 
be  called.     Re.  St.  ch.  23,  §  48. 

It  is  a  general  principle  that  no  business  can  be  legally  trans- 
acted in  any  meeting,  of  which  due  notice  has  not  been  given 
by  the  insertion  of  an  article  in  the  warrant,  calling  the  same. 
10  Pick.  543,  Little  v.  Merrill 
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31.  It  is  the  first  duty  of  the  qualified  voterSj  after  having 
been  legally  warned,  and  having  assembled,  to  choose  a  mod- 
erator. They  must  then  choose  a  clerk.  The  clerk  must  be 
sworn  to  the  faithful  discharge  of  the  duties  of  his  office,  by 
the  moderator,  in  open  meeting,  or  by  a  justice  of  the  peace. 
When  qualified  by  taking  the  oath  of  office,  the  clerk  must 
make  a  fair  record  of  all  votes  passed  at  the  meeting,  and  cer- 
tify the  same  when  required.  The  clerk  is  to  hold  his  office, 
until  another  is  chosen  and  sworn  in  his  stead.  Re.  St.  ch.  23, 
§27. 

32.  The  clerk  of  a  school  district  is  liable  only  for  a  want  of 
integrity  on  his  part.  Should  the  district  pass  any  illegal  vote 
for  raising  money  by  tax,  the  district  is  liable  for  the  illegality 
in  the  proceedings  which  may  have  been  had  in  relation  to  rais- 
ing such  money;  but  if  the  clerk  has  certified  truly,  to  the  as- 
sessors of  the  town,  the  votes  of  the  district,  he  is  not  liable. 
Re.  St.  ch.  23,  §  29. 

33.  In  every  school  in  the  Commonwealth,  containing  fifty 
or  more  scholars,  as  the  average  number,  the  school  district,  or 
town  to  which  such  school  belongs,  must  employ  a  female  as- 
sistant or  assistants,  unless  such  school  district  or  town  shall, 
at  a  meeting  regularly  called  for  that  purpose,  vote  to  dispense 
with  the  same.     St.  1839,  ch.  56,  §  1. 

PRUDENTIAL  COMMITTEES. 

34.  It  is  optional  with  the  town,  even  after  it  has  divided  its 
territory  into  school  districts,  either  to  choose  a  prudential  com- 
mittee for  the  several  districts  belonging  to  the  town,  or  to  de- 
cide that  each  district  shall  choose  its  own.  Re.  St.  ch.  23,  §•§> 
25,  26. 

35.  By  whomsoever  chosen,  the  prudential  committee  must 
be  a  resident  of  the  district.     lb. 

36.  The  prudential  committee  of  a  district  may  consist  of 
one  person,  or  of  three.    Re.  St.  ch.  23,  §  25.    St.  1839,  ch.  137. 

If  the  town  votes  to  choose  the  prudential  committees,  then 
the  town  will  determine  whether  they  shall  consist  of  one  or  of 
three ;  if  the  town  delegates  this  choice  to  the  districts,  then 
the  districts  will  determine. 
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37.  Primarily,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  superintending  school 
committee  to  select  and  contract  with  all  the  teachers  for  the 
town  or  district  schools.  But  if  any  town  so  chooses,  it  may 
vote  to  transfer  this  duly  from  the  superintending  to  the  pru- 
dential committee.     St.  1838,  ch.  105,  §  2. 

There  must  be  an  article  in  the  warrant  for  the  above  pur- 
pose, and  it  is  supposed  that  the  vote  has  validity  only  during 
the  school  year  for  which  it  is  passed. 

38.  The  duties  of  the  prudential  committee,  by  whomsoever 
chosen,  are  as  follows  : 

First.  If  the  district  owns  a  schoolhouse,  he  is  to  keep  it  in 
good  repair,  at  the  expense  of  the  district.  Re.  St.  ch.  23,  <§. 
25.  This  does  not  require  a  previous  vote  of  the  district,  di- 
recting or  requiring  the  committee  to  put  the  house  in  proper 
order.  If  a  window  pane  is  broken  ;  if  a  window  blind  loses 
a  hinge  or  a  fastening,  or  a  door  is  without  a  latch,  or  the  plas- 
tering has  fallen  from  the  walls,  or  the  room  needs  white-wash- 
ing, or  is  tight  and  without  a  ventilator,  or  the  seats  need  re- 
pairs to  make  them  comfortable,  or  if  the  windows  have  neither 
blinds  nor  curtains; — in  all  these  and  similar  cases,  it  is  the  duty 
of  the  prudential  committee  to  repair  the  injury,  or  supply  the 
defect.  So  in  regard  to  chairs,  shovel,  tongs,  andirons,  brooms, 
mats,  door-scrapers,  sink,  water-pail,  dippers  or  tumblers, 
&c.  &c.  Emphatically,  if  the  schoolhouse  be  without  an  ap- 
pendage which  modesty  and  decency  require,  and  which  may 
prevent  unchaste  thoughts  and  indecent  exposures  from  matur- 
ing into  an  unchaste  life,  it  is  believed  to  be  the  immediate 
duty  of  the  prudential  committee  to  supply  it. 

39.  Second.  If  the  district  owns  no  schoolhouse,  then  the 
prudential  committee  is  to  provide  a  suitable  place  in  which 
the  school  may  be  kept.  The  place  provided  must  be  a  "suit- 
able "  one;  but  whatever  is  incompatible  with  comfort,  or 
injurious  to  health  ;  whatever  embarrasses  the  teacher  in  com- 
municating knowledge,  or  retards  the  children  in  acquiring  it, 
cannot  be  held  "  suitable"  by  any  reasonable  tribunal.  The 
comprehensive  expression  of  the  law  is,  that  the  committee  shall 
"  provide  all  things  necessary  for  the  comfort  of  the  scholars," 
21  Pick.  199.     Medford  v.  Medford. 
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For  all  the  above  mentioned  purposes,  the  prudential  com- 
mittee has  the  whole  credit  of  the  district  at  his  command. 
Their  property  is  at  his  disposal.  He  must  make  these  provis- 
ions, and  the  district  must  pay  for  them.  They  cannot  prohibit 
him  by  any  vote.  He  derives  his  power  from  the  law,  and  the 
district  cannot  repeal  a  statute  of  the  Commonwealth. 

If  an  execution  be  obtained  against  the  district,  it  may  be 
levied  upon  the  property  of  any  individual  belonging  to  the 
district ;  and  this  is  so  even  if  the  district  has  corporate  prop- 
erty liable  to  be  taken.     6  Metcalf's  Re.  546,  Gaskill  v.  Dudley. 

For  no  one  of  the  above  purposes,  can  the  prudential  com- 
mittee take  any  part  of  the  money  raised  by  the  town  for  the 
support  of  schools.  They  are  charges  upon  the  district,  and 
the  district  must  raise  the  money  necessary  to  defray  them. 

It  has  often  happened  that  the  prudential  committee  has  been 
seriously  embarrassed  for  want  of  a  small  sum  of  ready  money 
in  his  hands,  to  pay  for  trifling  repairs.  It  is  true,  he  may  bind 
the  whole  property  of  the  district  by  any  contract  he  may 
make;  but  to  impose  upon  the  district  and  the  town  all  the 
trouble  and  expense  incident  to  the  levying  and  collecting  of  a 
small  tax,  is  what  a  good  citizen  is  reluctant  to  do,  unless  un- 
der circumstances  admitting  of  no  alternative.  Formerly,  and 
before  the  illegality  of  such  a  course  was  pointed  out,  it  was 
customary  for  the  prudential  committees  to  abstract  a  portion 
of  the  money  raised  by  the  town  for  the  support  of  schools,  in 
order  to  defray  these  contingent  expenses.  But  such  a  course 
is  clearly  without  warrant,  and  may  subject  all  parties  con- 
cerned in  it  to  legal  animadversion.  As  the  law  now  stands, 
the  proper  way  to  meet  these  petty  contingencies,  is,  for  the 
district  to  vote  a  small  sum, — ten,  twenty,  fifty,  or  more  dol- 
lars, according  to  the  circumstances  and  probable  needs  of  the 
district, — to  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  prudential  commit- 
tee, and  to  be  by  him  applied  to  defray  this  class  of  expenses, 
as  they  may  arise, — he,  of  course,  to  be  accountable  to  his  suc- 
cessor, at  the  end  of  his  official  term,  for  any  surplus  remain- 
ing in  his  hands. 

40.  Third.  The  prudential  committee  is  to  provide  fuel  for 
the  schools.     The  expense  of  fuel  may  be  taken  from  the  money 
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appropriated  by  the  town.     St.  1846,  ch.  223,  §  2,  or  the  district 
may  raise  money  for  this  purpose  by  a  tax.    Re.  St.  ch.  23,  §  28. 

41.  Fourth.  When  an  express  vole  of  the  town,  passed  for 
the  then  current  year,  has  transferred  the  duty  of  selecting  and 
contracting  with  teachers  from  the  superintending  to  the  pru- 
dential committee,  the  duty  of  making  such  selection  devolves 
upon  the  latter.  Re.  St.  ch.  23,  <§.§  25,  28.  St.  1839,  ch.  105,  «^  2. 
But  it  is  not  legally  possible  for  the  prudential  committee  to 
make  an  absolute,  unconditional  contract  with  any  person 
for  keeping  a  school.  He  cannot  appoint  a  teacher;  he  can 
only  nominate  a  candidate  for  teaching.  The  person  se- 
lected must  be  approved  by  the  superintending  committee, 
before  he  can  legally  commence  the  school.  Such  an  approval 
ratifies  the  act  of  the  prudential  committee  ;  but  the  act,  with- 
out such  ratification,  is  void.     Re.  St.  ch.  23,  §  14. 

42.  Fifth.  The  prudential  committee  must  give  such  infor- 
mation and  assistance  to  the  school  committee  of  the  town  as 
may  be  necessary  to  aid  them  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties. 
Re.  St.  ch.  23,  §  25-  Under  this  specification  of  duty,  the  pru- 
dential committee  is  bound, 

1st,  To  cause  the  candidate  to  appear  before  the  superintend- 
ing committee,  at  such  time  and  place,  as  they  may  have  ap- 
pointed, for  examination  ; — and  the  prudential  committee  should, 
if  practicable,  be  present  at  the  examination. 

2nd.  To  ascertain  whatever,  by  diligent  and  careful  inquiry, 
he  can,  respecting  the  moral  character  of  the  candidate  he  pre- 
sents, his  previous  history  and  success  as  a  teacher,  if  he  has 
ever  taught  school  before,  and  what  means  he  has  taken  to 
qualify  himself  for  teaching. 

3rd.  To  give  the  superintending  committee  due  notice  of  the 
time  when  the  school  will  begin  and  when  it  will  close,  so  that 
they  may  visit  it  according  to  law. 

4th.  To  give  the  superintending  committee  the  earliest  infor- 
mation of  any  danger,  from  any  cause  within  their  jurisdiction, 
which  may  impend  over  the  school,  and  threaten  to  impair  its 
usefulness. 

The  prudential  committee  and  the  superintending  committee 
are  different  hands  of  the  same  body,  and  if  they  are  not  ani- 
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mated  and  moved  by  a  common  spirit,  either  one  can  defeat 
the  most  praise-worthy  efforts  of  the  other. 

43.  In  all  cases  where,  through  neglect  or  other  cause,  no 
prudential  committee  shall  be  chosen  for  any  school  district,  the 
superintending  school  committee  must  perform  all  the  duties 
of  the  prudential  committee.  Re.  St.  ch.  23,  §  31,  The  rule 
would  doubtless  be  the  same,  if  a  prudential  committee  should 
die,  remove,  or  be  otherwise  disabled,  or  resign,  and  no  suc- 
cessor should  be  appointed. 

44.  So  too,  if  any  district  should  neglect  or  refuse  to  estab- 
lish a  school  and  employ  a  teacher  for  the  same,  it  becomes  the 
duty  of  the  superintending  committee  to  establish  such  school 
and  to  employ  a  teacher  therefor,  as  the  prudential  committee 
should  have  done.     Re.  St.  ch.  23,  §  45.     See  also  post^  104. 

DISTRICT  SCHOOLHOUSES. 

45.  If  the  town  does  not  provide  the  schoolhouses,  it  is  the 
duty  of  the  districts  respectively  to  do  so.     Re.  St.  ch.  23,  §  25. 

46.  The  voters  of  any  regularly  constituted  school  district, 
may  raise  money  for  erecting  or  repairing  a  schoolhouse,  or  for 
purchasing  or  hiring  any  building  to  be  used  as  a  schoolhouse, 
and  land  for  the  use  and  accommodation  thereof  They  may 
also  raise  money  for  purchasing  fuel,  furniture  and  other  neces- 
sary articles  for  the  use  of  the  school  or  schools.  Re.  St.  ch. 
23,  <§*  28. 

47.  The  district  may  determine  where  their  schoolhouse 
shall  stand,  and  they  may  choose  any  committee  to  carry  into 
effect  any  of  the  above  named  powers,     lb. 

48.  If  the  voters  of  a  district  cannot  determine  where  to 
place  their  schoolhouse,  the  selectmen  of  the  town  to  which 
the  district  belongs,  upon  application  made  to  them  by  the 
committee  appointed  to  build  or  to  procure  the  schoolhouse,  or 
by  five  or  more  of  the  legal  voters  of  the  district,  shall  deter- 
mine where  such  schoolhouse  shall  be  placed.  Re.  St.  ch.  23, 
^30. 

49.  No  town  or  district  can  obtain  land,  for  the  site  of  a 
schoolhouse,  unless  by  purchase  or  gift.     Although  individuals 
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and  corporations  are  authorized  to  take  land  against  the  will  of 
the  owner,  (paying  him  such  sum  as  a  jury  shall  award  there- 
for,) for  the  use  of  mills,  for  turnpikes  and  rail- roads.  Yet, 
notwithstanding  cases  occur  every  year,  where  the  desire  of  a 
district  to  erect  a  schoolhouse  is  defeated,  because  some  tax- 
payer, owning  a  large  tract  of  land  in  the  centre  of  a  district, 
refuses  to  sell  any  part  of  it  for  the  purpose,  yet  no  law  ex- 
ists authorizing  the  district  to  take  it,  at  a  fair  appraisement. 

50.  It  may  happen  that  a  majority  of  the  voters  in  a  district 
may  be  opposed  to  assessing  upon  themselves  the  requisite 
sums  of  money  for  any  of  the  purposes  for  which  a  district  is 
authorized  to  raise  money.  To  prevent  the  evils  which  might 
follow,  if,  at  any  time,  the  district  should  fall  under  the  power 
of  perverse  or  avaricious  men,  it  is  provided  that  any  five  in- 
habitants of  the  district  who  jmy  taxes,  may  make  application 
in  writing  to  the  selectmen  of  the  town,  in  which  the  school 
district  is  situated,  requesting  them  to  insert,  in  their  next  war- 
rant for  a  town  meeting,  an  article  requiring  the  opinion  of  the 
town  relative  to  the  expediency  of  raising  such  moneys  as  were 
proposed  in  the  warrant  for  the  district  meeting ;  and  if  the  ma- 
jority of  the  voters  present  in  such  town  meeting,  shall  think 
the  raising  of  any  of  the  sums  of  money,  proposed  in  said  war- 
rant, to  be  necessary  and  expedient,  they  may  vote  such  sum  as 
they  shall  think  necessary  for  the  said  purposes,  and  the  same 
shall  be  assessed  on  the  polls  and  estates  of  the  inhabitants  of 
such  district,  and  be  collected  and  paid  over  for  the  use  of  the 
district.     Re.  St.  ch.  23,  §  44. 

SCHOOL  DISTRICT  TAXES. 

51.  Whatever  moneys  a  school  district  has  legally  voted  to 
raise  by  tax,  must  be  certified  by  the  clerk  of  the  district  to  the 
assessors  of  the  town.  Within  thirty  days  after  the  receipt  of 
the  certificate,  the  assessors  must  assess  the  moneys  so  certi- 
fied, in  the  same  manner  as  town  taxes  are  assessed,  upon  the 
polls  and  estates  of  the  tax-payers  in  the  district,  and  on  all 
lands  liable  to  be  taxed  therein.     Re.  St.  ch.  23,  §  37, 

52.  Having  made  the  assessment,  the  assessors  must  issue 

20 
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their  \yarrnrst  and  direct  it  to  one  of  the  collectors  of  the  town, 
requiring  him  to  collect  the  tax  so  assesrsed,  and  to  pay  the  same 
to  the  treasurer  of  the  town,  within  a  time  to  be  limited  in  the 
warrant.  A  certificate  of  the  assessment  must  also  be  made  by 
the  assessors  and  delivered  to  the  treasurer  of  the  town.  Re. 
St.  ch.  23,  §  3a 

53.  This  last  provision,  in  relation  to  the  certificate  of  the 
assessment  to  be  delivered  to  the  treasurer,  is  necessary,  be- 
cause if  the  moneys  are  not  collected  and  paid  over  to  said 
treasurer  at  the  time  specified  in  the  warrant,  he  is  authorized 
to  enforce  their  collection  and  payment  in  the  same  manner  as 
in  the  case  of  moneys  raised  by  the  town  for  its  own  use.  Re. 
St.  ch.  23,  §41. 

54.  Every  collector  has  the  same  powers,  in  regard  to  the 
collection  of  a  district  tax;  all  assessors  have  the  same  power 
in  regard  to  the  abatement,  in  whole  or  in  part,  of  the  same ; 
and  the  collector,  assessors  and  treasurer  are  respectively  enti- 
tled to  the  same  compensation  for  services  performed  in  rela- 
tion to  a  district  tax,  as  for  the  like  services  in  respect  to  town 
taxes.     Re.  St.  ch.  23,  §§§  40,  42,  43. 

55.  In  raising  and  assessing  money,  in  the  several  school  dis- 
tricts, every  inhabitant  of  the  district  shall  be  taxed,  in  the  dis- 
trict in  which  he  lives,  for  all  his  personal  estate,  (except  as 
below,  see  57,)  and  for  all  the  real  estate  which  he  holds  in  the 
town,  being  under  his  own  actual  improvement ;  and  all  other 
of  his  real  estate,  in  the  same  town,  shall  be  taxed  in  the  dis- 
trict in  which  it  lies.     Re.  St.  ch  23,  §  33, 

56.  In  the  assessment  of  all  taxes,  pursuant  to  the  preceding 
paragraph,  all  real  estate  and  machinery,  belonging  to  manufac- 
turing corporations,  must  be  taxed  in  the  districts  where  the 
same  are  situated,  (see  below  57 ;)  and  in  assessing  the  shares 
in  such  corporation,  for  the  like  purposes,  the  value  of  said 
machinery  and  real  estate  shall  be  first  deducted  from  the  value 
of  such  shares.     Re.  St.  ch.  23,  <§.  34. 

57.  All  stocks  in  trade,  including  stock  employed  in  the  busi- 
ness of  manufacturing,  or  of  any  of  the  mechanic  arts,  in 
towns  within  the  Stafe,  other  than  where  the  owners  reside,  must 
be  taxed  in  those  towns,  if  the  owners  hire  or  occupy  manu- 
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factories,  stores,  shops,  or  wharves  therein,  whether  the  said 
stocks  in  trade,  or  the  goods,  wares  and  merchandise  or  other 
property  composing  the  same,  are  within  said  towns,  on  the 
first  day  of  May,  of  the  year  when  the  tax  is  made,  or  else- 
where.    St.  1839.  ch.  139,  ^  1. 

58.  Whenever  the  real  estate  of  a  non-resident  owner  shall 
be  taxed  to  such  owner,  it  may  be  taxed  in  such  district  as  the 
assessors  of  the  town  shall  determine  ;  and  the  said  assessors, 
before  they  assess  a  tax  for  any  district,  must  determine  in 
which  district  the  lands  of  any  such  non-resident  shall  be  taxed, 
and  certify  their  determination  to  the  clerk  of  the  town,  who 
shall  record  the  same ;  and  such  land,  while  owned  by  any 
person,  resident  within  the  limits  of  the  town,  shall  be  taxed  in 
such  district  accordingly,  until  the  town  shall  be  districted 
anew.     Re.  St.  ch.  23,  §  35. 

59.  All  the  lands,  within  any  town,  owned  by  the  same  per- 
son, not  living  therein,  must  be  taxed  in  the  same  district.  Re. 
St.  ch.  23,  §36. 

60.  The  moneys  collected  and  paid  over  to  the  town  treasu- 
rer, in  the  manner  above  described,  for  the  use  of  any  district, 
are  then  at  the  disposal  of  any  committee  appointed  by  the  dis- 
trict, to  be  by  them  applied  to  the  building  or  repairing  of 
schoolhouses,  or  to  the  purchase  of  buildings  to  be  used  as 
schoolhouses,  or  to  the  purchase  of  land  for  the  sites  of  school- 
houses,  or  to  any  other  purpose  for  which  the  district  may  law- 
fully raise  money,  according  to  the  votes  or  directions  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  same.     Re.  St.  ch.  23,  §  39. 

CONTIGUOUS   SCHOOL  DISTRICTS   IN   ADJOINING   TOWNS. 

61.  In  treating  of  the  territorial  division  of  the  State  for  school 
purposes  it  was  mentioned,  that  any  two  or  more  contiguous 
school  districts,  in  adjoining  towns,  may,  with  the  consent  of 
each  district,  and  of  the  respective  towns  to  which  they  belong, 
unite  and  form  one  district.     Ante,  p.  131.  Re.  St.  ch.  23,  §  49. 

62.  But  no  districts  can  be  so  united  unless  the  inhabitants  of 
each,  at  a  legal  meeting  called  for  the  purpose,  shall  agree 
thereto;  nor  unless  the  towns  to  which  such  districts  belong. 
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shall,  at  legal  town  meetings,  called  for  the  purpose,  assent  to 
such  union.  When  any  such  vote  shall  be  passed  by  any 
school  district,  the  clerk  of  the  district  must  forthwith  send  a 
certified  copy  of  the  vote  to  the  clerk  of  his  town.  Re.  St.  ch. 
23,  §  50. 

63.  Whenever  the  voters  of  such  united  districts  shall,  at 
any  legal  meeting  called  for  the  purpose,  deem  it  expedient  to 
separate,  and  again  resolve  themselves  into  their  original  dis- 
tricts, they  may  do  so,  first  obtaining  the  consent  of  their  re- 
spective towns.     Re.  St.  ch.  23,  §51. 

64.  The  first  meeting  of  such  united  district  shall  be  called 
in  such  manner  as  may  be  agreed  upon  by  the  respective  dis- 
tricts, at  the  time  of  forming  the  union ;  and  the  united  district 
may,  from  time  to  time  thereafter,  prescribe  the  mode  of  calling 
and  warning  the  meetings,  in  like  manner  as  other  school  dis- 
tricts may  do.     Re.  St.  ch.  23,  §  52. 

65.  Such  district,  at  its  first  meeting  and  annually  thereafter, 
must  choose  a  prudential  committee,  who  shall  receive  and  ex- 
pend the  money,  raised  and  appropriated  in  each  town,  for 
said  united  district,  and  shall  possess  all  the  powers,  and  dis- 
charge all  the  duties,  allowed  or  prescribed  to  the  prudential 
committees  of  other  districts.     Re.  St.  ch.  23,  §  53. 

66.  At  the  time  of  voting  to  raise  any  money  by  such  united 
district,  the  voters  must  determine  the  amount  to  be  paid  by  the 
inhabitants  in  each  town, — which  must  be  in  proportion  to  their 
respective  polls  and  estates;  and  the  clerk  of  the  united  district 
must  certify  such  vote  to  the  assessors  of  each  of  the  towns  to 
which  the  territory  of  the  district  belongs.  Re.  St.  ch,  23, 
§54. 

67.  All  moneys  duly  voted  to  be  raised  by  any  such  united 
district,  shall  be  assessed,  by  the  assessors  of  the  respective 
towns,  upon  the  polls  and  estates  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  dis- 
trict, and  collected  in  the  same  manner  that  taxes  are  assessed 
and  collected  in  other  school  districts.     Re.  St.  ch.  23,  §  55. 

68.  The  respective  school  committees  of  the  towns,  from 
which  such  united  district  is  formed,  must  discharge  the  duties 
of  school  committee  for  the  district,  in  alternate  years,  com- 
mencing with  the  most  ancient  town.     Re.  St.  ch.  23,  §  56. 
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UNION  SCHOOL  DISTRICTS. 

69.  In  speaking  of  the  territorial  division  of  the  State  for 
school  purposes,  the  power  of  any  two  or  more  contiguous  dis- 
tricts to  unite  for  the  purpose  of  forming  a  Union  School  dis- 
trict, and  also  the  design,  benefit  and  preliminary  conditions  of 
such  union,  were  mentioned.    St.  1838,  ch.l89,  §  1.    Ante,p.l3l. 

70.  Every  union  district  thus  formed  is  a  body  corporate, 
possessing  all  the  powers  of  other  school  districts  in  relation  to 
prosecuting  and  defending  suits  at  law,  or  holding  real  or  per- 
sonal property.  Such  a  name  may  be  given  to  such  district  as 
may  be  determined  by  itself  at  its  first  meeting.     lb.  §  2. 

71.  The  first  meeting  of  such  union  district  must  be  called 
in  such  manner,  and  at  such  time  and  place,  as  may  be  agreed 
upon  by  the  several  associated  districts  respectively,  by  a  vote 
of  the  same,  at  the  time  of  forming  the  union ;  and  the  union 
district  may,  from  time  to  time  thereafter,  prescribe  the  mode 
of  calling  and  warning  the  meetings  thereof,  in  like  manner  as 
other  school  districts  may  do,  and  may  also  determine  at  what 
time  its  annual  meetings  shall  be  held.     lb.  §  3. 

72.  Such  union  district,  at  the  first  meeting  thereof,  must 
choose,  by  ballot,  a  clerk,  who  shall  be  sworn  in  the  same  man- 
ner and  shall  perform  the  same  duties  as  are  prescribed  in  rela- 
tion to  the  clerks  of  other  school  districts,  and  shall  hold  his 
office  until  another  shall  be  chosen  in  his  stead,     lb.  §  4. 

73.  Such  union  district,  at  any  legal  meeting  called  for  that 
purpose,  may  raise  money  for  erecting,  purchasing,  renting  and 
repairing  any  building  to  be  used  as  a  schoolhouse  for  the  union 
school,  and  for  purchasing  or  renting  land  for  the  use  and  ac- 
commodation thereof;  also,  for  purchasing  fuel,  furniture  and 
other  necessary  articles  for  the  use  of  said  school;  and  in  as- 
sessing and  collecting  a  tax  or  taxes  for  the  above  purposes, 
such  proceedings  must  be  had  as  are  prescribed  by  law  for  other 
school  districts.  (See  Ante,  p.  153-5.)  The  union  district  may 
also  determine  where  its  schoolhouse  shall  stand,  and  in  case 
the  location  thereof  be  not  determined  by  said  district,  the 
same  must  be  referred  to  the  selectmen  of  the  town,  in  the  same 
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manner  as  is  provided  in  the  case  of  other  districts,  (see  Ante^ 
p.  152.)  A  union  district  has  power  to  choose  any  committee  to 
carry  its  legally  expressed  purposes  into  effect.     lb.  §  5. 

74.  The  prudential  committees  of  the  respective  districts 
forming  the  union  district  shall,  together,  constitute  the  pruden- 
tial committee  of  the  union  district ;  and  they  have  all  the 
powers  and  are  bound  to  discharge  all  the  duties,  in  relation  to 
the  school  and  schoolhouse  of  the  union  district,  as  are  pre- 
scribed to  other  prudential  committees  in  relation  to  the  schools 
and  schoolhouses  of  their  respective  districts.     lb.  §  6. 

75.  The  prudential  committee  of  the  union  district  must  also 
determine  the  ages  and  qualifications  of  the  children  of  the  as- 
sociated districts,  who  may  attend  the  union  school,  and  they 
must  also  determine  what  proportion  of  the  money,  raised  and 
appropriated  by  the  town  for  each  of  the  districts  composing 
the  union  district,  shall  be  appropriated  and  expended  in  pay- 
ing the  instructer  or  instructers  of  the  union  school;  subject, 
I]  nvever,  in  both  the  above  cases,  and  in  all  other  matters  re- 
lating to  said  school,  to  any  votes  of  said  union  district  that 
may  be  passed  at  any  legal  meeting  thereof.  But  the  schools 
in  each  of  the  associated  districts  must  continue  to  be  main- 
tained, in  the  same  manner  as  though  no  union  district  had 
been  formed.     lb,  §  7. 

76.  As  the  law  allows  any  district  to  choose  a  prudential 
committee  consisting  of  three  persons,  it  is  presumed,  should 
any  one  of  the  united  districts  have  such  a  committee,  that,  in  vot- 
ing, the  three  would  have  the  power  of  giving  but  one  vote. 

77.  The  school  committee  of  the  town  in  which  a  union  dis- 
trict may  be  located,  are  invested  with  the  same  powers  and 
must  perform  the  same  duties,  in  relation  to  such  union  school, 
as  are  prescribed  to  them  in  relation  to  other  district  schools, 
lb.  §  8. 

The  course  of  proceedings  has  now  been  traced  from  the  ter- 
ritorial division  of  the  Slate  into  towns,  and  of  towns  into  dis- 
tricts, to  the  raising  and  apportioning  of  money  for  the  support  of 
schools,  and  the  erection,  furnishing  and  warming  of  the  school- 
houses.  We  have  now  the  districts,  the  houses,  and  the  money 
for  sustaining  the  schools.     The  provisions  for  supplying  teach- 
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ers  and  superintending  the  sciiools  remain  to  be  mentioned. 
This  leads  to  a  consideration  of  the  powers  and  the  duties  of 

SCHOOL  COMMITTEES. 

78.  The  inhabitants  of  every  town,  at  their  annual  meeting, 
must  choose,  by  written  ballots,  a  school  committee,  consisting 
of  three,  five  or  seven  persons.  The  powers  to  be  exercised  by 
this  committee  are  expressed  in  the  most  general  and  compre- 
hensive terms.  They  are  to  have  "  the  general  charge  and 
superintendence  of  all  the  public  schools  in  the  town."  Re.  St. 
ch.  23,  §  10. 

79.  Any  town  containing  more  than  four  thousand  inhabi- 
tants may  choose  an  additional  number,  not  exceeding  six,  on 
such  committee.     lb.  §  12. 

80.  Special  provisions  for  cities,  in  regard  to  the  number  of 
the  school  committee  they  may  choose,  and  the  manner  in 
which  they  shall  be  chosen,  are  contained  in  their  respective 
charters. 

81.  For  every  day,  in  which  a  member  of  this  committee 
shall  be  actually  employed  in  discharging  the  duties  of  his 
office,  he  is  entitled  to  demand  and  receive  one  dollar  from  the 
town,  and  at  the  same  rate  for  any  part  of  a  day.  The  city  of 
Boston  is  specially  excepted  from  the  provision  which  entitles 
school  committee  men  to  compensation  for  their  services.  Any 
town  may  add  to  the  legal  compensation  of  the  committees 
whatever  sum  they  may  choose.     St.  1838,  ch.  105,  "§)  4. 

82.  The  powers  of  the  school  committees  are  derived  from 
the  law,  and  their  duties  are  enjoined  by  it.  Their  authority 
cannot  be  restricted,  nor  their  compensation  diminished,  by  any 
act  of  the  town.  The  town  chooses  them ;  when  chosen,  the 
law  governs  them. 

83.  The  first  duty  of  a  school  committee,  after  being  duly 
elected  and  organized,  is  to  provide  themselves  with  a  record- 
book,  in  which  all  the  votes,  orders  and  proceedings  of  the 
committee  must  be  duly  recorded.     St.  1838,  ch.  105,  §3. 

84.  If  their  predecessors  in  office  had  such  a  book,  the  com- 
mittee are  entitled  to  receive  it  from  them.     If  they  had  not, 
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the  committee  must  supply  themselves  forthwith.  The  expense 
of  such  a  book  is  a  legal  charge  against  the  town.  At  the  ex- 
piration of  their  term  of  office,  the  committee  are  bound  to 
deliver  this  book  to  their  successors.     St.  1838,  ch.  105,  *§>  3. 

85.  If  the  territory  of  a  town  be  not  divided  into  school  dis- 
tricts, it  is  the  duty  of  the  school  committee  to  select  and  con- 
tract with  all  the  teachers  employed  in  the  public  schools.  Re. 
St.  ch.  23,  §^§  10,  24,  31. 

86.  If  a  town  be  divided  into  school  districts,  it  is  still  the 
duty  of  the  school  committee  to  select  and  contract  with  all  the 
teachers,  unless  the  town,  having  an  article  in  the  warrant  for 
the  purpose,  shall  expressly  vote  to  transfer  this  duty  from 
the  school  committee  to  the  prudential  committees.  St.  1838, 
ch.  105,  §  2.  It  is  presumed  that  this  vote,  in  order  to  be  valid, 
must  be  annual. 

87.  Where  these  preliminary  conditions  are  performed,  viz., 
the  division  of  the  town  into  districts ;  the  choice  of  a  pruden- 
tial committee  for  the  districts, — whether  by  the  town,  or  by 
the  districts  themselves, — and  the  express  vote  of  the  town 
that  the  teachers  shall  be  selected  and  contracted  with  by  said 
prudential  committees,  then  it  becomes  the  duty  of  said  pru- 
dential committees  to  select  the  teachers  and  present  them  to 
the  school  committee  for  examination.  Re.  St.  ch.  23,  §§§  24, 
25,  26.    St.  1838,  ch.  105,  §  2. 

88.  But  in  all  cases,  and  by  whomsoever  these  preliminary 
duties  are  performed,  the  school  committee  have  the  sole  power 
of  examining  teachers,  and  of  giving  them  a  certificate  of  qual- 
ification. No  person  can  legally  enter  any  public  school,  in  the 
capacity  of  a  teacher,  until  he  has  received  from  the  school 
committee  a  written  certificate  of  his  qualifications  therefor. 
Re.  St.  ch.  23,  §§  13,  14. 

89.  Whenever  any  school  committee,  being  satisfied  respect- 
ing the  qualifications  of  a  candidate,  shall  give  a  certificate, 
said  certificate  must  be  prepared,  in  duplicate,  and  one  copy 
must  be  filed  with  the  town  treasurer,  before  any  payment  is 
made  to  the  teacher  on  account  of  his  services.  lb.  §  14.  Any 
moneys  paid  to  any  person  by  the  town  treasurer,  on  the  ground 
of  services  performed  as  a  teacher,  without  first  receiving  one 
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of  the  duplicate  certificates,  which  the  committee  are  re- 
quired to  give,  are  paid  by  said  treasurer,  without  authority  of 
law,  and  he  will  still  remain  liable  to  the  town  for  the  sum,  as 
though  no  payment  had  been  made.  No  reason  is  perceived 
why  this  liability  should  not  continue  during  the  legal  exist- 
ence of  his  bond, — that  is,  for  twenty  years  after  its  date, — 
binding  the  heirs,  and  the  sureties  and  their  heirs  during  this 
term  of  time. 

90.  The  power,  then,  of  a  prudential  committee  to  select  and 
contract  with  a  teacher,  extends  no  further,  in  any  case,  than 
to  make  an  agreement,  conditioned  that  if  the  candidate  for 
teaching  the  school  shall  be  able  to  undergo  a  satisfactory  ex- 
amination before  the  school  committee,  and  obtain  a  certificate 
of  qualification  from  them,  he  may  then  commence  the  school, 
lb.  §  14,  The  power  of  the  prudential  committee,  in  regard  to 
teachers,  is  only  a  power  of  nomination  or  presentation. 

91.  The  law  does  not  stop  with  requiring  that  schools  shall 
be  kept;  it  solicitously  points  out  the  qualifications  of  the 
teacher;  and  before  any  person  can  keep  such  a  school  as  the 
law  recognizes,  he  must  submit  himself  to  be  examined  by  the 
school  committee ;  and,  in  all  cases,  and  at  the  very  least,  the 
committee  must  be  satisfied  of  the  existence  of  the  following 
qualifications  in  the  candidate,  before  they  give  him  their  certi- 
ficate of  approval. 

92.  1st.  The  committee  must  be  satisfied  of  his  good  moral 
character.  lb.  §  13.  No  talents  however  profound,  no  genius 
however  splendid,  no  attainments  however  ample,  can  atone  for 
any  deficiency  in  moral  character.  In  the  beautiful  language  of 
the  law,  it  is  the  "duty  of  the  president,  professors  and  tutors  of 
the  university  at  Cambridge,  and  of  the  several  colleges,  and  of 
all  preceptors  and  teachers  of  academies,  and  all  other  instruct- 
ers  of  youth,  to  exert  their  best  endeavors,  to  impress  on  the 
minds  of  children  and  youth,  committed  to  their  care  and  in- 
struction, the  principles  of  piety,  justice,  and  a  sacred  regard  to 
truth,  love  to  their  country,  humanity  and  universal  benevo- 
lence, sobriety,  industry,  and  frugality,  chastity,  moderation, 
and  temperance,  and  those  other  virtues,  which  are  the  orna- 
ment of  human  society,  and  the  basis  upon  which  a  republican 
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constitution  is  founded ;  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  such  in- 
structers  to  endeavor  to  lead  their  pupils,  as  their  ages  and 
capacities  will  admit,  into  a  clear  understanding  of  the  tendency 
of  the  above  mentioned  virtues  to  preserve  and  perfect  a  repub- 
lican constitution,  and  secure  the  blessings  of  liberty,  as  well  as 
to  promote  their  future  happiness,  and  also  to  point  out  to  them 
the  evil  tendency  of  the  opposite  vices."     Re.  St.  ch.  23,  §  7. 

The  school  committee  may  be  satisfied  respecting  the  moral 
character  of  the  candidate,  by  actual  knowledge,  derived  from 
long  personal  acquaintance ;  or,  in  the  case  of  a  stranger, 
they  may  have  well-authenticated  testimonials  of  the  fact. 
The  committee  should  note,  in  their  record  book,  all  letters  or 
certificates  of  recommendation  exhibited  by  any  candidate, 
with  the  names  of  their  authors;  and,  when  practicable,  the 
letters  and  certificates  themselves  should  be  put  on  the  commit- 
tees' files,  so  that  their  authors  may  be  held  to  a  rigid  accounta- 
bility for  the  truth  of  the  credentials  they  have  given.  If,  be- 
fore the  civil  tribunals,  a  man  is  held  to  a  strict  pecuniary  lia- 
bility for  accrediting  an  insolvent  as  a  man  in  good  mercantile 
standing,  or  for  recommending  a  swindler  as  a  man  of  integrity, 
how  much  more  stringent  ought  the  rule  of  a  moral  tribunal  to 
be,  when  the  dearest  and  most  sacred  interests  of  children  are 
perilled  by  means  of  false  testimonials  of  good  character, 
whether  knowingly  or  heedlessly  given  ! 

93.  2nd.  The  committee  must  satisfy  themselves,  "  by  per- 
sonal examination,"  of  the  "literary  qualifications"  of  the 
candidates; — that  is,  they  must  personally  examine  the  candi- 
dates in  all  the  branches  they  will  be  called  upon  to  teach.  lb. 
§  13.  Even  for  the  lowest  grade  of  schools  known  to  the  law, 
the  teacher  must  be  competent  to  give  instruction  in  orthogra- 
phy, reading,  writing,  English  grammar,  geography  and  arith- 
metic. This  is  the  minimum  of  literary  qualification.  It  is 
lawful  for  districts  to  employ  teachers  who  are  competent  to 
teach  higher  branches;  or  who  are  able  to  teach  the  required 
branches  better,  because  they  are  masters  of  higher  ones ; — 
who,  for  instance,  can  teach  reading  better,  because  familiar 
with  the  principles  of  elocution  and  rhetoric,  and  with  the 
etymology  of  words,  from  whatsoever  language  they  may  be 
derived; — who   can    teach    writing   better,  because   adepts  in 
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drawing; — who  can  teach  English  grammar  better,  because 
familiar,  from  the  study  of  other  languages,  with  the  principles 
of  universal  grammar  ; — who  can  teach  geography  belter,  be- 
cause acquainted  with  astronomy,  geology,  statistics,  and  civil 
and  natural  history  ; — and  who  can  teach  arithmetic  better,  be- 
cause masters  of  the  higher  mathematics.  So,  too,  a  knowledge 
of  Human  Physiology  may  be  required  in  a  teacher,  in  order 
to  secure  the  health  of  the  children  ;  because,  on  health,  de- 
pends their  ability  to  go  to  school  at  all,  and  much  also  of 
their  ability  to  study  when  in  school. 

When  the  wealth  of  the  town  is  sufficient  to  bear  the  ex- 
pense, and  the  proficiency  of  the  scholars  in  all  the  primary 
branches  has  prepared  them  to  enter  upon  a  higher  course,  the 
law  will  not  only  authorize  a  town  to  demand  instruction  in  a 
more  advanced  course,  but  will  require  the  examining  commit- 
tee to  reject  a  candidate  who  is  not  competent  to  carry  the  pu- 
pils through  it.     Cusking  v.  Newbury  port,  ante,  p.  135  n. 

94.  3d.  The  committee  must  also  make  special  inquiry  as  to 
the  capacity  of  each  candidate  for  the  government  of  a  school. 
Re.  St.  ch.  23,  §  13.  No  ambiguous  indications,  on  this  point, 
will  be  given  by  the  general  air  and  manner  of  a  candidate, 
the  expression  of  the  countenance,  the  tone  of  the  voice,  the 
firmness  or  fickleness  legible  in  the  eye,  the  self-esteem  or  the 
servility  proclaimed  by  the  natural  language. 

When  a  candidate  has  taught  school  before,  and  has  suc- 
ceeded in  maintaining  good  order,  without  the  use  of  improper 
means,  or  without  the  use  of  proper  means  to  an  improper  ex- 
tent, this  fact  is  strong  evidence  in  favor  of  a  capacity  for  gov- 
ernment. Especially  is  it  so,  if  the  general  circumstances  and 
condition  of  the  schools  are  substantially  alike. 

Visiting  a  school  in  which  a  candidate  may  be  engaged,  and 
actually  witnessing  the  manner  in  which  he  conducts  it,  is  also 
a  valuable  means  of  ascertaining  the  same  fact. 

But  it  is  supposed  that  neither  of  the  above  methods  can  su- 
persede an  actual  questioning  of  the  candidate  as  to  his  views 
of  the  principles  on  which  a  school  should  be  conducted.  It  is 
of  primary  importance  to  know  whether  the  fundamental  idea 
of  government,  in  his  opinion,  is  the  will  of  the  teacher,  or  the 
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applause  of  the  neighborhood, — which  may  be  for  one  quality 
in  one  place  and  for  another  quality  in  another, — or  the  good  of 
the  governed  ; — whether,  on  the  one  hand,  he  would  succumb 
to  resistance  and  be  driven  away  before  rebellion,  rather  than 
to  strike  a  blow ;  or,  on  the  other,  whether  he  would  flout  the 
docile  and  be  capricious  towards  the  obedient,  to  prove  whether 
there  exists  in  them  an  unreasoning  and  unconditional  submis- 
sion to  his  claim  of  sovereignty. 

If  a  candidate  has  no  views  respecting  the  great  principles 
on  which  the  government  of  a  school  should  proceed,  the  com- 
mittee cannot  affirm  that  he  has  a  capacity  to  govern.  If  such 
a  person  has  any  capacity,  it  must  be  in  a  latent  state;  but  the 
committee  must  be  satisfied,  not  of  a  possible  or  potential,  but 
of  an  actual  capacity  ;  it  must  be  in  a  developed  state 

Probably  few  provisions,  if  any,  in  the  Statute  book,  have 
been  more  efficacious  and  serviceable  in  improving  our  schools, 
than  the  one  which  requires  committees  to  examine  teachers, — 
as  a  few  considerations  will  abundantly  show. 

There  are  annually  employed,  in  the  Public  Schools  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, between  five  and  six  thousand  different  persons  as 
teachers.  I  suppose  it  to  be  indisputable  that  no  section  of  the 
Union,  of  equal  population,  supplies  so  large  a  proportion  of 
young  men  for  the  professions,  and  for  the  various  departments 
of  educated  labor,  as  New  England ;  and,  among  the  New 
England  States,  Massachusetts,  in  this  respect,  is  doubtless  pre- 
eminent. The  Public  Schools  of  many  towns,  and  the  large 
number  of  highly  respectable  academies  and  private  schools, 
carry  forward  a  numerous  body  of  young  men  and  women  to 
such  a  degree  of  literary  attainment  as  enrolls  them  in  the  list 
of  candidates  for  school  keeping.  Students  in  our  colleges ;  am- 
bitious young  men,  who  are  looking  forward  to  some  other  em- 
ployment, actually  more  lucrative,  and,  in  public  estimation, 
more  honorable,  and  who  must  obtain  a  little  money  as  a  means 
of  securing  their  ultimate  object ;  many  mechanics  and  far- 
mers, possessed  of  more  than  ordinary  intelligence  and  attain- 
ment, and  who  were  renowned,  when  they  went  to  school,  for 
doing  all  the  hard  sums  in  the  arithmetical  text  books  ; — all 
these  have  been  candidates  for  public  school  keeping.     Added 
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to  this,  the  average  rate  of  compensation,  given  to  teachers  in 
Massachusetts,  has  far  exceeded  that  which  has  been  given  in 
any  of  the  neighboring  States.  Hence,  in  the  autumn  of  the 
year,  hosts  of  adventurers  flock  hither,  from  Maine,  from  New 
Hampshire,  from  Vermont  and  from  Connecticut,  in  quest  of 
employment  as  teachers  in  our  schools.  Some  of  these  are  full, 
not  only  of  enterprise  but  of  talent ;  but,  under  such  circum- 
stances, it  would  be  strange  indeed,  if  among  the  fine  gold,  there 
should  not  be  found  something  of  dross.  They  are  all  com- 
petitors for  our  Public  Schools.  They  often  exhibit  recommen- 
dations of  a  highly  imaginative  character, — recommendations 
which  prove  the  good  will  of  their  signers,  far  more  than  their 
good  sense  or  their  trustworthiness  ;  for  it  is  well  known  that 
the  facility  with  which  such  recommendations  can  be  obtained 
is  the  scandal  of  our  people.  What  barrier,  then,  but  the  vigi- 
lance and  intelligence  of  our  school  committees,  shall  prevent 
our  schools  from  being  invaded  by  practical  immorality,  by 
literary  imposture,  and  by  an  inaptitude  for  all  government  ex- 
cept the  government  of  fear  and  force  7  What  but  the  fidelity  of 
school  committees  shall  prevent  knowledge  and  talent  from  being 
thrust  aside  by  ignorance  and  pretension  ?  The  interests  of  all 
good  teachers,  emphatically  the  interests  of  the  rising  genera- 
tion, demand,  by  every  consideration  that  can  appeal  to  patri- 
otism, to  philanthropy,  or  to  the  sense  of  religious  obligation, 
that  the  legal  duty  of  examining  teachers  should  be  performed 
without  fear  or  favor  or  exception.  It  has  happened,  a  thous- 
and times,  that  prosperity  or  adversity  has  shone  or  frowned 
upon  the  schools  of  a  town, — like  sunshine  or  frost  upon  the 
early  flowers  of  spring, — as  it  has  been  blessed  or  cursed  with 
a  faithful  or  neglectful  school  committee. 

Yet  it  cannot  be  denied  that,  for  every  public  consideration 
demanding  a  thorough  examination  of  teachers,  there  is  a  selfish 
one  which  resists  it.  Individuals  in  a  district  or  a  town,  who,  in 
their  own  minds,  have  appropriated  to  themselves  the  ensuing 
term  of  the  schools,  may,  by  management  or  collusion,  secure 
the  choice  of  a  committee,  who,  either  through  inability  or 
favoritism,  will  make  the  examination  only  a  polite  and  facile 
ceremony  of  introduction  into  the  school ;  or, — what  hfis  not 
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unfrequently  happened, — the  expectants  will  secure  the  choice 
of  a  prudential  committee  who  will  open  to  them  ihe  door  of 
the  schoolhouse  without  any  examination  at  all.  Sometimes  it 
is  not  difficult  for  a  person,  through  his  relatives  and  friends, 
to  create  an  apparent  public  opinion  in  a  district,  which  shall 
seem  to  demand,  that  the  individual  shall  be  selected  to  keep 
the  school  who  has  himself  been  the  fraudulent  author  of  the 
factitious  opinion  that  points  to  him.  All  persons,  too,  who 
are  intending  to  obtain  a  school,  but  who  are  fearful  of  the 
results  of  an  examination,  will,  of  course,  be  opposed  to  the 
principle  of  the  law  which  requires  an  examination,  and  will 
therefore  be  ready  to  aid  those  who  strive  to  evade  it. 

The  statute  of  1826,  ch.  143,  $  5,  (passed  Mar.  10,  1827,) 
directed  that  school  committees  should  ascertain  the  qualifica- 
tions of  teachers,  by  personal  examination,  "or  otherwise." 
Under  the  alternative  clause,  "  or  otherwise,"  committees  might 
legally  justify  themselves  when  deciding  the  question  of  quali- 
fication, on  written  or  oral  evidence,  produced  by  the  candidate, 
or  by  the  prudential  committee ;  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is 
well  known  that  the  committees,  either  to  avoid  the  labor  of 
examination,  or  for  some  other  reason,  usually  adopted  such  a 
course.  But  in  the  Revised  Statutes,  ch.  23,  §  13,  reenacting, 
in  other  respects,  the  former  provision,  the  words,  "or  other- 
wise," were  purposely  omitted.  Hence  the  only  mode  now 
known  to  the  law,  of  performing  this  duty,  is  by  a  personal 
examination  of  the  candidate, — that  is,  by  question  and  an- 
swer, either  oral  or  written. 

In  the  autumn  of  1837, — two  years  after  the  enactment  of 
the  Revised  Statutes,  and  during  the  first  year  of  the  existence 
of  the  Board  of  Education, — a  circular  letter  was  sent  to  each 
board  of  school  committee  men  in  the  State,  inquiring,  among 
other  things,  to  what  extent  teachers  were  examined  before 
they  commenced  their  schools;  and,  where  an  examination  was 
had,  whether  it  was  genuine  and  thorough,  or  only  formal  and 
superficial.  The  result  of  the  answers  received  was,  that  in 
regard  to  a  majority  of  the  teachers  in  the  State,  the  examina- 
tion was  either  dispensed  with  altogether,  or  candidates  were 
tried  by  tests  which  were  not  sure  to  make  any  discrimination 
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between  the  genuine  and  the  spurious.  What  still  further  ag- 
gravated this  difficulty  was,  that  in  two  thirds  of  the  towns  in 
the  Commonwealth,  more  or  less  of  the  teachers  were  allowed, 
in  contravention  of  the  express  letter  and  true  spirit  of  the  law, 
to  commence  their  schools  without  being  examined  at  all.  As 
a  natural  consequence,  wherever  this  important  provision  of 
the  law  has  been  disregarded,  a  greater  or  less  number  of  incom- 
petent teachers  have  obtained  illicit  possession  of  the  schools; 
and  their  pupils,  if  afterwards  subjected  to  a  thorough  scrutiny, 
have  betrayed  not  only  a  meagreness  of  general  attainment, 
but  shameful  looseness  and  inaccuracy  in  what  they  professed 
to  have  learned. 

Public  opinion,  however,  has  now,  for  ten  years,  been  brought 
to  bear  upon  this  subject ;  the  positive  requirements  of  the  law 
have  been  urged  home  upon  committees  ;  the  benefits  of  a  com- 
pliance with  it  have  been  experienced  and  this  experience  has 
been  contrasted  with  the  evils  of  non-compliance,  until,  at  the 
present  time,  this  salutary  law  is  professedly  complied  with  in 
almost  every  town  in  the  State,  and,  in  the  great  majority  of 
them,  it  is  substantially  so.^ 

95.  Should  the  examination  of  a  candidate  prove  satisfactory 
to  the  committee,  they  are  to  prepare  two  certificates  of  the  same 
tenor  and  date.  One  of  these  constitutes  the  commission  or 
credential  of  the  teacher.  It  shows  to  all  parties  concerned, 
that  he  has  authority  to  enter  the  school  and  to  assume  the  in- 
struction  and  government  of  it.     The  other,  as  before  stated, 

*  Remarkable  as  it  may  seem,  yet,  from  the  year  1835,  when  the  law  requiring  a  per- 
sonal examination  was  enacted,  up  to  the  present  year,  (1846,)  this  provision  of  the 
statute  was  entirely  disregarded  in  the  city  of  Boston.  In  January  last,  the  subject  was 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  committee.  A  sub-committee  was  appointed,  to  whom  it 
was  referred.  They  made  an  able  report,  which  established  two  points  ; — first,  that  the 
law  imperatively  and  unconditionally  required  the  examination  of  all  teachers ;  and  sec- 
ondly, that,  if  it  did  not,  yet  the  inherent  propriety  and  expediency  of  such  an  examina- 
tion, should  commend  it  to  their  adoption.  The  Report  closed  with  resolutions  provid- 
ing for  the  examination  of  all  teachers  thereafter  to  be  elected.  In  general  committee, 
however,  the  provisions  were  so  modified  as  to  apply  only  to  masters  who  should  be 
afterwards  elected,  for  the  first  time.  If  Boston  be  not  the  only  place  in  the  State 
where  this  provision  is  partially  abolished,  it  is  certainly  the  only  one  where  the  records 
of  the  school  committee  purport,  on  their  face,  to  set  aside  a  law  of  the  Commonwealth, 
It  is  due  to  a  large  minority  of  the  committee  to  say,  that  the  regulation,  as  it  now  stands, 
was  carried  by  a  very  small  vote. 
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must  be  filed  with  the  treasurer  of  the  town,  before  any  pay- 
ment can  lawfully  be  made  to  the  teacher  on  account  of  his 
services.     lb.  ^  14. 

96.  It  follows,  from  these  provisions,  as  a  necessary  conse- 
quence, that  a  teacher  who  opens  his  school,  without  having 
previously  received  a  certificate  of  qualification  from  the  com- 
mittee, must  forfeit  all  claim  to  wages,  until  such  time  as  a 
certificate  may  be  given  him.  Having  entered  the  school,  not 
only  without  law  but  in  defiance  of  law,  he  can  recover  nothing 
in  a  court  of  law ;  but  is  the  object  of  punishment  rather  than  of 
remuneration. 

Neither  can  a  committee  post-date  a  certificate.  To  give 
their  certificate  an  earlier  date  than  the  true  one  would  be  a 
plain  violation  of  their  duty,  because  they  cannot  say,  officially, 
that  a  man  has  been  qualified,  but  only  that  he  is  now  qualified. 

So,  too,  the  practice  which,  in  some  few  instances,  has  ex- 
isted, of  giving  a  conditional  certificate, — that  is,  that  a  teacher 
may  commence  the  school,  provided  he  will  submit  to  a  further 
examination,  afterwards;  or,  that  he  may  commence  the  school, 
but  shall  leave  it,  provided  the  committee  are  not  satisfied,  at 
their  first  visitation,  with  its  appearance ;  or,  indeed,  on  any 
other  condition  ; — has  no  warrant  in  law.  The  statute  pro- 
vides only  for  the  alternative  of  a  full  certificate,  for  the  school 
for  which  it  is  given,  or  an  absolute  rejection. 

97.  An  important  question  has  been  agitated,  whether  a  per- 
son illegally  admitted,  or  smuggled,  into  a  school,  by  the  pru- 
dential committee,  without  a  certificate,  can  legally  exercise 
any  of  the  prerogatives  of  a  teacher; — whether,  for  instance,  if 
he  should  chastise  a  refractory  or  vicious  scholar,  so  much 
only,  as,  under  other  circumstances,  would  be  held  justifiable, 
he  could  defend  himself  from  fine  or  damages,  in  a  prosecution 
or  action  for  assault  and  battery,  instituted  against  him  in  a 
court  of  law. 

On  the  one  hand,  it  is  maintained,  that  a  teacher  without  a 
certificate,  can  no  more  justify  a  punishment  inflicted  by  him, 
on  a  scholar,  than  a  sherifi",  without  a  commission,  can  justify 
an  arrest  of  person,  or  a  seizure  of  chattels ; — no  more  than  a 
constable  or  collector  can  justify  the  taking  of  property  for 
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non-payment  of  taxes,  when  he  has  received  no  warrant  from 
the  assessors  to  collect  them ; — no  more  than  a  judge,  who, 
without  a  commission  from  the  executive  in  conformity  with 
the  constitution  and  laws  of  the  land,  has  usurped  the  bench, 
can,  with  impunity,  pronounce  sentence  of  imprisonment  or  of 
death  against  an  offender  arraigned  at  his  bar.  As,  in  the 
abov3  cases,  the  sheriff  cannot  justify  himself  by  pleading,  that 
the  subject  of  his  arrest  was  obnoxious  to  punishment;  nor 
the  collector,  that  the  man  whose  property  he  has  taken,  was 
liable  for  taxes ;  nor  the  judge,  that  the  person  arraigned  had 
committed  offences  worthy  of  imprisonment  or  execution  ;  so, 
it  is  said,  the  teacher  cannot  show,  in  his  defence,  that  the  pupil 
whom  he  has  punished,  had  been  guilty  of  misconduct.  The 
pretended  teacher  is  not  a  teacher.  It  would  be  of  the  worst 
possible  tendency  to  allow  any  man  to  derive  lawful  authority 
from  the  commission  of  an  unlawful  act.  Public  policy  re- 
quires that  a  teacher  who  has  obtruded  himself  into  a  school 
without  the  necessary  credentials,  should  be  peremptorily  de- 
barred from  pleading  his  own  misconduct  in  justification  of  an 
act,  which,  if  committed  out  of  a  school,  would  doubtless  be 
unlawful.  How  can  a  teacher  commend  or  enforce  his  own 
laws,  for  the  well-ordering  of  the  school,  when  his  being  where 
he  is,  and  doing  what  he  does,  is  a  perpetual  violation  and 
contempt  of  the  law  of  the  Commonwealth  ?  Such  is  the  course 
of  argument  usually  presented,  against  a  teacher  without  a 
certificate,  in  regard  to  his  right  to  punish. 

On  the  other  hand,  some  incline  to  the  opinion  that  a  teacher, 
without  a  certificate,  though  not,  i?t  law,  a  teacher,  yet  is  so, 
in  fact ;  and  that  while  the  ac.hial  relation  of  teacher  and  pupil 
subsists,  all  the  legal  powers  of  a  teacher  attach  to  this  relation, 
and  may  therefore  be  exercised  by  him.  If  a  school  kept  by  a 
teacher,  without  a  certificate,  is  not  a  Public  School,  then  it 
must  be  a  private  school ;  and  the  teacher  of  a  private  school 
has  as  clear  a  legal  right  to  inflict  punishment,  in  exigencies 
that  require  it,  as  any  other  teacher,  or  as  any  parent.  Every 
parent  who  sends  his  child  to  a  private  scliool,  is  presumed,  by 
that  very  act,  to  transfer  so  much  of  his  authority  to  the  teach- 
er, as  may  be  necessary  for  the  good  government  of  that  child  ; 
22 
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and  if  a  school  otherwise  public,  becomes  a  private  school, 
because  the  teacher  has  no  certificate,  then  every  parent  is  to 
be  presumed,  in  the  same  way,  to  transfer  to  the  teacher  so 
much  of  his  authority  as  may  be  necessary  to  keep  his  child  or 
children  in  order.  It  is  maintained,  too,  that  the  right  grows 
out  of  the  relation,  independently  of  any  idea  of  transfer.  Such 
is  the  course  of  argument  on  the  other  side. 

The  reply  to  this  argument  admits  the  correctness  of  its 
positions  in  regard  to  the  rights  and  powers  of  a  private  school 
teacher ;  but  it  avers  that  every  person  who  sends  a  child  to  a 
Public  School,  has  a  right  to  suppose,  and  is  bound  to  suppose, 
that  it  is  a  legally  constituted  Public  School,  and  is  kept  by  a 
legally  qualified  teacher;  and,  therefore,  that  he  is  not  to  be 
subjected  to  any  of  the  legal  presumptions  or  conditions  that 
appertain  to  the  relation  between  a  parent  and  a  private  school 
teacher. 

Without  giving  any  opinion  upon  this  debatable  point,  I 
would  express  an  earnest  hope,  that  a  compliance  with  the 
law  by  all  teachers  may  prevent  so  unpleasant  a  question  from 
ever  being  litigated  in  our  courts. 

98.  The  laws  of  the  State  of  Maine,  besides  annulling  the 
right  of  a  teacher  without  a  certificate  to  recover  any  compen- 
sation for  his  or  her  services,  enact  that  every  such  teacher 
shall  forfeit  and  pay  a  sum  not  exceeding  the  sum  agreed  upon 
for  his  or  her  daily  wages,  for  each  day  he  or  she  shall  so 
teach  such  school. 

Such  a  law  would  be  very  salutary  in  Massachusetts,  It 
would  save  committees  a  vast  amount  of  trouble  and  per- 
plexity, and  greatly  improve  the  character  of  our  schools,  by 
excluding  those  interlopers,  who  are  afraid  to  go  before  a  com- 
mittee for  examination,  but  are  not  afraid  to  violate  a  law  of 
the  Commonwealth. 

99.  A  certificate  given  by  a  committee  in  one  town,  has  no 
legal  validity  in  any  other  town. 

100.  A  committee  cannot  give  a  certificate  to  continue  in 
force  for  more  than  a  year  after  its  date;  they  can  neither  post- 
date nor  ante-date  a  certificate.     The  better  opinion  seems  to 
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be  that  they  cannot  give  a  certificate  which  will  survive  or 
outlast  their  own  official  term. 

101.  The  committee  may,  and  generally  should  designate 
the  school  or  schools,  and  the  term  or  terms,  for  which  they 
declare  a  candidate  to  be  qualified ;  for,  where  there  is  a  gra- 
dation of  schools,  a  teacher  may  be  well  qualified  to  keep  one 
school  and  not  another;  or  to  keep  a  summer  term,  and  not  a 
winter  term. 

102,  4th.  In  addition  to  good  morals  and  literary  attain- 
ments, the  law  requires  that  every  teacher  shall  be  competent 
to  teach  "Good  Behavior."  (Re.  St.  ch.  23,  §  1.)  Unfortu- 
nately, conduct  scrupulously  upright  and  exemplary,  and  ac- 
quisitions extensive  and  profound,  are  not  always  accompanied 
by  gentlemanly  or  lady-like  demeanor;  or,  in  other  words, 
observation  assures  us,  that  awkward,  rude  or  grotesque  man- 
ners, and  personal  habits  uncleanly  and  even  disgusting,  are 
sometimes  foiuid  in  the  company  of  spotless  integrity  and  vari- 
ous knowledge.  But' it  should  not  be  so.  We  feel  a  painful 
sense  of  incongruity,  when  it  is  so.  Our  children  should  be 
saved,  not  only  from  the  contaminations  of  immorality,  but 
from  the  contagion  of  coarse  manners.  Before  the  habits  of 
youth  are  formed,  they  are  as  easily  formed  to  civility  and  de- 
corum as  to  rudeness  and  vulgarity  ;  or  if  they  are  not  as 
easily  moulded  to  the  former  as  to  the  latter,  then  the  need  of 
good  breeding,  in  order  to  make  up  for  this  difference  in  natu- 
ral tendency,  becomes  so  much  the  more  urgent.  If  prepos- 
sessions for  uncouth  and  inelegant  manners,  are  once  formed  in 
the  minds  of  children,  or  natural  aptitudes  for  what  is  low  and 
unseemly  once  developed,  they  will  remain  a  part  of  their  con- 
stitution forever.  Subsequent  opportunities  and  efforts  may 
relieve  and  partially  conceal  their  grossness;  yet,  like  the  inner 
layers  of  a  tree  which  has  been  diseased  in  its  youth,  though 
the  health  and  vigor  of  a  hundred  subsequent  years  may  cover 
them  over  with  a  hundred  circles  of  beautiful  fibre,  the  un- 
soundness within  will  remain  forever. 

If  the  framers  of  this  provision  of  the  law  comprehended 
its  full  meaning  and  significance,  they  were  indeed  sagacious. 
Manners   easily  and  rapidly  mature  into  morals.     As  child- 
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hood  advances  to  manhood,  the  transition  from  bad  manners 
to  bad  morals  is  ahnost  imperceptible.  Vulgar  and  obscene 
forms  of  speech  keep  vulgar  and  obscene  objects  before 
the  mind,  engender  impure  images  in  the  imagination,  and 
make  unlawful  desires  prurient.  From  the  prevalent  state 
of  the  mind,  actions  proceed,  as  water  rises  from  a  fountain. 
Hence,  what  was  originally  only  a  word  or  a  phrase,  becomes 
a  thought,  is  meretriciously  embellished  by  the  imagination,  is 
inflamed  into  a  vicious  desire,  gains  strength  and  boldness 
by  being  always  made  welcome,  until  at  last,  under  some 
urgent  temptation,  it  dares  for  once,  to  put  on  the  visible  form 
of  action ;  it  is  then  ventured  upon  again  and  again,  more  fre- 
quently and  less  warily,  until  repetition  forges  the  chains  of 
habit;  and  then  language,  imagination,  desire  and  habit,  bind 
their  victim  in  the  prison-house  of  sin.  In  this  way,  profane 
language  wears  away  a  reverence  for  things  sacred  and  holy; 
and  a  child  who  has  been  allowed  to  follow  and  mock  and 
hoot  at  an  intemperate  man  in  the  streets,  is  far  more  likely  to 
become  intemperate  himself,  than  if  he  had  been  accustomed 
to  regard  him  with  pity,  as  a  fallen  brother,  and  with  a  sacred 
abhorrence,  as  one  self-brutified  or  demonized.  So,  on  the 
other  hand,  purity  and  chasteness  of  language  tend  to  preserve 
purity  and  chasteness  of  thought  and  of  taste;  they  repel  licen- 
tious imaginings;  they  delight  in  the  unsullied  and  the  un- 
tainted, and  all  their  tendencies  and  aptitudes  are  on  the  side 
of  virtue.  Excepting  prior-formed  habits,  habit  can  overcome 
any  thing  but  instinct,  and  can  greatly  modify  even  that. 

There  is  another  consideration  which  shows  not  only  the 
importance  but  the  mdispensableness  of  "good  behavior,"  as 
a  means  of  advancing  the  civilization  of  the  race.  Supersti- 
tion, ignorance,  cruelty,  poverty,  do  not  make  up  our  entire 
conception  of  barbarism.  We  include  in  this  idea,  not  only 
great  enormities,  but  all  minor  offences  against  modesty,  civility 
and  decorum.  The  flagitious  deeds  even  of  savages  are  com- 
mitted, with  long  intervals  between, — as  it  were  upon  the  holi- 
days of  license  or  revenge ; — but  their  personal  manners  fill  up 
all  the  intercourse  of  life, — a  continual  grit  in  the  daily  bread 
of  existence.     Now  a  people  cannot  pass  from  a  state  of  bar- 
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barism  to  one  of  refinement  and  civilization,  without  casting 
off  this  exterior  of  rude  and  rugged  manners,  as  well  as  be- 
coming skilful  in  the  arts  and  learned  in  the  sciences.  This 
change,  from  the  coarse  to  the  refined,  is  supposed  to  have  first 
taken  place  in  cities  and  in  the  courts  of  kings.  From  cities 
and  from  courts,  are  derived  almost  all  the  words  which  we 
now  use  to  express  the  manners  of  a  lady  or  a  gentleman; 
while  the  words  which  express  inelegance,  or  want  of  refine- 
ment, are  borrowed  from  the  country.  Etymologically,  the 
words  urbane  and  urbanity^  are  derived  from  a  Latin  word 
signifying  a  city;  while  their  opposites,  rw5^/c  and  rusticity, 
signify  qualities  which  were  supposed  to  belong  to  the  coun- 
try, The-^vord  polite  also,  has  a  derivation  precisely  similar, 
though  it  comes  from  another  language  ; — while  imqioUte  means 
something  unlike  the  city.  Civility^  in  the  same  way,  is  an 
abstract  term,  derived  from  the  manners  of  city  residents ; 
incivility^  from  those  who  resided  elsewhere.  So  courtesy  was 
borrowed  from  the  court,  and  indicates  the  elegance  of  man- 
ners, the  complaisance  and  the  kindness  which  belong  to  a 
true  gentleman  or  lad/. 

But  since  the  signification  and  use  of  these  and  similar  words 
have  become  fixed,  great  changes  have  taken  place.  On  the  one 
hand,  refinement  has  often  run  into  a  hateful  fastidiousness; 
while  the  spirit  of  true  politeness  and  civility  has  evaporated, 
leaving  nothing  but  heartless  conventionalism  behind  ;  and,  as 
a  natural  consequence,  an  adherence  to  certain  arbitrary  forms 
in  the  intercourse  of  life,  has  been  deemed  of  more  value  than 
benevolence  and  sincerity.  On  the  other  hand,  the  condition 
of  the  masses  has  been  greatly  improved.  In  many  nations, 
they  have  been  elevated  from  the  state  of  serfs  and  slaves  to 
the  enjoyment  of  a  few  natural  and  civil  rights,  and,  occasion- 
ally, they  have  been  allowed  to  exercise  political  franchises. 
In  our  own  country,  the  whole  people,  by  a  single  revolutionary 
act,  have  declared  themselves  to  be  freemen  and  sovereigns ; — 
as  freemen  repudiating  all  foreign  authority,  and  as  sovereigns 
assuming  the  exclusive  right  to  govern  themselves.  If  then, 
with  us,  every  man  calls  himself  a  citizen,  his  conduct  should 
be  characterized  by  civility ;  and  if  all  the  people,  by  virtue  of 
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their  political  franchises,  are  sovereigns,  and  have  a  right  of 
presentation  at  court,  the  manners  of  all  should  be  stamped 
with  courtesy. 

And  yet  it  cannot  be  denied  that,  in  a  life  of  unintermitting 
manual  toil,  there  is  something  adverse  to  the  cultivation  of 
refined  manners,  of  elegant  tastes  and  of  that  ease  and  grace  of 
demeanor,  which  are  the  appropriate  expression  of  well-trained 
kindness  and  benevolence.  The  general  idea  of  manual  labor 
includes,  of  course,  all  the  various  occupations  and  forms  of 
employment,  which  the  present  highly  artificial  demands  of 
society  have  rendered  necessary.  Though  but  very  few  of 
these  employments  are  incompatible  with  cleanliness  both  of 
dress  and  person,  yet,  almost  without  exception,  they  tempt  the 
laborer  to  forego  this  elementary  or  constituent  part  of  "  good 
behavior."  If  the  laborer  be  in  straitened  circumstances,  he 
feels  compelled  to  live  in  a  tenement  so  small  as  to  endanger 
those  decencies  which  domestic  life  should  cultivate,  and  griev- 
ously to  encroach  upon,  if  not  to  destroy  those  delicate  atten- 
tions or  forbearances,  which  each  sex  owes  to  the  other.  If 
pressed  for  time,  he  is  tempted  to  take  his  meals  with  indecent 
haste ; — he  is  prone,  on  these  oft-returning  occasions,  to  cast  off 
the  restraints  of  propriety,  and,  in  the  eager  indulgence  of  his 
own  appetite,  to  forget  the  wants,  or  the  rights  of  others.  If 
surrounded  by  children,  the  importunate  demands  of  nature 
clamoring  for  the  means  of  subsistence,  force  every  thing  else 
to  give  way.  Should  poverty  invade  the  family  with  its  cruel 
restrictions;  should  its  daily  wants  exceed  its  supplies,  the  sel- 
fishness of  each  of  its  members  is  brought  into  vigorous  action. 
A  hungry  child,  watching  for  his  share  of  bread  at  the  table,  a 
cold  one  for  his  place  at  the  fire,  or  for  his  portion  of  the  scanty 
covering  of  the  bed,  is  in  a  most  untoward  condition  for  the 
cultivation  of  kindness  and  generosity.  And  what,  under  such 
hostile  circumstances,  can  the  maternal  head  of  the  family  do, 
to  tame  the  wild  energy  of  natural  impulses,  and  to  domesti- 
cate the  virtues  of  gentleness  and  affection,  of  deference  for 
the  rights  of  others,  and  of  forbearance  in  the  assertion  of  one's 
own  7  How  grievously  must  all  these  difficulties  be  aggravated, 
when   sickness   invades  the  humble  dwelling,  and  subtracts 
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from  resources,  which  are  already  too  scanty  for  the  wants  of 
its  inmates!  Yet  it  is  under  circumstances  at  least  similar  to 
these,  if  not  identical  with  them,  that  a  portion  of  our  children 
are  reared. 

Take  many  retired  spots  in  the  country  where  the  population 
is  sparse;  where  each  family  depends  mainly  for  its'subsistence 
upon  the  productions  of  a  small  farm  and  upon  household  in- 
dustry ;  where  the  children  are  born,  and  where  they  live  until 
the  years  of  majority,  far  away  from  the  great  thoroughfares  of 
the  world ;  rarely  if  ever  going  beyond  the  neighboring  hills ; 
and  how  few  of  them,  comparatively  speaking,  during  all  the 
forming  years  of  childhood  and  youth,  ever  have  an  opportu- 
nity for  a  single  hour's  conversation  or  intercourse,  with  any 
refined  and  educated  man  or  woman, — with  any  one,  whose  man- 
ners are  a  model  for  imitation,  whose  conversation  is  instructive 
and  captivating,  who  always  seeks  for  useful  topics  of  remark, 
and  never  seeks  in  vain,  whose  language  is  pure  and  copious, 
whose  dress  and  address  are  comely,  appropriate  and  dignified, 
and  who  exhibits,  in  all  his  words  and  tones  and  gestures,  that 
vast  difference,  so  difficult  to  be  described,  and  yet  so  impossi- 
ble to  be  unnoticed,  which  marks  the  distinction  between  a  gen- 
tleman and  a  clown  7 

The  members  of  the  three  learned  professions,  as  they  are 
called,  are  supposed  to  have  enjoyed  better  opportunities  for 
obtaining  intelligence  and  for  acquiring  polished  manners  and 
courteous  habits,  than  any  other  class  of  our  people.  Almost 
without  exception,  they  have  enjoyed  a  collegiate  education, 
and  have  had  opportunities  to  move  in  refined  and  educated 
circles ;  and  there  is  scarcely  a  town  in  the  Commonwealth, 
where  there  is  not  a  clergyman,  a  lawyer  or  a  physician,  who  is 
an  educated  man.  In  the  great  majority  of  our  towns,  there  are 
several  members  of  one  or  another  of  the  professions,  who  come 
within  this  description.  But  how  infrequent  is  the  intercourse 
of  either  of  these  classes  with  the  mass  of  the  people,  as  they 
are  scattered  about  in  their  farm-houses  and  their  work-shops  ! 
The  clergyman  may  make  it  a  point  of  duty  to  visit  the  fami- 
lies belonging  to  his  parish,  at  least  once  a  year ;  but  how  little 
effect  can  such  an  annual  and  perhaps  hasty  visit  have,  in  the 
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formation  of  the  tastes,  or  the  manners  of  children  !  Physi- 
cians rarely  visit  the  houses  of  their  townsmen  except  on  the 
occasion  of  sickness, — that  is,  at  times  of  some  degree,  at  least, 
of  peril  and  alarm,  and  when  even  the  rules  and  forms  of  civil- 
ity which  men  are  wont  to  observe  in  their  common  intercourse 
with  each  other,  are  liable  to  be  suspended,  amid  the  intrusive 
demands  or  fears  of  the  hour.  Still  more  seldom,  perhaps,  does 
a  lawyer  visit  the  private  dwelling  of  the  laborer,  unless  it  be 
for  the  performance  of  some  professional  duty, — to  take  the 
deposition  of  a  sick  man,  or  to  make  the  will  of  a  dying  one, 
or  to  superintend  the  legal  transfer  of  property,  when  a  family 
is  broken  up  and  dispersed  by  the  cruel  fate  of  an  insolvency. 
In  populoLis  towns,  there  may  be,  it  is  true,  a  few  others,  who 
do  something  towards  giving  expression  and  authority  to  the 
usages  of  refined  life.  There  are  a  few  of  the  wealthy  and  the 
educated,  who  are  exempt  from  the  necessity  even  of  profes- 
sional labor,  who  devote  themselves  to  literature  and  to  a  study 
of  the  works  of  art,  and  who  have  the  resources  and  the  leisure 
for  commanding  the  objects  and  for  indulging  the  pleasures  of 
an  imagination  formed  to  the  study  and  the  appreciation  of 
classic  elegance.  But,  generally  speaking,  this  class  of  per- 
sons, so  far  from  mingling  with  the  mass  of  the  people,  and 
exciting  a  desire  for  more  polished  manners  through  a  sympa- 
thy with  the  moral  qualities  of  their  possessors,  almost  invari- 
ably gather  themselves  into  a  clan,^ — surrounding  themselves 
with  a  partition  wall,  high  and  thick,  that  they  may  shut  out 
the  offcnsiveness  of  the  plebeian  gaze,  and  bar  out  the  contami- 
nation of  a  plebeian  foot. 

With  children  circumstanced  as  above  supposed,  born  of  illit- 
erate parents,  surrounded  by  neighbors  as  rustic  as  themselves, 
and  having  no  opportunity  for  companionship  or  acquaintance 
with  well-bred  people,  why  is  it  not  inevitable,  under  all  the 
existing  arrangements  of  society,  save  one; — why  is  it  not  in- 
evitable that  they  should  grow  up  without  those  restraints  upon 
their  feelings  which  decorum  imposes,  with  offensive  provin- 
cialisms or  vulgarities  in  their  speech,  with  habits  of  pronunci- 
ation, rude  and  contrary  to  the  usages  of  good  speakers,  with 
voice  and  gesture  untrained,  and  perhaps  with  ridiculous  oddi- 
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ties  of  manner.  In  the  by-ways  and  crowded  streets  of  a  city 
where  poviriy  casts  its  victims  into  heaps,  and  stows  them 
away  in  cellars  and  garrets,  the  condition  of  the  children  is  far 
worse  than  in  the  most  obscure  and  secluded  portions  of  the 
country.  Here  it  often  happens  that  the  surface  disease  of 
coarse  and  untamed  manners  is  aggravated  and  made  virulent 
by  moral  distempers  within. 

Now  to  meet  this  great  exigency ;  to  save  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  rising  generation  from  falling  back  into  the  con- 
dition of  half-civilized  or  of  savage  life,  what  other  instrumen- 
tality does  society  afford,  than  to  send  into  every  obscure  and 
hidden  district  in  the  State,  a  young  man  or  a  young  woman 
whose  education  is  sound,  whose  language  is  well-selected, 
whose  pronunciation  and  tones  of  voice  are  correct  and  attrac- 
tive, whose  manners  are  gentle  and  refined,  all  whose  topics  of 
conversation  are  elevating  and  instructive,  whose  benignity  of 
heart  is  constantly  manifested  in  acts  of  civility,  courtesy  and 
kindness,  and  who  spreads  a  nameless  charm  over  whatever 
circle  may  be  entered.  Such  a  person  should  the  teacher  of 
every  Common  School  be.  Such  a  teacher,  by  associating  with 
the  children  of  the  school  for  a  considerable  portion  of  the  time 
each  day  ;  by  remaining  with  them  for  weeks  and  months  suc- 
cessively; by  having  an  opportunity  to  observe  their  conduct 
towards  each  other,  and  thus  to  become  acquainted  with  their 
various  dispositions;  by  gaining  access  to  their  minds  through 
the  delightful  medium  of  instruction;  and  finally,  by  prolong- 
ing this  relationship  through  all  the  susceptive  and  impressible 
years  of  childhood  and  youth, — such  a  teacher,  as  far  as  it  may 
be  in  ihe  power  of  any  mortal  agency  to  do  it,  may  mould  the 
habits  and  manners  of  the  rising  generation  into  the  pleasing 
forms  of  propriety  and  decorum,  and.  by  laying  their  founda- 
tions in  the  principles  of  justice,  magnanimity  and  affection, 
may  give  them  an  ever-during  permanence. 

103.  Notwithstanding  all  the  guards  and  precautions  of  an 
examination,  it  may  still  happen  that  a  teacher,  having  the  cer- 
tificate of  the  committee  in  his  pocket,  may  be  found,  on  trial, 
unfit  to  keep  a  school ;  or,  at  least,  to  keep  the  particular  school 
for  which  he  was  approved.  Tliis  may  happen,  either  through 
23 
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some  inherent  quality  of  disposition  or  of  temperament,  not 
revealed  by  the  examination,  or  from  some  change  of  views 
or  of  purposes,  arising  subsequently  to  it.  To  meet  this  class 
of  cases,  the  law  has  wisely  empowered  the  school  committee 
of  each  town  "  to  dismiss  from  employment  any  teacher  in  such 
town,  whenever  the  said  committee  may  think  proper."  St. 
1844,  ch.  32.  The  teacher's  wages  cease  from  the  time  of  his 
dismission.  lb.  This  has  proved  a  terrible  law  to  incompe- 
tent teachers. 

DUTY  OF  THE  TOWN  COMMITTEE  TO  PROVIDE  A  SCHOOL 
WHEN  THE  PRUDENTIAL  COMMITTEE  FAILS  TO  DO  SO. 

Two  provisions  of  the  law  may  here  be  mentioned,  which 
perhaps  have  not  been  brought  out  with  sufficient  distinctness 
under  an  appropriate  head. 

104.  If  through  any  refusal  or  neglect,  a  prudential  commit- 
tee man  be  not  chosen  for  a  district,  or  if  any  one  who  has  been 
chosen,  expressly  resigns,  or  neglects,  or  declines  to  serve,  or 
becomes  incapable  of  resigning  through  disease  or  insanity,  and 
the  vacancy  be  not  filled  ;  then  all  the  duties  of  the  prudential 
committee  of  such  a  district  devolve  upon  the  town  committee. 
They  are  to  see  that  there  is  a  suitable  place  in  which  the 
school  may  be  kept,  and  that  all  suitable  furniture  be  provided 
for  it.  These  provisions  are  to  be  made  at  the  expense  of  the 
district,  and,  for  these  purposes,  the  committee  have  the  credit 
of  the  district  at  their  command;  that  is,  they  may  incur  what- 
ever expense  may  be  necessary,  and  the  district  are  liable  to 
pay  it.  In  such  a  case,  too,  if  the  town  has  voted  that  the  pru- 
dential committees  of  the  respective  districts,  shall  select  and 
contract  with  their  own  teachers,  it  will  be  the  duty  of  the 
town's  committee  to  select  and  contract  with  a  teacher,  to  make 
arrangements  for  his  board  and  to  provide  fuel  for  the  school. 
The  expenses  of  board  and  fuel  may  be  defrayed  from  the  dis- 
trict's distributive  share  of  the  money  raised  by  the  town. 

In  a  word,  in  all  cases,  where  no  prudential  committee  man 
is  chosen,  or  where,  from  any  cause,  he  does  not  act,  the  town 
committees  are  not  only  to  discharge  their  own  proper  duties, 
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but  those  of  the  prudential  committee  also.  The  expenses 
must  be  borne  by  the  same  parties  as  before.  The  intent  of 
the  law  evidently  is,  to  prevent  the  neglect  or  perverseness  of 
any  district  committee  from  working  a  forfeiture  of  the  chil- 
dren's school  privileges.     Re.  St.  ch.  23,  §  45. 

105.  It  may  sometimes  be  a  difficult  question  to  be  deter- 
mined, at  what  time  the  duties  of  a  prudential  committee,  in 
regard  to  providing  for  a  school,  are  transferred  to  the  town 
committee.  The  only  tangible  rule  seems  to  be  this ; — there 
must  have  been  a  neglect  on  the  part  of  the  prudential  committee, 
and  the  town  committee  must  proceed  to  repair  the  consequences 
of  that  neglect  sufficiently  early  to  allow  the  school  to  be  kept  its 
full  term  of  time,  during  the  customary  or  appropriate  season 
of  the  year.  For  instance,  if  the  district  draws  a  sum  of  money 
from  the  town  sufficient  to  keep  a  summer  school  for  four  months, 
and  if  custom,  convenience  and  good  policy  point  to  the  first  of 
October  as  the  most  eligible  period  for  closing  the  summer 
school,  then  the  town  committee  must  see  that  a  school  be  com- 
menced in  the  district  early  in  the  month  of  June.  There  is 
no  interim,  or  point  of  time,  when  the  legal  power  to  make 
provision  for  the  school  does  not  exist  somewhere.  It  exists  in 
the  prudential  committee  until  he  forfeits  it  by  non-performance 
of  duty,  and,  at  the  moment  of  forfeiture,  it  is  transferred  to  the 
town's  committee.  Nor  can  the  power  exist  in  both  parties  at 
the  same  time.  When  the  town  committee  have  lawfully 
assumed  its  exercise,  in  regard  to  a  particular  school,  the  pru- 
dential committee  cannot  reclaim  it. 

106.  It  is  supposed  that  the  town's  committee  are  entitled  to 
the  same  compensation  for  this  class  of  services  as  for  any  other 
which  the  law  imposes  upon  them. 

DUTY  OF  THE  TOWN  COMMITTEE  IN  REGARD  TO  SCHOOLS 
KEPT  FOR  THE  BENEFIT  OF  ALL  THE  INHABITANTS  OF 
THE  TOWN. 

The  other  provision  above  referred  to,  relates  to  the  schools 
which  are  established  for  the  benefit  of  all  the  inhabitants  of 
the  town. 
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107.  It  will  be  recollected  that  every  town  containing  five 
hundred  families  or  householders,  is  required  to  keep  a  school 
of  a  higher  grade,  for  the  benefit  of  all  the  inhabitants  of  the 
town; — an  obligation,  however,  from  which  the  town  may- 
exonerate  itself  by  "  raising  and  expending  annually  for  the 
support  of  town  or  district  schools,"  twenty-five  per  cent, 
more  than  the  greatest  sum  ever  raised  in  the  town  by  assess- 
ment for  the  support  of  schools  previous  to  the  year  1840.  This 
class  of  schools  may  be  kept  by  any  town,  dishing  v.  New- 
biirypoj't,  ante,  p.  135. 

108.  In  regard  to  the  above  class  of  schools, — viz:  those  kept 
for  the  benefit  of  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  town; — the  town's 
committee  are  required  to  make  all  the  necessary  arrangements 
and  to  perform  all  the  duties,  which  the  prudential  committees 
are  required  to  do  for  district  schools.  In  regard  to  this  class 
of  schools,  no  provision  exists  for  the  choice,  in  any  case,  of  a 
prudential  committee.  In  addition  to  the  general  duty  of  su- 
pervision, all  the  duties  belonging  to  the  prudential  committees 
of  districts,  in  regard  to  district  schools,  belong  to  the  town's 
committee  in  regard  to  this  class  of  schools. 

109.  The  school  committee  are  to  determine  the  number  and 
qualifications  of  the  scholars  to  be  admitted  into  the  school 
k-ept  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole  town.  Re.  St.  ch.  23  <§>  15.  See 
ante,  33,  a7id  Post,  Visitation  of  Schools,  and  School  Books. 

If  all  the  preceding  legal  requirements  have  been  observed, 
then  a  suitable  schoolhouse  has  been  provided  and  furnished, 
and  a  teacher  has  been  examined  and  rightfully  installed  over 
the  school.     The  business  of  instruction  is  now  to  begin. 

VISITATION  OF  SCHOOLS. 

Here  a  new  order  of  duties  opens  upon  the  school  committee. 
One  class  of  these  duties, — that  of  visiting  the  schools, — is  spe- 
cifically pointed  out"  by  the  law  ;  other  duties  are  too  various 
and  indefinable  to  be  the  subject  of  particular  enumeration. 

110.  The  duty  of  visiting  all  the  schools  not  less  than  a  cer- 
tain number  of  times,  depending  in  each  case  upon  the  length 
of  the  school,  is  expressly  enjoined  upon  the  committee. 
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In  regard  to  schools  kept  for  the  benefit  of  all  the  inhabitants 
of  the  town,  the  committee  must  visit  them  at  least  "  quarter 
yearly."  Re.  St.  ch.  23,  §  15.  At  the  "quarter  yearly"  visi- 
tations, the  committee  are  required  to  make  a  careful  exami- 
nation of  the  school,  and  to  ascertain  whether  the  scholars  are 
supplied  with  books ;  they  must  also  inquire  into  the  regulation 
and  discipline  of  the  school,  and  the  habits  and  proficiency  of 
the  scholars  therein,     lb. 

111.  In  regard  to  district  schools,  the  committee,  or  some  one 
or  more  of  them,  are  to  visit  each  school  in  the  town  on  some 
day  during  the  first  or  second  week  after  it  is  opened ;  and  also 
on  some  day  during  the  two  weeks  preceding  its  close.  Re- 
specting these  two  visits,  the  law  is  silent  on  the  point  of  giving 
previous  notice  of  the  visit,  and  it  is  therefore  discretionary 
with  the  committee,  whether  to  give  such  notice  or  not.  lb. 
*§>  16.     In  practice,  the  notice  is  usually  given. 

112.  In  addition  to  the  two  special  visits  above  named,  the 
committee,  or  some  one  or  more  of  them,  are  to  visit  "  all  the 
schools  kept  by  the  town,"  once  a  month  without  giving  pre- 
vious notice  thereof  lb.  Hence  there  must  be,  in  each  term, 
two  more  visits  than  the  school  is  kept  months. 

113.  It  has  been  sometimes  contended,  in  regard  to  district 
schools,  that  the  law  requires  but  two  visits  to  each, — one  near 
the  opening  and  the  other  towards  the  close, — and  that  the  pro- 
vision which  requires  the  committee  to  visit  "  all  the  schools 
kept  by  the  town,"  once  a  month,  without  giving  previous  no- 
tice, refers  to  those  schools  of  a  higher  grade  which  are  to  be 
kept,  in  the  language  of  the  law,  "  for  the  benefit  of  all  the  in- 
habitants of  the  town." 

That  such  a  construction  is  erroneous,  it  is  believed  will  sufii- 
ciently  appear,  from  two  considerations. 

1st.  In  the  section  which  provides  for  the  visitation  of  the 
schools  kept  "  for  the  benefit  of  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  town," 
the  number  of  visits  enjoined  is  explicitly  given.  They  are  to 
be  "  at  least  quarter  yearly."  After  having  thus  expressly 
stated,  in  one  section,  the  number  of  visits  to  be  made  by  the 
committee  to  this  class  of  schools,  it  is  hardly  conceivable,  that 
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the  statute  would  go  on,  in  the  next  section,  to  say  that  the 
visits  to  the  same  schools  should  be  monthly. 

2d.  There  are  many  towns  in  the  State  not  districted.  If 
the  law  had  required  the  monthly  visits  to  be  made  to  district 
schools  only,  it  might  possibly  have  been  contended,  that  it  did 
not  apply  to  schools  in  towns  not  districted,  but  by  requiring 
that  "  all  the  schools  kept  by  the  town"  should  be  visited,  once 
a  month,  it  doubtless  embraced  all  the  schools,  whether  the 
town  should  be  districted  or  not,  except  the  particular  class  of 
schools  which  had  been  before  provided  for. 

114.  The  law  prescribes  the  minimum  of  visits;  it  does  not 
prohibit  the  committee  from  making  more  than  the  specified 
number,  when,  in  their  discretion,  the  good  of  the  school  re- 
quires it. 

At  these  visits,  the  whole  condition  of  the  school  is  to  be  in- 
quired into ; — the  order  and  proficiency  of  the  scholars ;  the 
course  of  instruction  and  discipline ;  the  sufficiency  of  school 
books,  whether  as  to  number  or  kind  ;  the  classification  of  the 
scholars;  the  fitness  of  the  studies  pursued;  and,  indeed,  all  the 
elements  are  to  be  thoroughly  investigated,  which,  in  their 
combination,  make  up  a  school's  prosperity.  At  the  first  visita- 
tion, the  committee  will  naturally  desire  to  learn  the  then  pres- 
ent condition  of  the  school ;  to  ascertain,  as  exactly  as  possible, 
its  state  of  progress,  that  they  may  measure,  at  the  end  of  the 
term,  the  advancement  it  has  made.  They  will  observe  the 
methods  of  the  teacher,  and  if  they  deem  it  useful,  will  give 
him, — in  private, — such  friendly  counsel  and  advice,  as  he  may 
appear  to  need.  They  will  urge  upon  the  pupils,  by  the  most  ' 
powerful  and  persuasive  arguments  and  incitements  they  can 
use,  the  indispensableness  to  their  highest  good  of  regularity 
and  punctuality  in  attendance,  of  diligence  and  ardor  in  study, 
of  correctness  in  deportment,  of  cheerful  and  prompt  obedience 
to  the  requirements  of  the  teacher,  and  of  a  sacred  regard  to 
duty  in  all  their  conduct.  They  will  strive  to  incite  in  the 
minds  of  the  school  an  invincible  resolution  to  be  diligent  and 
dutiful  children,  that  they  may  become  useful  and  exemplary 
men  ;    and  to  kindle  in  their  hearts  a  holy  ambition,  to  do 
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right, — though  unapplaiided  by  the  world,  though  unobserved, 
though  in  obscurity  and  in  sohtude, — because  it  is  right. 

115.  During  the  period  of  visitation,  the  committee  have  the 
entire  control  of  the  school.  For  the  time  being,  it  is  their 
school,  and  the  teacher  is  their  servant.  They  may  decide 
what  classes  shall  be  called  upon  to  perform  exercises,  and  in 
what  studies.  They  may  direct  the  teacher  to  conduct  the 
examination,  or  may  conduct  it  wholly  themselves,  or  they 
may  combine  both  methods.  In  fine,  they  may  dismiss  the 
teacher  for  the  hour,  and  pursue  the  examination  in  his  absence. 
All  these  prerogatives  are  supposed  to  be  indispensable  to  enable 
the  committee,  under  such  circumstances  as  have  existed,  and 
mdij  possibly  exist  again,  to  ascertain  the  true  condition  of  a 
school,  and,  therefore,  they  are  necessarily  incident  to  the  office 
of  an  examining  committee.  Should  any  scholar  misbehave 
himself,  or  prove  refractory  or  contumacious  to  the  committee, 
while  they  are  engaged  in  examining  the  school,  it  is  presumed 
they  have  authority  to  suspend,  to  expel,  or  to  punish  on  the  spot, 
in  the  same  way  that  the  teacher  may  do  in  case  of  like  mis- 
conduct committed  against  himself.  To  the  honor,  however, 
of  the  schools  of  Massachusetts,  it  should  be  said,  that  not 
more  than  two  or  three  instances  of  such  an  exigency  have 
come  to  my  knowledge  within  the  last  ten  years. 

The  examination  of  teachers  and  of  scholars  constitutes  an 
unerring  index  of  the  condition  of  any  system  of  schools.  As 
these  are  thorough  or  ceremonial,  the  schools  will  rise  to  the 
zenith  of  prosperity  and  usefulness,  or  sink  to  the  nadir  of 
worthlessness  and  banefulness. 

SCHOOL  BOOKS. 

116.  The  law  is  peremptory  in  declaring  that  the  committee 
shall  prescribe  what  books  are  to  be  used  in  the  schools.  Re.  St. 
ch.  23,  §  17.  They  are  to  prepare  a  list  of  such  books  as  they  shall 
deem  most  conducive  to  the  advancement  of  the  schools,  and 
to  cause  a  copy  thereof  to  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  each 
teacher  before  the  opening  of  the  school.  Other  means  should  be 
used  by  the  committee  to  make  known  to  all  the  inhabitants  of 
the  town,  or  of  the  several  districts,  what  books  are  prescribed 
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for  their  respective  schools,  so  as  to  enable  each  parent  or 
guardian  to  procure,  in  season,  the  requisite  supply,  without 
unnecessary  trouble.  As  far  as  the  varying  condition  of  the 
schools  will  allow,  the  books  should  be  the  same  for  all  the 
town ;  but  the  committee,  so  far  from  being  debarred  from  pre- 
scribing different  books  for  different  schools,  would  be  bound 
to  do  so,  should  a  difference  in  their  proficiency  demand  it. 

117.  The  committee  m.ay  direct  what  books  shall  be  used  in 
the  respective  classes.  It  is  optional  with  them  to  use  this 
power  or  not.  Their  conduct  must  therefore  be  determined  by 
their  discretion.  To  prescribe  what  books  shall  be  used  in  the 
respective  classes  would  be  nearly  equivalent  to  classifying 
the  school  and  determining  all  the  studies  to  be  pursued  therein. 
This  may  sometimes  be  expedient. 

118.  When  the  committee  have  prepared  the  list,  and  certi- 
fied the  same  to  the  teacher  and  parents,  it  is  a  virtual  exclu- 
sion of  all  other  text  books  from  the  school.  No  teacher  or 
pupil  is  at  liberty  to  substitute  any  other  therefor.  There 
would  seem  to  be  no  legal  impediment,  nor  indeed  any  reason- 
able objection,  to  making  use  of  other  books,  as  books  of  ref- 
erence,— as  books  for  comparison  or  elucidation  merely ;  but 
the  lessons  must  be  studied  in,  and  recited  from,  the  books  on 
the  committee's  list. 

119.  The  above  provisions  have  reference  to  text  books 
only, — to  books  for  the  use  of  the  classes  or  the  teacher,  in  the 
regular  routine  of  exercises.  They  have  no  relation  to  library 
books.  The  selection  of  these  belongs  to  the  town  or  the  dis- 
trict, or  to  any  committee  to  whom  they  may  respectively 
delegate  the  power  of  choice. 

120.  It  is  the  duty  of  all  parents,  masters  and  guardians,  to 
furnish  the  children  whom  they  send  to  school,  with  the  kind 
and  the  number  of  books  prescribed  for  their  use  by  the  com- 
mittee.    Re.  St.  ch.  23,  ^  18. 

121.  In  case  any  scholar  shall  not  be  furnished  by  his  pa- 
rent, master  or  guardian,  with  the  requisite  books,  he  must  be 
supplied  therewith  by  the  committee.     lb.  §  20. 

122.  The  expense  of  supplying  books  to  scholars  who  come 
to  school  without  them,  is,  in  the  first  instance,  to  be  directly 
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charged  to  the  town  by  the  committee.  lb.  But  this  expense, 
except  in  certain  specified  cases,  is  to  be  reimbursed  to  the 
town  in  the  following  manner  : 

123.  The  school  committee  are  to  keep  an  account  of  all  the 
books  so  supplied  by  them,  wilh  their  prices,  and  also  an  ac- 
count of  the  names  of  all  children  to  whom  they  were  fur- 
nished, and  of  their  parents,  masters,  or  guardians.  At  some 
convenient  and  proper  time,  after  such  supply  is  made,  the 
committee  are  to  give  notice,  in  writing,  to  the  assessors  of  the 
town,  of  the  kinds  and  the  cost  of  the  books  so  by  thorn  sup- 
plied, together  with  the  names  of  the  children  so  supplied,  and 
the  names  of  the  parents,  masters  or  guardians  by  whom  (he 
books  should  have  been  supplied.     lb.  §  21. 

124.  When  the  list  of  the  books  which  have  been  furnished  to 
the  children,  shall  be  delivered  to  the  assessors,  as  above  men- 
tioned, they  are,  in  the  first  place,  to  decide  whether  the  pa- 
rents, masters  or  guardians,  whose  names  have  been  returned 
to  them,  are,  or  are  not,  pecuniarily  able  to  pay  therefor ;  or,  if 
not  able  to  pay  for  the  whole,  then  whether  they  are  able  to 
pay  a  part  of  the  price  of  said  books,  and  what  part.  Said 
price,  or  so  much  thereof  as  the  assessors  may  adjudge  the 
parents,  masters  or  guardians  of  ability  to  pay,  they  shall  add 
to  the  next  annual  tax  of  said  parents,  masters  or  guardians, 
and  the  amount  so  added  is  then  to  be  levied,  collected  and 
paid  into  the  town  treasury,  in  the  same  manner  as  town  taxes, 
lb.  *§>§  21,  22.  In  this  way,  the  town  reimburses  itself  for 
such  portion  of  the  original  cost  of  the  books  furnished,  as  the 
parents,  masters  or  guardians  of  the  children,  so  supplied,  are 
able  to  pay.  The  residue  is  a  gratuity  to  the  poor,  and  is  a 
charge  upon  the  town. 

125.  The  deficiency  of  books  intended  by  the  statute  is  a 
deficiency  in  the  kinds  of  books  prescribed  by  the  committee. 
No  number  of  other  books  can  be  any  legal  substitute  for  those 
prescribed.  If  scholars  bring  other  books  instead  of  those  enum- 
erated on  the  committee's  list,  they  are  to  be  considered  as 
destitute  of  books;  and  thf^y  are  to  be  supplied  by  the  commit- 
tee and  the  cost  charged  to  the  parents,  or  other  parties  liable. 

126.  As  conducive  to  uniformity  in  books,  by  making  the 
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kinds  which  the  committee  have  prescribed,  easily  obtainable 
by  all,  the  law  authorizes  the  committee  of  each  town  to  pro- 
cure, at  the  expense  of  the  town,  or  otherwise,  a  sufficient 
supply  of  class  or  text  books  for  all  the  schools  in  the  town. 
Re.  St.  ch.  23,  $  19.     13  Pick.  229,  Hartwell  v.  Littleton. 

127.  If  the  committee  adopt  this  course,  they  are  required  to 
give  notice  of  the  place  where  the  books  are  deposited;  and 
they  are  bound  to  furnish  said  books  to  all  the  scholars  be- 
longing to  the  schools,  at  such  prices  as  will  merely  reimburse 
to  the  town  the  expense  of  the  same.  lb.  This  "  expense" 
must  mean  the  original  cost  of  the  books,  all  legal  charges  for 
transportation,  and  commission  for  sales.  If  the  committee 
are  judicious  in  their  purchases,  this  mode  of  furnishing  school 
books  is  much  the  most  economical. 

128.  The  requisition  of  the  statute,  in  regard  to  giving  notice 
of  the  place  or  places  where  the  books  which  the  committee 
have  procured  for  the  schools,  may  be  obtained,  is  substantially 
complied  with  by  furnishing  the  books  to  the  school  teachers, 
with  notice  to  the  schools  that  they  may  be  procured  from  the 
teachers.  13  Pick.  229,  Hartwell  v.  Littleton.  The  committee, 
however,  should  make  the  notice  as  extensive  as  possible. 

129.  If  any  of  the  books  so  purchased  by  the  committee  re- 
main on  hand,  at  the  expiration  of  their  official  year,  a  ques- 
tion has  arisen  whether  they  should  not  be  personally  liable 
therefor ;  and  it  is  said,  that  if  the  committee  have  unlimited 
power  in  this  respect,  they  may  purchase  a  favorite  kind  of 
books  in  such  quantity  as  to  control  their  successors,  by  limit- 
ing their  free  choice  in  the  selection  of  books  ;  or,  as  a  neces- 
sary consequence,  subject  the  town  to  great  loss,  by  leaving  in 
their  possession  a  large  amount  of  unsaleable  works. 

On  this  point,  it  may  be  observed,  that  where  the  committee 
purchase  books  at  the  expense  of  the  town,  it  will  be  impossi- 
ble for  them  to  determine  with  exactness,  how  many  will  be 
called  for.  If,  then,  they  have  acted  in  good  faith  in  making 
the  purchase,  it  would  be  an  unreasonable  hardship  to  compel 
them  to  take  any  excess  of  books  which  might  remain  on  hand 
at  the  end  of  the  year.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  a  committee 
should  ever  abuse  their  discretion  by  purchasing  an  inordinate 
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quantity  of  books,  either  for  the  sake  of  enforcing,  under  the 
penalty  of  a  pecuniary  loss,  the  continuance  of  a  favorite  book 
in  the  schools,  or  for  any  other  sinister  and  reprehensible  end,  the 
town  could  refuse  payment  of  the  bills,  and  would  doubtless  be 
sustained  by  the  courts  in  its  refusal.  A  suspicion  of  such  a 
case  has  never,  within  my  knowledge,  arisen  but  once  in  Mas- 
sachusetts. 

RELIGIOUS  LIBERTY. 

130.  The  school  committee  shall  never  direct  to  be  pur- 
chased or  used,  in  any  of  the  town  schools,  any  school  books 
which  are  calculated  to  favor  the  tenets  of  any  particular  sect 
of  Christians.     lb.  §  23.=^ 

It  is  the  right,  as  well  as  the  duty,  of  all  men  in  society, 
publicly,  and  at  stated  seasons,  to  worship  the  Supreme  Being, 
the  great  Creator  and  Preserver  of  the  universe.  And  no  sub- 
ject shall  be  hurt,  molested,  or  restrained,  in  his  person,  liberty 
or  estate,  for  worshipping  GOD,  in  the  manner  and  season  most 
agreeable  to  the  dictates  of  his  own  conscience;  or  for  his  reli- 
gious professions  or  sentiments,  provided  he  doth  not  disturb 
the  public  peace,  or  obstruct  others  in  their  religious  worship. 
Declaration  of  Rights,  Art.  2. 

All  religious  sects  and  denominations,  demeaning  themselves 
peaceably  and  as  good  citizens  of  the  Commonwealth,  shall  be 
equally  under  the  protection  of  the  law  ;  and  no  subordination 
of  any  one  sect  or  denomination  to  another  shall  ever  be  estab- 
lished by  law.  Amendments  to  the  Constitution  of  Massachu- 
setts, Art.  11. 

Congress  shall  make  no  law  respecting  an  establishment  of 
religion,  or  prohibiting  the  free  exercise  thereof.  Constitution 
of  United  States,  Amendments,  Aj-t.  1. 

For  other  duties  of  the  school  committees,  and  for  a  defini- 
tion of  the  times  when  their  offices  begin  and  when  they  ter- 
minate, see  post :  Inquiries  and  Returns  and  Committees^  Re- 
ports.    Also,  145. 

*  See  Abstract  of  School  Returns  for  1843-4,  Templeton,  for  a  case,  where  a  teacher 
was  dismissed,  for  persisting  in  his  efforts  to  give  sectarian  instruction. 
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TEACHERS. 

131.  Before  leaving  those  provisions  which  the  law  has 
made  for  the  internal  management  and  regulation  of  the  schools, 
it  is  necessary  to  say  a  few  words  respecting  the  authority  of 
teachers. 

Until  a  Public  School  teacher  has  received  a  certificate  of 
qualification  from  the  committee  of  the  town  where  he  keeps, 
it  is  at  least  questionable  whether  he  has  any  authority  at  all 
as  a  teacher,  and  whether  he  would  have  any  right  to  enforce 
commands,  openly  and  contumaciously  resisted.  But,  having 
a  legal  certificate  in  his  possession,  he  has  an  indisputable 
right  to  repress  disobedience  to  his  orders,  and  to  enforce  com- 
pliance with  all  lawful  commands.  For  this  purpose,  he  may, 
in  the  last  resort,  appeal  to  physical  force,  and  inflict  any  bodily 
chastisement,  not  unsuitable  to  the  age,  sex  or  condition  of  the 
ofljender.  The  circumstances  which  justify  an  appeal  to  this 
ultimate  remedy  must,  in  the  first  instance,  be  decided  upon 
by  the  teacher  himself;  but  this  decision  is  always  liable  to  be 
appealed  from,  and  the  soundness  of  the  discretion  used,  to  be 
readjudicated,  by  a  court  and  jury  of  the  country.  It  is  true, 
there  is  no  statutory  provision  in  our  law  empowering  teachers 
to  inflict  blows:  but  the  reason  of  this  omission  was,  not  be- 
cause it  was  intended  not  to  confer  the  power,  but  because  the 
power  was  so  universally  known  and  recognized,  as  to  super- 
sede the  necessity  of  conferring  it.  There  is  not  a  law  book  in 
the  English  language,  which  treats  of  the  relative  rights  and 
duties  of  parents  and  children,  of  master  and  apprentice,  or 
master  and  servant,  or  teacher  and  pupil,  which  does  not  recog- 
nize in  the  former,  in  certain  supposable  cases,  a  right  to  inflict 
personal  chastisement  upon  the  latter ;  and  there  is  not  a  court 
of  record  either  in  England  or  America  in  which  this  right  has 
ever  been  denied  or  questioned,  while  it  has  been  afiirmed  in 
innumerable  instances.  In  all  the  legal  adjudications  that  have 
ever  been  made,  no  question  has  ever  been  raised  as  to  the  ab- 
stract right.  The  only  questions  have  been,  either  as  to  the 
sufiiciency  of  the  circumstances,  alleged  and  proved,  to  justify 
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its  use ;  or  whether  the  punishment,  considering  the  nature  and 
circumstances  of  the  oflence,  has  not  been  excessive. 

132.  But  pupils  hav^e  riglits  as  well  as  teachers.  They  have 
as  valid  a  right  to  immunity  from  punishment,  when  they  have 
commilted  no  offence;  they  have  as  valid  a  right  to  exemption 
from  severity  or  frequency  of  punishment,  when  their  offences 
have  been  slight,  or  far  between,  as  the  teacher  has  to  inflict 
punishment  at  all. 

133.  Teachers  have  a  right  to  expel,  temporarily^  from  school ; 
committees  have  a  right  to  expel,  permanently,  from  school, — 
that  is,  during  their  continuance  in  office.  If  teachers  have 
occasion  to  suspend  or  expel  a  scholar  from  school,  the  sentence 
should  not  cover  a  longer  period  of  time,  than  would  be  suffi- 
cient for  convening  the  committee,  in  order  to  lay  the  case  be- 
fore them.  (See  Report  made  by  the  Committee  on  Education 
to  the  House  of  Representatives,  Feb.  8,  1841 ;  cited  at  length 
in  the  Common  School  Journal,  vol.  3,  p.  65.) 

134.  The  question  is  not  without  some  practical  difficulty, 
how  far  the  school  committee  and  teachers  may  exercise  au- 
thority over  school  children,  before  the  hour  when  the  school 
begins,  or  after  the  hour  when  it  closes,  or  outside  of  the  school- 
house  door  or  yard.  On  the  one  hand,  there  is  certainly  some 
limit  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  committee  and  teachers,  out  of 
school  hours  and  out  of  the  schoolhouse;  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  is  equally  plain,  if  their  jurisdiction  does  not  commence 
until  the  minute  for  opening  the  school  has  arrived,  nor  until 
the  pupil  has  passed  within  the  door  of  the  schoolroom,  that  all 
the  authority  left  to  them,  in  regard  to  some  of  the  most  sacred 
objects  for  which  our  schools  were  instituted,  would  be  but  of 
little  avail.  To  what  purpose  would  the  teacher  prohibit  pro- 
fane or  obscene  language  among  his  scholars,  within  the  school- 
room and  during  school  hours,  if  they  could  indulge  it  with 
impunity  and  to  any  extent  of  wantonness,  as  soon  as  the  hour 
for  dismissing  the  school  should  arrive?  To  what  purpose 
would  he  forbid  quarrelling  and  fighting  among  the  scholars, 
at  recess,  if  they  could  engage  in  single  combat,  or  marshal 
themselves  into  hostile  parties  for  a  general  encounter,  within 
the  precincts  of  the  schoolhouse,  and  within  the  next  five  min- 
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utes  after  the  school  should  be  closed  ?  And  to  what  purpose 
would  he  repress  insolence  to  himself,  if  a  scholar,  as  soon  as 
he  had  passed  the  threshold  might  shake  his  fist  in  the  teacher's 
face,  and  challenge  him  to  personal  combat  1  These  consider- 
ations would  seem  to  show  that  there  must  be  a  portion  of 
time,  both  before  the  school  commences  and  after  it  has  closed, 
and  also  a  portion  of  space  between  the  door  of  the  schoolhouse 
and  that  of  the  paternal  mansion,  where  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
parent,  on  one  side,  and  of  the  committee  and  teachers,  on  the 
other,  is  concurrent.  Many  of  the  towns  in  the  Commonwealth 
have  acted  in  accordance  with  these  views,  and  have  framed 
regulations  for  the  government  of  the  scholars,  both  before  and 
after  school  hours,  and  while  going  to  and  returning  from  the 
school.  The  same  principle  of  necessity,  by  virtue  of  which 
this  jurisdiction,  out  of  school  hours  and  beyond  school  prem- 
ises, is  claimed,  defines  its  extent  and  affixes  its  limit.  It  is 
claimed,  because  the  great  objects  of  discipline  and  of  moral 
culture  would  be  frustrated  without  it.  When  not  essential, 
therefore,  to  the  attainment  of  these  objects,  it  should  be  for- 
borne. 

BOARD  OF  EDUCATION. 

135.  I  now  come  to  the  consideration  of  an  entirely  distinct 
class  of  agencies  and  of  duties,  whose  object  it  is  to  obtain  in- 
formation respecting  the  true  principles  of  Popular  Education, 
and  the  most  eligible  means  of  promoting  it;  and  to  difl^use  that 
information  among  the  people. 

If  any  thing  has  been  done  within  the  last  ten  years  to  carry 
forward  the  cause  of  education  in  Massachusetts,  it  has  been 
done  by  arguments  and  appeals^  founded  upon  an  unimpeach- 
able basis  of  facts.  The  people  of  this  Commonwealth  are  a 
highly  reflecting  people, — not  so  susceptible  and  volatile  as  to 
be  suddenly  carried  away  by  any  new  theory,  however  brilliant 
or  plausible,  nor  so  bigotedly  conservative,  as  to  set  their  faces 
against  improvement,  because  it  is  innovation.  They  well  know 
that  improvement  is  necessarily  innovation.  Our  present  form 
of  government  was  a  bold  innovation  upon  that  which  preceded 
it,  and  one  of  the  greatest  innovations  in  the  whole  history  of 
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mankind  was  the  establishment  of  Free  Schools  themselves.  One 
needs  not  hesitate  to  say  that  if  any  new  measure,  depending 
npon  the  popular  will,  were  to  be  attempted  in  Massachusetts,  it 
would  be  necessary  to  convince  a  much  larger  portion  of  the 
people  of  its  justice  and  its  utility,  than  in  any  other  State  in 
the  Union,  or  country  in  the  world.  In  a  despotism,  it  is  only 
necessary  to  convince  the  sovereign  of  the  expediency  of  a 
new  measure,  and  his  resistless  fiat  ensures  its  execution. 
Many  self-styled  republics  have  been  but  little  better  than  oli- 
garchies, where,  under  a  nominal  government  of  the  whole,  a 
few  politicians  have  ruled  the  state.  But  experience  has  proved 
that  no  organic  change  can  be  effected  in  the  institutions  of 
Massachusetts,  but  by  carrying  a  conviction  of  the  justness  and 
the  expediency  of  the  proposed  modification  home  to  the 
minds, — by  satisfying  both  the  intellect  and  conscience, — of  a 
great  majority  of  the  people. 

Hence  the  numerous  and  important  additions  which,  within 
the  last  ten  years,  have  been  engrafted  upon  the  school  sys- 
tem of  Massachusetts,  have  been  questioned  at  every  step,  and 
encountered  by  every  conceivable  objection.  The  advocates  of 
each  measure  have  been  called  upon,  not  merely  to  demonstrate 
its  practical  utility,  but  to  answer  imaginary  forebodings  re- 
specting evils  possibly  consequent  upon  it.  The  demonstration 
was  easy,  while  the  arguments  drawn  from  imagination  have 
been  confuted  by  time.  So  careful  have  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion, and  their  coadjutors,  both  in  and  out  of  the  Legislature, 
been,  not  to  venture  upon  any  ill-considered  or  ill-digested 
schemes,  that,  in  not  a  single  instance,  has  it  been  necessary 
for  them  to  retrace  their  steps. 

136.  The  Board  of  Education  was  established  by  an  Act  of 
the  Legislature,  approved  April  20,  1837,  and  was  organized  on 
the  29th  of  June  of  the  same  year.=^ 

*  Immediately  after  its  organization,  the  Board  issued  an  "Address  to  the  People  of 
Massachusetts,"  which  was  afterwards  appended  to  their  First  Annual  Report.  See 
also  Common  School  Journal,  Vol.  I,  p.  263.  In  its  internal  organization,  the  Board  has 
a  standing  committee  of  Visiters,  (so  called,)  for  each  of  the  State  Normal  Schools,  an 
executive  committee,  a  committee  on  accounts,  and  such  other  committees  as,  from  time 
to  time,  may  be  found  necessary.  The  Secretary  of  the  Board  is  chosen  annually.  He 
has  a  right  to  take  part  in  the  deliberations  of  the  Board,  but  has  no  right  of  voting. 
The  Board  also  chooses  a  Treasurer,  who  holds  his  oiRce  for  one  year. 
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The  Board  consists  of  ten  persons.  The  Governor  and  Lieu- 
tenant Governor  for  the  time  being  are,  ex  ojficiis^  members  of 
the  Board.  The  remaining  eight  persons  are  nominated  to  the 
Council  by  the  Governor,  and,  if  the  nomination  be  approved, 
they  are  appointed.  The  members  appointed  by  the  Governor 
and  Council  hold  their  office  for  the  period  of  eight  years ;  but 
for  the  purpose  of  securing  a  rotation  of  office,  it  was  provided, 
in  the  original  constitution  of  the  Board,  that  the  person  first 
named  in  the  commission  should  go  out  of  office  at  the  end  of 
one  year,  the  second  at  the  end  of  two  years,  and  so  on,  till  the 
whole  Board  should  be  changed.  This  provision  of  the  law 
having  been  executed,  each  new  member  is  now  appointed  for 
the  term  of  eight  years  ;  or,  in  case  of  the  resignation  of  a  mem- 
ber, to  complete  an  unexpired  term  of  eight  years.  In  prac- 
tice, the  construction  of  the  law  has  uniformly  been,  that  no 
member  is  reappointable  as  his  own  immediate  successor. 
St.  1837,  ch.  241,  §  1. 

137.  In  the  act  establishing  the  Board,  the  following  duties 
were  enjoined  upon  them  : 

1st.  They  were  required  to  prepare  and  lay  before  the  Le- 
gislature, in  a  printed  form,  on  or  before  the  second  Wednesday 
in  January,  annually,  an  Abstract  of  the  School  Returns,  re- 
ceived by  the  Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth,     lb.  §  2. 

138.  2nd.  They  were  to  appoint  a  Secretary,  at  a  salary  not 
exceeding  one  thousand  dollars  a  year,  whose  duty  it  should  be, 
under  the  direction  of  the  Board,  "  to  collect  information  of  the 
actual  condition  and  efficiency  of  the  Common  Schools,  and 
other  means  of  Popular  Education,  and  to  diffuse,  as  widely  as 
possible,  throughout  every  part  of  the  Commonwealth,  informa- 
tion of  the  most  approved  and  successful  methods  of  arranging 
the  studies  and  conducting  the  education  of  the  young,  to  the 
end  that  all  children  in  this  Commonwealth,  who  depend  upon 
Common  Schools  for  instruction,  may  have  the  best  education 
which  those  schools  can  be  made  to  impart."     lb. 

139.  3rd.  The  Board  was  required,  annually,  to  make  a  detail- 
ed Report  to  the  Legislature  of  all  its  doings,  with  such  observa- 
tions as  their  experience  and  reflection  might  suggest,  upon  the 
condition  and  efficiency  of  our  system  of  Popular  Education, 
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and  npon  the  most  practicable  means  for  improving  and  ex- 
tending it.     lb.  §  3. 

Subsequently,  in  1838,  the  duties  of  the  Secretary  having 
been  very  much  enlarged,  his  salary  was  fixed  at  ^1500  a 
year.  St.  1838,  ch.  159,  §  2.  No  other  allowance  is  made  for 
his  services.  No  allowance  or  provision  is  or  ever  has  been 
made  for  his  office-rent,  clerk-hire,  stationery  or  postage ;  and 
although,  for  the  last  ten  years,  he  has  been  absent  from  home, 
on  an  average,  not  less  than  four  months  in  the  year,  in  en- 
deavoring to  promote  the  objects  for  which  his  office  was  con- 
stituted, no  reimbursement  has  ever  been  made  to  him,  (with 
two  trivial  exceptions  hereafter  mentioned,  see  140  and  189,) 
for  any  part  of  the  travelling  or  other  expenses,  incident  to 
such  absence. 

140.  The  expenses  actually  incurred  in  the  discharge  of  their 
official  duties,  by  those  members  of  the  Board  who  are  ap- 
pointed by  the  Governor  and  Council,  after  being  audited  and 
allowed  by  the  Governor  and  Council,  are  reimbursed  to  them. 
St.  1838,  ch.  55.  These  expenses  consist  in  the  cost  of  attend- 
ing the  annual  or  other  meetings  of  the  Board,  in  making  visi- 
tations to  the  State  Normal  Schools,  in  postage,  stationery,  &c. 
Their  average  amount  is  not  far  from  two  hundred  dollars 
a  year,  for  the  whole  Board.  When  the  Board  have  im- 
posed any  part  of  their  own  duties  upon  the  Secretary, — 
such  as  visiting  the  Normal  Schools,  correspondence,  effect- 
ing insurance  upon  buildings  owned  or  rented  by  the  Board 
for  the  use  of  the  Normal  Schools,  and  so  forth,  these  ex- 
penses have  been  refunded  to  him.  The  services  of  the  Board 
are  gratuitously  rendered. 

SCHOOL  REGISTERS. 

141.  The  Board  of  Education  are  required  to  prescribe  a 
blank  form  for  a  School  Register,  to  be  used  in  all  the  Public 
Schools  in  the  State.  These  blanks  are  to  be  in  the  form  of 
books,  and  printed,  and  to  be  sufficiently  large  to  last  for  a 
period  of  five  or  more  years.  St.  1845,  ch.  157.  They  are  to 
be  forwarded  from  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  through 
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the  hands  of  the  sheriffs  of  the  several  counties,  to  the  town 
clerks,  by  whom  they  are  to  be  delivered  to  the  school  com- 
mittees and  by  them  to  the  teachers.=^    St.  1846,  ch.  100. 

142.  Each  school  is  to  be  furnished  with  a  Register  book. 
The  committees  of  the  towns  having  received  the  Register 
books,  are  thenceforth  responsible  for  them ;  and  it  is  their 
duty  to  cause  the  Registers,  in  the  form  prescribed  by  the 
Board,  to  be  faithfully  kept  in  all  the  schools.  St.  1838,  ch. 
105,  <§.  6. 

143.  No  teacher  is  entitled  to  receive  any  payment  for  his  or 
her  services,  until  the  Register  for  his  or  her  school,  properly 
filled  up  and  completed,  shall  be  deposited  with  the  school  com- 
mittee, or  with  such  person  as  they  may  designate  to  receive  it. 
St.  1845,  ch.  157. 

144.  The  following  is  the  form  of  the  Register  prescribed  by 
the  Board,  and  now  in  use  in  the  schools  of  the  State. 


*  The  reason  "why  the  Registers,  and  other  documents  to  be  hereafter  mentioned,  ar& 
to  be  forwarded  irom,  and  received  at  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  is,  that  the 
Board  of  Education,  as  such,  has  no  office,  where  documents  to  be  received,  can  be  depos- 
ited, or  documents  to  be  transmitted,  can  be  prepared.  It  has  no  place  of  safe-keeping, 
where  those  School  Returns  and  Reports,  upon  which  the  rights  of  the  respective  towns  to 
their  distributive  share  of  the  income  of  the  school  fund  depend,  can  be  lodged,  or 
■where  these  valuable  papers  themselves  can  be  safely  kept  for  subsequent  use  or  refer- 
ence. 
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1.  REGISTER  of 

2.    NAMES  of  School  Committee  for  the  Year  18 

Kept  by- 

Commencing 

NAME  of  Prudential  Committee  for  the  Year  18 

Ending 

4. 

5.                       Scholars. 

6.  Record  of  Daily  Attendance 
FOR  THE  Term. 

Names  of 
Parents  or 
Guardians. 

Date  of  en- 
tering the 
School. 

Date  of 

leaving  the 

School. 

1 

s 
z 

o 

Names  of 
Scholars. 

>> 

je. 

c 
o 

p 

■6 

3 

« 
K 

s 

3 

T3 

3 

7i 
Ex. 

'2i 

e 
c 

to 

3 

15.  Length  of  School  in  months  and  days, — 
four  weeks  making  a  month, 

17.  Average  attendance  of  Scholars, 

16.  Whole  Number  of  different  Scholars  at- 
tending the  School, 

18.  Wages  of  Teacher  per  month,  $ 

Prefixed  to  the  blank  sheets  of  the  Register,   are   the  following 
DIRECTIONS    AND    EXPLANATIONS: 

(1)  In  the  first  blank  are  to  be  entered  the  name  or  designation  of  the  school, — as  "  District  No. 
1,"  "  Central  District,"  or  whatever  it  may  be, — the  name  of  the  Teacher,  and  the  date  of 
the  school's  commencing  and  closing. 

(2)  This  blank  is  for  the  names  of  the  Superintending  and  Prudential  Committees. 

(3)  If  school  committees  give  the  teacher  a  list  of  the  books  to  be  used  in  the  school,  he  should 
immediately  fill  the  blank.  No.  3,  by  transcribing  the  list.  The  committee,  if  they  prefer,  may 
fill  this  blank,  before  delivering  the  Register-book  to  the  teacher. 

(4)  No.  4  requires  no  explanation. 

(5)  The  columns  for  the  date  of  any  scholar's  entering  or  leaving  the  school  may  be  left  blank, 
unless  when  a  scholar  shall  enter  or  leave,  during  the  term.  If  a  scholar  enters  after  the  com- 
mencement of  the  term,  let  the  date  of  the  event  be  entered  against  his  name,  and  let  a  horizon- 
tal black  line  be  drawn  from  his  name  to  the  column  denoting  the  day  when  his  attendance  be- 
gins. That  is,  if  a  scholar  comes  in,  for  the  first  time,  on  the  first  day  of  the  second  week  of 
the  school,  let  a  horizontal  black  line  be  drawn,  against  his  name,  through  the  first  six  days  of 
the  school's  keeping.  So,  when  a  scholar  leaves,  let  a  horizontal  black  line  be  drawn,  against 
his  name,  after  the  dap  on  rohich  he  left.  In  all  other  cases,  it  will  be  understood  that  the  attend- 
ance commenced  with  the  school,  and  that  the  scholar  did  not  leave  until  its  close. 
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3.    LIST  of  Books  prescribed  by  the  School  Committee. 
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19.  Value  of  Teacher's  Board  per  month,  $ 
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Teacher. 

In  the  column,  "  Scholars'  Number,"  enter  a  number  from  1,  onward,  against  all  the  scholars' 
names.  Where  the  school  consists  of  tliirtij  different  scholars,  they  are  to  be  numbered  from  1 
to  30  ;  if  of  sixty,  then  from  1  to  60,  and  so  on.     The  object  of  this  will  be  seen  hereafter. 

The  Names  of  the  scholars  may  be  entered  in  such  order  as  the  Teacher  may  prefer ;  but  it  is 
suggested  that  an  entry  of  the  names,  according  to  ihe  order  of  the  seats  occupied,  will  prove 
most  convenient ;  because,  when  the  Teacher  is  filling  the  Register,  the  arrangement  of  the 
scholars  in  their  seats  will  then  correspond  with  the  order  of  their  names  in  the  Register,  and 
will  thus  facilitate  a  reference  from  one  to  the  other.  As  other  circumstances,  however,  may 
militate  against  this  suggestion,  the  intelligent  teacher  is  left  to  adopt  his  own  course.  Some 
teachers  prefer  the  alphabetical  order. 
(6)  (6)  In  providing  a  blank  for  the  daily  attendance  of  each  scholar,  it  is  obviously  necessary 
to  make  provision  for  the  longest  term  during  which  any  of  our  schools  are  kept.  As  many  of 
the  schools,  with  the  exception  of  vacations,  are  kept  through  the  year,  and  others  four  or  five 
months,  both  summer  and  winter,  it  is  necessary  that  each  sheet  of  the  Register  should  be 
sufRcient  for  any  half  year.  The  blank,  No.  6,  will  suffice  for  twenty-three  weeks,  and  will 
doubtless  be  sufficient  to  meet  the  wants  of  any  school,  for  a  half  year. 

The  blank  supposes  the  school  to  begin  on  Monday  ;  if  it  does  not,  but  begins  on  Wednes- 


This  Table  of  Daily  Attendance^  as  contained  in  the  Register,  embraces  a  period  of  six  months. 
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day,  for  instance,  let  a  horizontal  line,  or  dash,  be  drawn,  connecting  the  scholar's  name  ■with 
the  column  for  the  day  when  the  school  begins. 

In  the  blank,  the  Weeks  are  separated  from  each  other  by  a  heavy  line;  and  by  drawing  a| 
Srace  over  the  days  belonging  to  any  particular  month,  the  name,  (and,  if  desired,  the  rfcy  also,)  ' 
of  the  month  may  be  entered  in  writing,  above  them.  It  will  then  be  seen,  at  a  glance,  during 
what  months  the  school  has  been  kept.  r 

As  it  is  hoped  that  the  number  of  scholars  in  attendance  will  very  much  overbalance  the  I 
number  of  absentees,  it  is  the  plan  of  the  Kegister  to  denote  tardinesses  and  absences  by  appro- 
priate marks,  but  to  make  no  entry  for  signifying  attendance.  By  adopting  this  mode,  the 
labor  of  the  Teacher  will  be  greatly  lightened,  and  a  mere  inspection  will  show  the  number  of 
marks  for  tardiness  or  absence  standing  against  any  scholar's  name,  and  sullying  and  disfig- , 
uring  his  portion  of  the  Register.  j 

Haifa  caret  thus,  /,  will  denote  tardiness,  and  may  be  entered  as  soon  after  the  school  be- 
gins, as  it  is  found  that  a  scholar  is  not  in  his  seat.  If  he  afterwards  comes  in,  the  mark  will 
stand,  as  evidence  of  his  being  late  at  school.  If  he  does  not  come  in  during  the  half  day,  turn 
the  half  caret  into  a  whole  one,  thus,  Aj  and  it  will  denote  a  half  day's  absence.  If  the  ab- 
sence or  tardiness  be  in  the  morning,  let  the  sign  of  it  be  made  in  the  upper  half  of  the  space; 
it  it  be  in  the  afternoon,  let  it  be  entered  in  the  lower  half.  There  is  sufficient  room  in  each 
space,  for  an  entry,  both  morning  and  afternoon,  if  it  be  done  neatly.  As  no  entry,  according 
to  the  plan  of  the  Register,  is  to  be  made  for  indicating  the  presence  of  a  scholar,  the  corres- 
ponding spaces  against  his  name  will  be  left  vacant,  unless  Teachers  may  choose  to  adopt 
some  system  of  notation  for  signifying  the  moral  conduct  of  the  scholar,  or  the  character  of 
his  recitations,  or  both.  If  they  choose  to  do  this,  the  otherwise  unoccupied  space  will  afford 
them  an  opportunity  for  making  the  entry.  As  only  a  part  of  our  Teachers  are  accustomed  to 
keep  such  a  record,  and  as  the  modes  of  keeping  it  are  various,  no  form  is  here  given,  but  each 
Teacher  is  left  to  do  as  he  pleases. 

In  the  spaces  where  the  days,  Monday,  Tuesday,  &c.,  are  printed,  there  is  sufficient  room  for 
entering  the  state  of  the  weather,  as  Fair,  Cold,  Snowy,  &c.  Such  entries  may  serve  to  ex- 
plain the  causes  for  the  tardiness  or  absence  of  some  scholars,  and  they  will  also  show  that 
other  scholars  did  not  yield  to  them.  If  a  thermometer  belongs  to  the  school,  the  Teacher  may 
enter  here,  if  he  pleases,  the  number  of  the  degree  at  which  the  mercury  stands  at  12  o'clock 
noon,  of  each  day. 

(7)  The  lirst,  or  left  hand  column,  on  the  right  hand  page,  is  for  entering  again  the  Number  of  the 
scholar,  (or  his  initials,  as  the  Teacher  may  prefer,)  so  as  to  aid  the  inspector's  eye  in  running 
across  the  sheet. 

(8)  At  the  close  of  the  school,  the  aggregate  number  of  the  tardinesses  and  of  the  days  of  each 
scholar's  absence  and  attendance,  together  with  the  number  of  days  he  may  have  belonged  to 
the  school,  will  be  entered  here.  The  number  of  absences  and  attendances  must  be  reduced  to 
days  before  being  entered  in  their  respective  columns. 

(9)  (10)  The  marks  /  and  /\,  in  either  of  these  columns,  will  denote,  (as  before,)  the  tardi- 
ness or  absence  of  the  scholar,  on  the  days,  or  half  days,  of  the  committee's  visitation.  If  no 
entry  be  made,  the  scholar's  presence  will  be  inferred. 

(11)  Under  this  head,  each  of  the  studies  required  by  the  statute  of  the  Commonwealth  to  be 
taught  in  every  Common  School  has  a  separate  column.  The  sign  for  minus,  thus,  — ,  entered 
in  any  column,  will  signify  that  the  scholar  is  not  pursuing  the  study  named  at  its  head.  If  no 
entry  be  made,  it  vill  indicate  that  the  branches,  named  over  the  blank  space,  are  pursued. 

(12)  Under  this  head,  any  other  study  pursued  in  the  school  may  be  entered.  The  teacher  will 
enter,  in  writing,  the  name  of  the  study,  and  then  the  letter  S  under  it,  and  against  any  schol- 
ar's name,  will  indicate  that  he  is  studying  it. 

(13)  This  requires  no  explanation. 
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[14)  Under  this  head,  the  Teacher  may  enter  any  such  remarks  respecting  the  scholar, — his  defi- 
ciency in  class  books,  his  conduct,  &c.  &:c., — as  he  may  deem  proper. 

(15)  This  requires  no  explanation. 

l(16)  The  whole  number  of  difl'erent  scholars  who  may  have  belonged  to  the  school  during  the 
term,  will  be  ascertained  by  looking  at  the  bottom  of  the  third  column,  under  No.  (5)  "  Schol- 
ars' Number." 
(17)  The  average  attendance  of  any  one  scholar  may  be  found  by  comparing  the  whole  amount  of 
his  attendance,  (reduced  to  days,)  with  the  whole  number  of  the  days,  during  which  he  may 
have  belonged  to  the  school. 

The  average  attendance  of  the  whole  school,  for  the  whole  term,  will  be  found  in  the  following 
manner : 

Add  up  the  two  columns,  "No.  of  days'  attendance,"  and  "No.  of  days  belonging  to  the 
school.''  Reduce  them  by  a  common  divisor  to  their  lowest  terms,  (though  the  result  will  be 
the  same  if  they  are  not  so  reduced,)  and,  as  the  latter,  ("No  of  days  belonging  to  the  school,") 
is  to  the  former,  ("No.  of  days'  attendance,")  so  is  the  average  number  of  scholars  who  have 
belonged  to  the  school,  to  the  average  attendance.* 

For  example,  suppose  the  footing  of  the  column,  "  No.  of  days  belonging  to  the  school,"  to 
be  5600  ;  suppose,  also,  the  footing  of  the  column,  "  No.  of  days'  attendance,"  to  be  5040, 
(there  having  been  560  absences,)  and  suppose  the  average  number  of  scholars  who  have  belonged 
to  the  school  to  be  70  ;  then  fSf  ^  =  V*  ^^d  as  10  :  9  :  :  70  :  63.  Sixty-three,  therefore,  is  the 
average  attendance.  The  result  would  be  the  same  without  the  reduction  j  thus,  as  5600  :  5040 
:  :  70  :  63. 

The  Teacher,  of  course,  will  take  into  consideration  the  number  of  half  days  which  consti- 
tute a  school  week,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  place  where  he  teaches.  If  both  Wednes- 
day and  Saturday  afternoons  are  half  holidays,  then  ten  half  days,  whether  of  absence  or  attend- 
ance, will  make  a  week. 

The  above  problem  is  so  easy  that  any  Teacher  who  cannot  work  it  out  correctly  should  be 
cautious  about  becoming  a  candidate  for  school  keeping. 

The  Register-books  are  of  different  sizes.  Where  the  number  of  scholars  in  a  school  does 
not  exceed  thirty-three,  two  pages  will  be  sufficient  for  a  term.  If  the  number  of  scholars  be 
more  than  thirty-three,  but  not  exceeding  sixty-six,  ioxxv  pages  will  suffice  for  a  term.  And  so 
of  still  larger  schools. 

Where  more  than  one  leaf  is  occupied,  there  will  be  some  supernumerary  headings  ;  but  this 
it  was  impossible  to  avoid. 

It  will  be  observed  by  school  committees,  that  Register-books  of  different  sizes  are  sent  to 
them.  The  different  sizes  of  the  books  are  intended  to  correspond  with  the  different  numbers 
of  scholars  belonging  to  their  respective  schools,  as  ascertained  by  an  examination  of  the  School 
Returns  for  the  last  and  previous  years.  Where  it  has  appeared  by  these  Returns,  that  the 
number  of  scholars  belonging  to  a  school  has  been  equal  to  twenty-five,  a  book  sufficient  for 
thirty-three  has  been  prepared,  in  order  to  provide  for  an  increase  of  the  school.  The  same 
proportion  has  been  observed  in  regard  to  larger  schools.  The  school  committees,  of  course, 
will  distribute  the  Registers  according  to  the  number  of  scholars  respectively  belonging  to  their 
districts,  or  schools. 

The  books  are  designed  to  last  for  five  tears.  Should  another  sheet,  or  another  book,  be 
wanted  before  the  expiration  of  that  time,  application  must  be  made  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Com- 
monwealth, stating  the  whole  number  of  the  scholars  belonging  to  the  school,  and  whether  or  not, 
that  number  will  probably  increase,  before  the  expiration  of  the  five  years  above  mentioned. 


*  The  average  number  of  scholars  who  have  belonged  to  the  school  is  found  by  dividing  the  amount  or 
aggregate  of  the  "  No.  of  days  belonging  to  the  school,"  by  the  whole  number  of  days  the  school  has  been 
kept.    The  quotient  will  be  the  average  number  belonging  to  the  school. 
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145.  Although  the  school  committees,  throughout  the  State, 
(with  a  very  few  special  exceptions  in  the  cities,)  are  chosen  at 
an  annual  town  meeting  held  in  the  month  of  February,  March 
or  April,  yet,  for  the  single  purpose  of  completing  their  offi- 
cial business  for  the  year,  they  retain  their  offices,  notwithstand- 
ing successors  have  been  chosen.     St.  1846,  ch.  223,  §  1. 

146.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  school  committee  of  each  year  to 
visit  the  winter  schools  at  their  close,  and,  after  they  have 
closed,  to  make  a  return  of  all  such  particulars  in  their  condi- 
tion, as  are  indicated  by  the  blank  Form  of  Inquiry,  prepared  by 
the  Board.  But  the  winter  schools  may  not  close  until  after 
the  annual  meeting  at  which  the  school  committee  are  chosen. 
Were  the  newly  elected  committee  to  succeed  to  all  the  duties 
pertaining  to  the  office,  as  soon  as  they  have  been  elected,  they 
would  be  required,  in  many  instances,  to  report  upon  schools 
which  they  had  never  visited,  and  of  whose  condition  they 
would  be  ignorant.  Hence  the  law  provides  that  the  commit- 
tee of  the  preceding  year  shall  complete  the  work  they  had 
begun.  So  far  as  the  examination  of  new  teachers,  and  the 
visitation  of  schools  belonging  to  the  new  year,  are  concerned, 
the  newly  elected  committee  are  to  enter  upon  the  discharge  of 
their  duties  immediately  after  their  election.  lb.  There  may 
be  a  time,  therefore,  when  two  school  committees  are  rightfully 
in  office,  in  the  same  town.  But  though  two  committees  may 
exist,  they  exist  only  in  relation  to  different  duties.  They  have 
coordinate  but  not  concurrent  jurisdiction. 

INQUIRIES  AND  RETURNS. 

147.  During  the  month  of  January, — and,  of  course,  some^ 
months  before  the  expiration  of  the  committees'  official  year, — 
a  blank  Form  of  Inquiry  is  to  be  prepared  under  the  direction  of 
the  Board  of  Education.  A  sufficient  number  of  copies  of 
these  blanks,  to  allow  one  for  each  city  and  town,  is  to  be  de- 
posited, by  the  Board,  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth, 
who  is  forthwith  to  transmit  one  copy  to  the  school  committee 
of  each  city  and  town  in  the  State.     St.  1846,  ch.  223,  «§>  3. 

A  portion  of  this  blank  is  of  a  permanent  character,— being 
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the  same,  or  substantially  the  same,  from  year  to  year ;  a  por- 
tion of  it  is  variable,  beiii!^  adapted  to  obtain  information,  on  a 
certain  class  of  facts,  one  year,  and  on  anotiier  class,  another 
year.  The  permanent  part  comprises  all  the  great  statistical 
facts, — such  as  the  amount  of  money  appropriated,  the  length 
of  the  schools,  the  attendance  and  average  attendance  of  the 
scholars,  <fcc., — which  constitute  the  basis,  and  denote  the  pros- 
perity of  the  system.  The  Inquiries  propounded  by  the  other 
part,  are  of  such  a  nature  that  they  need  not  be  repeated  from 
year  to  year.  The  Board  has  discretionary  power  to  insert,  in 
the  blanks,  whatever  questions  they  deem  expedient.^ 

*  Among  other  questions,  propounded  within  the  last  ten  years,  to  school  committees, 
professional  men,  and  others,  in  order  to  obtaia  information  bearing  upon  the  question  of 
Popular  Education,  are  the  following  : 

Is  inconvenience  or  discomfort  suffered  from  the  construction  or  location  of  schoolhou- 
ses  in  your  town,  and  if  so,  in  what  manner  ?  Are  the  requisitions  of  law  complied  with 
in  your  town,  in  relation  to  the  aggregate  lengths  of  lime  in  which  schools  are  kept;  the 
different  kinds  of  schools  kept,  and  the  qualifications  of  the  teachers  employed  ?  Does 
your  town  choose  a  school  committee  each  year  ?  Do  they  organize  as  a  committee,  and 
do  they  visit  and  examine  the  schools,  as  required  by  law?  Are  school  committee  men 
paid  for  their  services,  and  if  so,  how  much?  Are  teachers  employed  for  the  Public 
Schools,  wiihout  being  examined  and  approved  ;  or  before  heing  examined  and  approved 
by  the  committee  ?  Do  parents  in  general  exhibit  any  public  interest  in  the  character 
and  progress  of  schools,  by  attending  examinations  or  otherwise  ?  Do  the  school  com- 
mittee select  the  kinds  of  books  to  lie  used  in  schools,  or  is  it  left  to  parents  and  teach- 
ers? Do  the  school  committee  cause  books  to  be  furnished,  at  the  expense  of  the  town, 
to  such  scholars  as  are  destitute  of  those  required  ?  Is  there  a  uniformity  of  books  ia 
the  same  school?  Is  any  apparatus  used  in  your  schools  ?  If  so,  in  how  many,  and  of 
what  kinds  is  it?  Have  any  teachers  been  employed  who  practise  school  keeping  as  a 
regular  employment,  or  profession?     If  any,  how  many  ?     Are  they  male  or  female? 

Are  scholars  in  your  schools  kept  in  spelling  classes,  from  the  time  of  their  earliest 
combination  of  letters,  up  to  the  time  of  their  leaving  school;  or  what  is  the  course  or- 
dinarily pursued,  in  regard  to  teaching  orthography,  and  how  long  is  it  continued  ?  Are 
there  defects  in  teaching  scholars  lo  read?  This  inquiry  is  not  made  in  regard  to  the 
pronunciation  of  words  and  the  modulation  of  the  voice  ;  but  do  the  scholars  fail  to 
understand  the  meaning  of  the  words  they  read  ?  Do  they  fail  to  master  the  sense  of 
the  reading  lessons?  Is  there  a  presence  in  the  minds  of  the  scholars,  when  reading,  of 
the  ideas  and  feelings  intended  to  be  conveyed  and  excited  by  the  author  ? 

Is  there  in  your  town,  any  Town,  Social  or  District  School  Library?  If  so,  how  many? 
What  number  of  volumes  do  they  contain,  and  what  is  their  present  value,  as  nearly  as 
you  can  estimate  it?  What  number  of  persons  have  a  right  of  access  to  them?  Are 
the  books  of  which  they  consist,  adapted  to  the  capacities  of  children  and  youth,  and 
have  they  good  intellectual  and  moral  tendencies  ?  Please  be  as  particular  as  your 
convenience  will  allow  respecting  the  character  of  the  bonks. 

Have  you  any  Mechanics'  Institute  in  your  town,  either  with  or  without  reading 
rooms  ?  If  any,  what  number  of  members  belong  to  it  ?  Have  you  Lyceums,  Literary 
Societies,  or  Associations  under  any  name,  before  which  courses  of  Popular  Lectures,  on 
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literary  or  scientific  subjects,  have  been  delivered  within  the  year  last  past?  If  any, 
■what  iiMHiler  of  persons  have  usually  attended  the  lectures?  What  an^ounl  of  money 
has  been  exjWMded  for  Lecttires,  within  the  last  year?  \\  hat  is  the  pidl  nb  e  mnoiini  oi 
ineidental  expenses  for  Lecture  rooms,  fuel,  lights,  attendance,  &c  ?  At  what  time  were 
the  ahove  institutions  established,  and  are  ihey  in  a  flourishing  or  declining  cundition? 

How  many  schoolhouses  are  owned  in  your  town,  either  by  the  town  or  school  dis- 
tricts ?  How  many  schoolrooms  are  hired  by  the  town  or  by  districts  ?  How  many 
schoolhouses  have  been  built  in  your  town,  since  the  beginning  of  the  year  1838,  to  the 
present  time  ?  At  what  cost,  including  the  price  of  land,  and  all  fixtures  and  appurte- 
tenances  ?  How  many  schoolhouses  have  been  substantially  repaired  or  remodelled^ 
during  the  same  period  ?     At  what  cost  ? 

In  how  many  of  your  Public  Schools, (if  in  any)  are  there  regular  exercises  in  vocal  music  ? 

On  what  basis  is  the  money  raised  by  your  town,  apportioned  or  distributed  among  the 
school  districts,  and  what  is  the  lowest  sum  apportioned  to  any  one  district? 

Please  state  how  many  schools  have  been  broken  up,  (if  any)  during  the  school  year^ 
and  tor  what  cause, — whether  from  Jncompeien<  y  of  the  teacher,  insul'ordination  of  the 
scholars,  or  any  other?  Please  state,  in  monihs,  or  in  years  and  months,  (as  the  case 
may  be,)  for  what  period  of  time  your  teachers  have  been  engaged,  respectively,  in  keep- 
ing school,  and  how  many  of  them  have  taught,  during  the  current  year,  for  the  first  time  1 

How  many  of  }our  schoolrooms  have  a  black  board  ?  How  many  have  none  ?  How 
many  of  your  schoolrooms  have  outline  maps  ?  How  many  have  none  ?  How  many 
of  your  schoolrooms  have  a  globe?  How  many  have  none?  What  other  apparatus  is- 
there  in  your  schools  ? 

Questions  contained  in  a  Circular  addressed  to  Manufacturers,  Rail- 
road Contractors,  Agriculturists,  &c.  1st.  Have  you  had  large  numbers  of  per- 
sons in  your  employment  or  under  your  superintendence  ?  If  so,  will  you  please  to  state 
how  many  ?  Within  what  period  of  time  ?  In  what  department  of  business  ?  Whether 
at  different  places?  Whether  natives  or  foreigners?  2d.  Have  you  observed  differ- 
ences among  the  persons  you  have  employed,  growing  out  of  differences  in  their  educa- 
tjon,  and  independent  of  their  natural  abilities ;  that  is,  whether  as  a  class,  those  who,, 
from  early  life,  have  been  accustomed  to  exercise  their  minds  by  reading  and  studying, 
ixave  greater  do(  ility  and  quickness  in  applying  themselves  to  work  ;  and,  after  the  sim- 
plest details  are  mastered,  have  they  greater  aptitude,  dexterity  or  ingenuity  in  compre- 
hending ordinary  processes,  or  in  originating  new  ones  ?  Do  they  more  readily  or  fre- 
quently devise  new  modes  by  which  the  same  amount  of  work  can  be  better  done,  or  by 
which  more  work  can  be  done  in  the  same  time,  or  by  which  raw  material  or  motive- 
i:jwer  can  be  economized  ?  In  short,  do  you  obtain  more  work  and  better  work  with 
Ic  s  waste,  l"rom  those  who  have  received  what,  in  Massachusetts,  we  call  a  good  Com- 
ni.on  School  education,  or  from  those  who  have  grown  up  in  neglect  and  ignorance?  Is 
there  any  difference  in  the  earnings  of  these  tvi'o  classes,  and  consequently  in  their  wages  ? 
3d.  What,  within  your  knowledge,  has  been  the  effect  of  higher  degrees  of  mental  appli- 
caiion  find  culture  upoii  the  don:estic  and  social  habits  of  persons  in  your  employment  ? 
Is^  this  class  more  cleaaly  in  their  persons,  their  dress  and  their  households  ;  and  do  they 
enjoy  a  greater  immunity  from  those  diseases  which  originate  in  a  want  of  personal 
neatness  and  purity  ?  Are  they  more  exemplary  in  their  deportment  and  coaversation, 
devoting  more  time  lO  intellectual  pursuits  or  to  the  refining  art  of  music,  a-id  spending 
liieir  evenings  and  leisure  hours  more  with  their  larnilies,  and  less  at  places  of  resort  for 
idle  and  dissipated  men  ?  Is  a  smaller  portion  of  them  addicted  to  intemi-ierance  ?  Are 
their  houses  kept  in  a  superior  condition  ?  Does  a  more  economical  and  judicious  mode 
of  living  purchase  greater  comforts  ai  the  same  expense,  or  equal  comiorts  with  less 
means  ?  Are  their  families  belter  t/rought  up,  more  respectably  dressed,  more  regularly 
ariendrnt  upon  the  school  und  the  church ;  and  do  their  children,  when  an-ived  at  years 
of  maturity,  enter  upon  the  active  scenes  of  life  with  better  prospects  of  success  ?    4th- 
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In  regard  to  standing  and  respectability  amono;  co-laborers,  neighbors,  and  fellow-citi- 
zens generally,  how  do  those  who  have  enjoyed  and  improved  the  privilege  of  good 
Common  Schools,  compare  with  the  neglected  and  the  illiterate?  Do  the  former  exer- 
cise greater  influence  among  their  associates  ?  Are  they  more  often  applied  to  for  ad- 
vice and  coi.nsel  in  cases  of  difficulty  ;  or  selected  as  umpires  or  arbitrators  for  the  deci- 
sion of  minor  controversies?  Are  higher  and  more  intelligent  circles  for  acquaintance 
tjpen  to  them,  from  conversation  and  intercourse  with  which,  their  own  minds  can  be 
constantly  improved  ?  Are  they  more  likely  to  rise  from  grade  to  grade  in  the  scale  of 
labor,  until  they  enter  departments  where  greater  skill,  judgment  and  responsibility  are 
required,  and  wnich  therefore  command  a  larger  remuneration  ?  Are  they  more  likely  to 
rise  from  the  condition  of  employees  and  to  establish  themselves  in  business  on  their 
own  account?  5th.  Have  j^ou  observed  any  difference  in  the  classes  above  named,  (I 
speak  of  them  as  classes,  for  there  will  of  course  be  individual  exceptions.)  in  regard  t<5 
punctuality  and  fidelity  in  the  performance  of  duties?  Which  class  is  most  regardful  of 
the  rights  of  others,  and  most  intelligent  and  successful  in  securing  their  own?  You 
will  of  course  perceive  that  this  question  involves  a  more  general  one,  viz.,  from  which 
of  the  above  described  classes,  have  those  who  possess  property,  and  who  hope  to  trans- 
mit it  to  their  children,  most  to  fear  from  secret  aggression,  or  from  such  public  degen- 
eracy as  will  loosen  the  bands  of  society,  corrupt  the  testimony  of  witnesses,  violate  the 
sanctity  of  the  juror's  oath,  and  substitute,  as  a  rule  of  right,  the  power  of  a  numerical 
majority,  for  the  unvarying  principles  of  justice  ?  6th.  Finally,  in  regard  to  those  who 
possess  the  largest  shares  in  the  stock  of  worldly  goods,  could  there,  in  your  opinion,  be 
any  police  so  vigilant  and  effective,  for  the  protection  of  all  the  rights  of  person,  prop- 
erty and  character,  as  such  a  sound  and  comprehensive  education  and  training  as  our 
system  of  Common  Schools  could  be  made  to  impart  ;  and  would  not  the  payment  of  a 
sufficient  tax  to  make  such  education  and  training  universal,  be  the  cheapest  means  of 
self-protection  and  insurance  ?  And  in  regard  to  that  class  which,  from  the  accident  of 
birth  and  parentage,  are  subjected  to  the  privations  and  the  temptations  of  poverty, 
would  not  such  an  education  open  to  them  new  resources  in  habits  of  industry  and  econ- 
omy, in  increased  skill,  and  the  awakening  of  inventive  power,  which  would  yield  returns 
a  thousand  fold  greater  than  can  ever  be  hoped  for,  from  the  most  successful  clandestine 
depredations,  or  open  invasion  of  the  property  of  others? 

Extract  from  a  Circular  apdressed  to  Phvsicians.  From  a  retrospect  of 
your  extensive  medical  practice,  and  from  your  observations  on  health  and  longevity,  I 
trust  you  will  be  able  to  arrive  at,  or  at  least  to  approximate,  some  pretty  definite  con- 
clusion respecting  the  proportion  of  sickness,  physical  disability,  and  premature  death, 
which  may  be  fairly  attributed  to  an  ignorance  of  j)hysiological  principles,  already  dis- 
covered, and  which  most  persons  would  avoid,  if  proper  attention  were  paid  to  early  edu- 
cation and  habits.  Or,  in  other  words, — in  the  present  state  of  the  science  of  Physiology, 
how  great  a  proportion  of  disease,  of  suffering,  of  a  diminution  of  the  physical  capacity 
of  usefulness,  and  of  the  abridgment  of  life,  comes  from  sheer  ignorance,  (as  contradis- 
tinguished from  that  which  proceeds  from  causes  not  known,  or  from  inordinate  indul- 
gences,) and  which,  therefore,  we  might  hope  to  see  averted,  if  the  community  had  that 
degree  of  knowledge  which  is  easily  attainable  by  all. 

By  so  doing,  I  think  you  will  furnish  a  powerful  argument  in  favor  of  making  those 
conditions  on  which  health  and  life  depend,  a  subject  of  study,  not  only  for  adults,  but 
especially  for  the  young  ; — and,  in  order  to  reach  the  latter  class  as  extensively  as  possi- 
ble, you  would  prove  the  expediency  of  introducing  the  study  of  Physiology  into  our 
Common  Schools,  after  the  primary  studies  have  been  mastered. 

148.  The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  permanent  part  of  the 
blank  Form  of  Inquiry,  which  was  sent  out  the  last  school  year. 
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149.  When  these  forms  are  sent  out,  they  are  called  "  Blank 
Forms  of  Inquiry ;"  when  returned  by  the  committees,  ihey 
are  called  "  Returns." 

150.  If,  through  accident  or  mistake,  any  committee  should 
fail  to  receive  a  blank  Form  of  Inquiry  on  or  before  the  last  day 
of  March,  it  is  their  duty  forthwith  to  give  notice  of  such  fail- 
ure to  the  Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth,  who  must  then 
transmit  such  blank  as  soon  as  may  be.  St.  1846,  ch.  223,  <§«  3. 
This  leaves  committees  without  any  excuse  for  not  making 
their  Returns  within  the  period  prescribed  by  law. 

151.  The  committees  having  received  the  Blanks,  are  to  take 
the  Registers  which  have  been  kept  through  the  year,  to  collate 
and  condense,  (or  transcribe,  as  the  case  may  require,)  the  re- 
spective entries  made  therein,  to  answer  all  the  inquiries  which 
the  blank  contains,  to  make  oath  to  a  certificate  of  the  number 
of  persons  between  the  ages  of  4  and  16,  within  the  town,  on 
the  first  day  of  the  preceding  May,  and  of  the  amount  of  money, 
which  the  town  has  raised  by  tax  during  the  then  current  year, 
for  the  payment  of  the  wages  and  board  of  teachers,  and  for 
providing  fuel  for  the  schools,  to  sign  the  same,  by  a  majority 
at  least  of  their  members,  and  to  return  it  to  the  office  of  the 
Secretary  of  State,  on  or  before  the  last  day  of  April.  St.  1846, 
ch.  223,  §  2. 

In  order  to  make  the  Return  a  valid  one,  it  has  recently  been 
decided  by  the  House  of  Representatives,  (on  the  petition  of 
the  school  committee  of  Boston,  1845,)  that  said  return  must 
be  signed  by  a  majority  of  the  committee.  This  decision  might 
sometimes  lead  to  hardship,  in  small  towns,  where  the  commit- 
tee consists  of  only  three  or  five, — as  a  majority  of  them  may 
have  died  or  removed,  or  be  absent  on  a  journey,  or  for  some 
other  reason  be  unable  to  make  the  required  certificate.  In  the 
State  of  Maine,  committees  are  authorized  to  fill  vacancies, 
occurring  on  their  own  board.  Such  a  provision  would  obviate 
this  difiiculty. 

152.  If  the  respective  parties  have  performed  the  duties  re- 
quired of  them  by  law,  the  following  things  have  now  been 
done  : — 

1.  A  Register  book  has  been  prepared  by  the  Board  of  Edu- 
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cation,  and  a  snfficient  number  of  copies  of  the  same  have  been 
transmitted  to  the  Secretary  of  Slate,  and  by  him  to  the  school 
committee  of  eacli  town,  to  enable  them  to  supply  each  school 
within  the  town  with  one  book. 

2.  The  committees  have  distributed  the  books  among  the 
teachers,  at  or  before  the  commencement  of  their  respective 
schools. 

3.  The  teachers  have  made  their  daily  entries  in  the  books, 
and  each  teacher  at  the  close  of  his  school  has,  as  a  condition 
precedent  to  his  right  to  demand  payment  for  his  services,  de- 
hvered  his  book  to  the  committee,  or  to  some  person  authorized 
by  them  to  receive  it. 

The  Board  of  Education  has  also  prepared  a  blank  Form  of 
Inquiry,  and,  during  the  month  of  January,  has  transmitted 
copies  of  the  same  to  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  State. 

4.  The  Secretary  of  State  has  forwarded  one  copy  of  these 
blanks  to  the  school  committee  of  each  town  and  city  in  the 
Commonwealth. 

5.  The  school  committee  have  taken  the  Register  books  of  all 
the  schools  in  the  town,  collated  and  condensed  their  statistical 
items  and  transferred  them  to  the  blank  Form  of  Inquiry. 
They  have  also  answered  all  such  questions  as  may  have  been 
inserted  in  the  forms,  have  authenticated  the  whole  by  the  proper 
signatures  and  certificates,  and  have  returned  the  same,  (on  or 
before  the  last  day  of  April  of  each  year,)  to  the  office  of  tlic 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  use  of  the  Board  of  Education. 

It  is  obvious  that  a  vast  body  of  statistical  information,  com- 
prehensive, exact,  and  touching  all  the  vital  interests  of  the 
schools,  will  now  have  been  collected. 

COMMITTEES'  REPORTS. 

153.  But  there  is  another  fruitful  field  of  wisdom  whose  pro- 
ductions have  not  yet  been  gathered. 

By  the  law  of  1838,  ch.  105,  <§>1,  and  a  reenactment  of  the 
same,  with  sliglit  modifications,  St.  1846,  ch.  223,  *§>  4,  the  school 
coiniiiittees  of  each  town  are  required  annually  to  make  a 
"  detailed  report"  of  the  condition  of  the  several  Public  Schools, 
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in  their  respective  towns,  which  report  shall  contain  snch 
stat;'menfs  and  suggestions  in  relation  to  such  schools  as  the 
said  committees  shall  deem  necessary  or  proper  to  promote  the 
interests  thereof.  This  report  is  to  he  read  before  the  assem- 
bled citizens,  at  an  annual  town  meeting  to  be  held  in  each  town, 
in  the  month  of  February,  March  or  April ;  or,  at  the  discretion 
of  the  school  committee^  to  be  printed  for  the  use  of  the  inhabi- 
tants. 

It  will  be  seen  that,  by  virtue  of  the  above  provision,  the  re- 
port prepared  by  the  committee  must  be  either  read  in  open 
town  meeting,  or  printed  for  the  use  of  the  inhabitants;  and 
that  it  is  left  optional  with  the  committee  to  decide  which 
course  shall  be  taken. 

154.  The  law  requiring  the  committee,  as  one  of  the  alterna- 
tives of  their  duty,  to  print  their  report,  while  it  does  not  pre- 
scribe the  number  of  copies  to  be  printed,  leaves  the  determina- 
tion of  this  question,  of  course,  with  the  committee.  If  they  ex- 
ercise their  discretion  in  an  unimpeachable  manner,  their  de- 
cision is  final  and  binds  the  town.  The  town  thereby  becomes 
liable  to  defray  all  the  necessary  expenses  incident  to  the  print- 
ing and  distribution  of  the  report. 

155.  The  report,  if  printed,  is  to  be  printed  "  for  the  use  of 
the  inhabitants,"  A  fair  construction  of  this  would  seem  to 
imply  that  one  copy  at  least  should  be  supplied  to  every  head 
of  a  familj''  or  householder,  and  to  every  voter,  whether  or  not 
he  might  be  the  head  of  a  family  or  a  householder,  together 
with  a  few  extra  copies  for  the  use  of  the  committee,  to  enable 
them  to  exchange  reports  with  the  committees  of  other  towns. 

156.  The  original  report,  whether  read  in  open  town  meet- 
ing, or  printed  for  the  use  of  the  inhabitants,  is  to  be  deposited 
in  the  office  of  the  town  clerk.  St,  1846,  ch,  223,  §  4,  1838, 
ch.  105,  <§>  I , 

No  jurisdiction  or  control  over  this  report  seems  to  be 
given  to  the  town.  They  may  accept  it  in  testimony  of  their 
approval ;  but  they  have  no  authority  to  reject  it,  or  to  modify 
it.  The  law  points  out  the  path  which  the  original  report  must 
take: — it  must  be  read  in  open  town  meeting,  or  printed  for  the 
use  of  the  inhabitants,  and  then  go  to  its  place  of  deposit  in  the 
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office  of  the  town  clerk.  Neither,  on  the  other  hand,  has  the 
report,  as  such,  any  legal  force  or  validity.  It  may  recommend 
new  measures  or  propose  the  abolition  of  old  ones ;  but  if  not 
accepted  or  made  authoritative  and  binding,  by  the  act  of  the 
town,  the  old  measures  will  continue  in  force,  and  the  newly - 
proposed  ones  will  have  no  legal  existence. 

157.  The  school  committee  of  each  town  must  make  a 
copy  of  the  report  and  transmit  it  to  the  office  of  the  Secretary 
of  State,  on  or  before  the  last  day  of  April.  This  copy  must 
be  certified  or  attested  ;  but  the  law  does  not  say,  by  whom. 
Doubtless,  any  member  of  the  committee,  by  law  required  to 
make  the  report,  or  the  clerk  of  the  town,  who  is  made  the  legal 
depositary  of  it,  would  be  held  a  proper  certifying  officer,  within 
the  meaning  of  the  law.  1846,  ch.  223,  §  4.  St.  1838,  ch.  105, 
§1- 

SCHOOL  ABSTRACTS. 

158.  When  the  Returns, — which  were  described  above,  and 
which  embrace  all  the  statistics  of  the  schools, — together  with 
the  Reports,  which  contain  the  committees'  "detailed"  state- 
ments of  the  condition  of  the  schools,  are  received  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Commonwealth,  both  classes  of  documents  are 
handed  over  to  the  Board  of  Education.  From  these  docu- 
ments, the  Secretary  of  the  Board  prepares  a  volume,  entitled 
"  The  Abstract  of  the  Massachusetts  School  Returns." 

159.  The  Reports  of  the  committees  are  all  carefully  read  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Board,  and  selections  are  made  from  them 
of  such  parts  as  possess  the  greatest  interest  and  value  ;  and 
to  such  an  extent  as  is  compatible  with  the  limits  of  the  vol- 
ume to  be  prepared.  The  Returns  also  are  all  collated  and 
condensed,  and  arranged  in  convenient  tabular  forms,  so  as 
to  show,  as  far  as  statistics  can  show  it,  both  the  actual  and 
relative  condition  of  the  schools,  in  every  town  in  the  State. ^ 
St.  1838,  ch.  105,  §  7. 

*  The  computations,  and  the  transfer  of  the  items  into  tables  according  to  forms  pre- 
scribed by  the  Board,  are  made  in  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  State;  but  the  whole  are 
carefully  revised,  and  carried  through  the  press  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Board.  The 
selections  from  the  committees'  reports  are  all  made  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Board. 

27 
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160.  It  is  obvious,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  that  the  sta- 
tistical returns  of  our  schools,  if  accurately  made,  and  made 
by  all  the  towns  in  the  State,  must  possess  an  intrinsic  and 
permanent  value.  The  tables,  as  prepared,  show  the  popula- 
tion and  valuation  of  each  town,  and  the  number  of  persons 
belonging  to  it  between  the  ages  of  4  and  16  years.  Thus 
they  give  direct  and  authentic  information  of  the  number  of 
children  to  be  provided  for,  and  of  the  extent  of  the  town's 
pecuniary  resources,  from  which  its  ability  to  make  provi- 
sion arises.  They  show  the  number  of  Public  Schools  in  each 
town,  the  whole  number  of  children  who  have  attended  those 
schools  at  any  time  during  the  year ;  how  many  of  them  were 
between  the  ages  of  4  and  16  years,  how  many  were  under  4  and 
how  many  were  over  16 ;  and,  in  connection  with  tliese  items, 
they  also  show  the  average  number  in  attendance.  They 
show  the  aggregate  length  of  all  the  schools  in  each  town, 
both  for  the  summer  and  winter  terms,  and  the  number  of 
teachers  in  each  town,  and  their  sex.  The]^  show  the  average 
compensation  made  to  teachers,  both  male  and  female,  and  the 
value  of  their  board.  They  show  the  amount  of  money  rr.ised 
by  tax  in  each  town,  and,  as  the  amount  of  the  valuation  of 
each  town  is  also  given,  it  is  easy  to  determine  what  percen- 
tage the  respective  towns  levy  upon  themselves  for  this  object. 
The  number  of  children  between  4  and  16  being  also  given,  it 
is  easy  to  see  how  much  the  towns  raise  per  capiia  for  the  edu- 
cation of  the  children  within  them.  If  the  inhabitants  of  any 
town  have  the  public  spirit  which  prompts  them  to  contribute 
something,  either  in  the  way  of  supplying  board  for  the  teach- 
ers, or  fuel  for  the  schools,  beyond  the  regular  appropriation 
made  by  the  town  in  its  corporate  capacity,  that  amount  also 
appears ;  and  if  thee  are  any  funds  or  revenues  devoted  by 
any  town  to  this  purpose,  the  town  is  credited  with  their 
amount. 

161.  The  existence  of  any  other  educational  means  is  also 
recognized  and  reported,  l^he  ruimber  of  incorporated  acade- 
mies, with  the  number  of  months  they  may  have  been  kept 
during  the  year,  the  average  number  of  scholars  belonging  to 
them,  and  the  aggregate  paid  for  tuition  therein  ;  the  number 
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of  private  schools  of  all  kinds,  together  with  the  number  of 
months  kept,  average  of  scholars,  and  aggregate  of  tuition, — 
all  have  their  appropriate  heads,  and  are  matters  of  distinct 
statement.  From  these  last-mentioned  items,  it  may  be  seen 
at  a  glance,  whether  the  academies  of  the  State  are  in  a  flour- 
ishing or  declining  condition,  and  whether  the  private  schools, 
in  any  town,  are  gaining  upon  and  supplanting  the  public 
schools,  or  whether  the  spirit  of  republicanism  and  Chris- 
tianity is  gradually  levelling  up  the  privileges  of  the  poorer 
classes  to  an  equality  with  those  of  their  more  wealthy  towns- 
men. 

For  a  complete  specimen  of  the  Statistical  Tables,  as  they 
are  annually  prepaied,  see  Appendix. 

162.  The  Reports  of  the  committees  embrace  a  species  of 
information  which  statistics  can  never  exhibit.  If  the  com- 
mittees have  performed  their  duty,  they  have  thoroughly  ex- 
amined every  teach^ir  before  he  was  allowed  to  enter  his  school. 
They  have  made  themselves  acquainted  not  only  with  the  text 
books  already  in  the  schools,  but  with  such  of  their  competi- 
tors for  public  favt.r  as  present  any  reasonable  claims  to  su- 
periority. They  have  visited  all  the  schools  within  their  juris- 
diction, both  summer  and  winter, — once  shortly  after  their 
commencement,  to  ascertain  their  condition  ;  once  each  month 
during  their  progress,  to  inspect,  to  counsel  and  to  encourage; 
and  once  near  their  close,  to  winnow  the  chaif  from  the  wheat, 
by  a  thorough  examination.  At  these  visitations,  they  have 
had  an  opportunity  to  learn  the  condition  of  the  schoolhouse 
and  its  appurtenances,  and  to  determine  their  fitness  or  unfit- 
ness as  a  place  for  physical,  mental  and  moral  growth.  They 
have  had  an  opportunity  to  observe  the  manners  of  the  teacher 
in  his  intercotu'se  with  the  children, — to  learn  whether  he  has 
been  actuated  by  a  proper  spirit  in  the  relation  which  he  has 
sustained  to  the  future  citizens  of  a  republic  and  to  heirs  of 
immortality,  and  whether  he  has  had  the  tact  and  the  talent 
successfully  to  execute  the  good  things  he  may  have  devised 
for  their  benefit.  They  have  had  an  opportunity  to  ascertain 
on  what  principles  the  school  has  been  classified,  the  regular 
or  irregular  attendance  of  the  scholars,  their  supply  or  defi- 
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ciency  of  text  books,  the  presence  or  absence  of  black-boards, 
charts,  maps,  globes,  and  other  apparatus ;  the  possession  or 
non-possession  of  a  school  library,  and  so  forth.  They  have 
had  an  opportunity  to  know  whether  the  irrevocable  lapse  of 
a  most  important  period  of  the  pupils'  lives  has  left  its  equiva- 
lent of  improvement  behind  it, — in  fine,  whether  the  teacher 
has  carried  the  children  successfully  forward  through  one  of 
the  stages  of  that  immense  distance  that  lies  between  the 
weakness,  the  ignorance  and  the  irresponsibility  of  infancy, 
and  the  power,  the  knowledge  and  the  majestic  and  glorious 
attributes  of  full-developed  manhood. 

163.  Nor  has  the  attention  of  the  faithful  and  intelligent 
school  committee  been  circumscribed  even  within  the  ample 
outline  of  duties  above  denoted.  They  have  inquired  what 
has  been  done  in  other  towns,  and  with  what  results  of  success 
or  of  failure,  and  they  have  investigated  the  causes  of  either ; 
they  have  cautiously  experimented,  wherever  the  probabilities 
of  reason  or  the  preponderance  of  testimony  gave  hope  of  im- 
provement ;  and  they  have  critically  examined  into  all  those 
external  relations,  those  circumstances  of  the  neighbor hood^ 
which  bear  with  favorable  or  with  adverse  influence  upon  the 
schools.  Surveying  the  vast  interests  entrusted  to  their  care, 
foreseeing  the  mighty  events  to  be  one  day  evolved  from  incep- 
tive processes,  now  so  minute  and,  to  most  minds,  so  trivial ; 
and  pervaded  by  a  sense  of  religious  obligation  for  the  faithful 
discharge  of  their  duties,  the  committee  have  sought  for  wis- 
dom as  for  hid  treasure,  and  have  studied  to  turn  all  their 
acquisitions  to  practical  account. 

It  is  under  these  circumstances,  that  the  faithful  committee 
sit  down  to  deliberate  upon  and  to  prepare  their  report.  They 
award  personal  commendation  or  censure ;  they  point  out  im- 
provements and  defects  in  modes  or  systems ;  they  detail  the 
results  of  experiments,  whether  successful  or  unsuccessful ; 
they  propose  changes  or  give  their  reasons  for  adhering  to 
existing  usages ;  in  fine, — having  formed  opinions,  by  the  aid 
of  experience,  observation  and  study,  they  seek  to  advance 
those  opinions  from  theory  to  practice. 

164.  Beyond  any  thing  hitherto  spoken  of,  it  must  also  be 
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mentioned,  that  one  most  conspicuous  and  far-shining  quahty 
in  many  of  the  committees'  reports,  has  been  their  eloquent 
advocacy  of  the  precious  and  enduring  interests  connected 
with  our  Common  Schools; — not  any  brilliant  declamation  or 
rhetorical  artifices  do  I  mean  ;  but  there  has  been  a  calm  and 
steady  transfusion  into  the  public  mind  of  the  great  thoughts 
which  belong  to  this  great  theme,  until  many,  who  before 
looked  upon  the  institution  as  valueless  or  even  as  oppressive, 
have  come  to  regard  it  as  containing  the  only  guaranties  of 
liberty,  order  and  law.  Just  in  proportion  as  the  community 
has  appreciated  this  interest,  it  has  itself  been  elevated.  Such 
indeed  is  the  effect  with  which  nature  invariably  rewards  the 
attainment  of  any  new  truth.  Truth  enfranchises  its  recipi- 
ent. It  gives  prerogatives  and  dominion  unknown  before  ;  and, 
wherever  it  restrains,  it  makes  its  disciple  see  that  the  freedom 
of  which  he  before  boasted,  was  but  bondage.  The  devotee 
of  sensual  and  sordid  propensities,  if  once  he  can  be  made  to 
taste  the  refined  and  exquisite  gratifications  of  generosity  and 
nobleness,  will  turn  and  dash  in  pieces  the  idol  pleasures 
which  before  he  had  worshipped  as  gods. 

165.  The  Reports  of  the  committees,  containing  the  matured 
results  of  their  observation  and  experience,  and  the  Returns, 
comprising  the  statistics  of  the  schools,  being  placed  in  the 
hands  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Education,  are  the 
materials  from  which  the  Annual  Abstract  is  compiled.  The 
Abstracts  have  probably  averaged  nearly  or  quite  three  hun- 
dred closely  printed  octavo  pages.  When  ready  for  distribu- 
tion, one  copy  is  given  to  each  member  of  the  Legislature,  so 
that  the  rulers  of  the  State  may  have  the  means  of  knowing 
the  condition  of  its  schools,  and  be  exonerated  from  the  crimi- 
nality of  that  ignorance  and  indifference  which  attach  to  so 
vast  a  proportion  of  all  the  legislators  of  the  country,  whether 
State  or  National.  One  copy  is  sent  to  each  town  and  city 
clerk,  and  two  or  more  copies  to  each  board  of  school  commit- 
tee men  in  the  Commonwealth.  Thus  each  town  and  each 
school  committee,  in  requital  for  its  own  contribution  to  the 
common  stock,  receives  back  the  views,  plans,  suggestions, 
and  experimental  results,  of  all  the  other  committees  in  the 
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State.  The  light  emanating  from  each  town  is  concentrated 
in  a  focus,  from  which  its  whole  radiance  is  reflected  back 
to  every  point,  whence  any  beam  of  it  was  originally  rayed 
forth. 

In  reading  the  reports  from  year  to  year,  it  has  been  interest- 
ing to  remark,  how  a  voice  of  wisdom  emanating  from  one 
committee,  perhaps  in  a  remote  or  obscure  section  of  the  State. 
would,  the  succeeding  year,  be  echoed  back  from  a  hundred 
points  ;  and  how  an  original  or  important  suggestion,  thrown 
out  for  consideration,  in  one  town,  would  come  back,  the  sub- 
sequent year,  reported  upon  as  tried  by  the  test  of  experiment, 
and  ratified.  In  some  instances,  two  diff'erent  towns  have 
tried  the  same  experiment  with  different  results,  and  hence, 
have  sent  forth  opposite  opinions  respecting  its  utility,  Upon 
this  conflict  of  testimony,  a  third  town  has  re-subjected  the 
case  to  experiment,  detected  the  causes  of  the  different  results 
which  had  been  reported,  and  determined  more  accurately  the 
conditions  of  success. 

In  only  one  instance,  has  there  been  too  free  a  use,  by  any 
committee,  of  the  labors  of  others.  In  that  case,  an  entire 
report,  made  in  a  previous  year  by  the  committee  of  a  distant 
town,  was  transcribed  without  alteration  or  acknowledgment, 
and  submitted  as  original, — a  bold,  bald,  unmitigated,  uncon- 
scionable plagiarism  ! 

REPORTS  OF  THE  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION. 

166.  Another  instrumentality  provided  by  the  Legislature, 
for  diff"using  information,  not  only  on  the  subject  of  Common 
Schools,  in  particular,  but  on  the  general  principles  of  educa- 
tion and  on  educational  systems,  is  the  following : 

By  the  act  establishing  the  Board  of  Education,  they  were 
authorized  to  appoint  a  Secretary,  whose  duty  it  should  be, 
to  "collect  information,"  &c.  See  ante,  138.  St.  1837,  ch. 
241,  ^  2. 

167.  By  another  act  enlarging  and  prescribing  the  duties  of 
the  Secretary,  he  was  required  to  "apply  himself  to  the  object 
of  collecting  information  of  the  condition  of  the  public  schools," 
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— "  of  the  fulfilment  of  the  duties  of  their  office  by  all  mem- 
bers of  the  school  committees  of  all  the  towns,  and  the  circum- 
stances of  the  several  school  districts,  in  regard  to  all  the  sub- 
jects of  teachers,  pupils,  books,  apparatus,  and  methods  of  ed- 
ucation ; — with  the  intent  of  furnishing  all  requisite  materials 
for  the  report  by  law  required  from  the  Board  of  Education." 
St.  1838,  ch.  159,  -§>  1. 

168.  By  the  original  act  for  its  establishment,  the  Board  of 
Education  was  required,  annually,  to  "make  a  detailed  report 
to  the  Legislature  of  all  its  doings,  with  such  observations  as 
their  experience  and  reflection  might  suggest,  upon  the  condi- 
tion and  efllciency  of  our  system  of  Popular  Education,  and 
the  most  practicable  means  of  improving  and  extending  it." 
St.  1837,  ch.  241,  §  3.     A?ite,  139. 

169.  And  by  a  subsequent  provision,  it  is  made  the  duty  of 
the  clerk  of  the  Senate,  for  the  time  being,  to  cause  to  be  printed 
annually,  before  the  meeting  of  the  Legislature,  or  as  soon 
thereafter  as  may  be,  five  thousand  copies  of  the  report  of  the 
Board  of  Education,  one  thousand  copies  of  which  are  to  be 
reserved  for  the  Legislature,  one  copy  is  to  be  sent  to  each  school 
district  and  to  each  board  of  school  committeemen,  in  the  State, 
and  the  residue  are  to  be  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Board.     Resolve,  March  7,  1844. 

170.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion to  make  an  annual  report  of  the  several  expenses  incurred 
by  said  Board,  for  any  object  whatever.  Resolve,  March  1, 
1842. 

All  the  direct  means  for  diffusing  information  among  the  cit- 
izens at  large,  on  the  subject  of  schools  and  of  education,  have 
now  been  enumerated. 

Among  other  provisions  for  increasing  the  efficiency  of  our 
schools  are  the  laws  and  resolves  on  the  subject  of  Apparatus, 
District  School  Libraries,  State  Normal  Schools  and  Teachers' 
Institutes. 
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APPARATUS. 

171.  Each  legally  constituted  school  district  in  the  State  is 
authorized  to  establish  and  maintain  a  Common  School  Library 
and  Apparatus  for  the  use  of  the  school ;  and,  for  this  purpose 
to  levy  upon  itself  a  tax,  not  exceeding  thirty  dollars  for  the 
first  year,  and  ten  dollars  in  any  subsequent  year.  St.  1837, 
ch.  147,  ^  1 . 

The  above  provision,  so  far  as  it  regards  "Common  School 
Libraries,"  has  been  superseded  by  later  enactments. 

172.  The  tax  levied  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  libraries 
and  apparatus,  is  to  be  assessed,  collected  and  paid  over,  as 
other  school  district  taxes  are.     lb.  §  2. 

DISTRICT   SCHOOL  LIBRARIES. 

173.  The  State  offers  a  bounty  to  encourage  the  purchase  of 
District  School  Libraries,  on  the  following  conditions  : 

Each  school  district,  in  every  town  legally  divided  into  school 
districts,  however  small  may  be  the  number  of  the  children 
belonging  to  it,  on  exhibiting  proof  to  the  Treasurer  of  the 
Commonwealth  that  it  has  raised  and  appropriated  the  sum  of 
fifteen  dollars  or  more  for  a  district  school  library,  is  entitled 
to  receive,  from  said  treasurer,  the  same  amount  to  be  expended 
for  the  same  object.  Said  moneys  are  to  be  paid  over  by  the 
treasurer,  to  the  order  of  the  selectmen  of  the  town  or  the  mayor 
of  the  city,  in  which  such  district  is  situated.  Resolve,  March 
3,  1842. 

174.  If  any  school  district  has  twice  sixty  children  between 
the  ages  of  4  and  16  years,  and  shall  produce  evidence  to  the 
treasurer  that  it  has  raised  and  appropriated,  for  a  school  library, 
twice  fifteen  dollars,  then,  and  on  the  same  terms  and  condi- 
tions as  above  specified,  it  is  entitled  to  draw  from  the  treasu- 
rer twice  fifteen  dollars,  for  the  same  purpose.  Any  district 
containing  three  times  sixty  scholars  between  the  ages  of  4  and 
\^,four  times  sixty,  or  any  higher  number  of  times  sixty,  has 
the  same  ratable  or  proportional  claim  upon  the  treasurer,  on 
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exhibiting  the  same  proof  of  its   title.     Resolve^   March   11, 
1844. 

175.  Any  town  or  city  in  the  Commonwealth,  whose  territory 
is  not  legally  divided  into  school  districts,  on  producing  evidence 
to  the  treasurer  that  it  has  raised  and  appropriated  for  school 
libraries  as  many  times  fifteen  dollars,  as  the  number  sixty  is 
contained,  exclusive  of  fractions,  in  the  number  of  children 
between  4  and  16  years  of  age  belonging  to  such  town  or  city, 
is  entitled  to  receive  from  said  treasurer,  to  be  expended  for  the 
same  purpose,  as  many  times  fifteen  dollars,  as  the  number 
sixty  is  contained  in  the  number  of  its  children  between  the 
above  mentioned  ages.     Resolve,  March  7,  1843. 

176.  For  special  provisions  in  regard  to  school  libraries  for 
the  schools  of  the  city  of  Boston,  see  Resolve,  March  25,  1845. 

177.  The  question  has  been  once  or  twice  asked,  and  under 
circumstances  which  authorized  the  suspicion  that  some  ulterior 
action  was  contemplated,  whether  a  school  district,  after  hav- 
ing received  and  expended  the  bounty  of  the  State  for  the  pur- 
chase of  a  school  library,  could  then  sell  the  library  and  dispose 
of  the  money  for  any  other  purpose, — either  by  dividing  it 
among  the  inhabitants  of  the  district,  or  in  any  other  way. 
Disclaiming  all  authority  and  desire  to  adjudicate  upon  the 
merits  of  such  a  case,  1  have,  nevertheless,  expressed  the  indi- 
vidual opinion,  that  any  disposition  of  a  library,  purchased  in 
part  by  means  derived  from  the  State,  for  any  other  purpose 
than  that  of  re-investing  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  in  other  library 
books,  would  not  be  warranted  by  law. 

The  object  and  intent  of  the  law  evidently  were  to  establish 
a  library  for  the  benefit  of  the  school  district.  The  school  dis- 
trict has  the  nature  and  qualities  of  a  perpetual  corporation. 
The  library,  therefore,  was  as  much  designed  for  those  who 
are  to  belong  to  the  district,  in  future,  as  for  those  who  are  now 
members  of  it.  Hence  it  holds  the  library  not  only  for  the  ben- 
efit of  the  children  now  belonging  to  it,  but  for  the  benefit  of 
their  successors.  To  dispose  of  it,  therefore,  and  appropriate 
the  proceeds  of  the  sale  for  any  other  purpose,  even  though  in 
itself  a  laudable  one,  would  seem  to  be  a  breach  of  trust ;  and, 
if  so,  it  would,  of  course,  be  unlawful.  The  Legislature  of  the 
28 
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State  doubtless  has  power, — should  it  ever  see  good  reason, — 
for  grantmg  a  dispensation. 

178.  It  is  supposed  that  a  town  would  have  no  more  right 
than  a  district  to  abolish  its  school  libraries,  after  having  availed 
itself  of  the  bounty  of  the  State  for  their  procurement. 

179.  Any  town  or  district,  being  the  legal  owner  of  a  school 
library,  has,  according  to  the  principles  of  the  common  law,  a 
right  to  make  all  reasonable  rules  and  regulations  for  its  care 
and  management. 

STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 

180.  One  of  the  most  efficient  agencies  for  improving  not 
only  the  Common  Schools,  but  all  the  schools  in  the  State,  has 
been  the  State  Normal  Schools. 

In  a  communication  made  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  of 
Education  to  tlje  Legislature,  dated  March  12,  1838,  it  was 
stated  that  private  munificence  had  placed  at  his  disposal  the 
sum  of  ten  thousand  dollars,  to  be  expended,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Board  of  Education,  for  qualifying  teachers  for  our 
Common  Schools,  on  condition  that  the  Legislature  would 
place  in  the  hands  of  the  Board  an  equal  sum,  to  be  expended 
for  the  same  purpose. 

On  the  19th  day  of  April  of  the  same  year,  resolves  were 
passed,  accepting  the  proposition,  and  authorizing  the  Governor, 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Council,  to  draw  his  war- 
rant upon  the  treasurer  for  the  sum  of  ten  thousand  dollars, 
to  be  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Board  for  the  purpose  speci- 
fied in  the  original  communication. 

.  181.  The  Board,  after  mature  deliberation,  decided  to  estab- 
lish three  Normal  Schools, — one  for  the  northeastern,  one  for 
the  southeastern,  and  one  for  the  western  part  of  the  State. 
Accordingly,  one  was  opened  at  Lexington,  in  the  county  of 
Middlesex,  on  the  3d  day  of  July,  1839.  This  school,  having 
outgrown  its  accommodations  at  Lexington,  was  removed  to 
West  Newton,  in  the  same  county,  in  Sept.  1844,  where  it  now 
occupies  a  commodious  building. 

The  second  Normal  School  was  opened  at  Barre,  in  the  county 
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of  Worcester,  on  the  4th  day  of  September,  1839.  This  school 
has  since  been  removed  to  Westfield,  in  the  county  of  Hamp- 
den, both  on  account  of  the  insufficiency  of  the  accommoda- 
tions at  Barre,  and  because  the  latter  place  is  situated  east  of 
the  centre  of  population  of  the  western  counties. 

The  third  school  was  opened  at  Bridgewater,  on  the  9th  day 
of  Sept.  1840,  and  is  permanently  located  at  that  place. 

182.  For  the  two  last-named  schools,  there  had  been,  from 
the  beginning,  very  inadequate  schoolroom  accommodations. 
In  the  winter  of  1845,  a  memorial,  on  behalf  of  certain  friends 
of  education  in  the  city  of  Boston  and  its  vicinity,  was  presented 
to  the  Legislature,  offering  the  sum  of  five  thousand  dollars,  to 
be  obtained  by  private  subscription,  on  condition  that  the  Leg- 
islature would  give  an  equal  sum,  for  the  purpose  of  erecting 
two  Normal  Schoolhouses, — one  for  the  school  at  Westfield 
and  one  for  that  at  Bridgewater.  By  resolves  of  March  20, 
184.5,  the  proposition  of  the  memorialists  was  accepted  and  the 
grant  made;  and  by  the  same  resolves  it  was  ordered,  "that 
the  schools  heretofore  known  as  Normal  Schools,  shall  be  here- 
after designated  as  State  Normal  Schools." 

183.  The  school  at  West  Newton  is  appropriated  exclusively 
to  females ;  those  at  Bridgewater  and  Westfield  admit  both 
sexes, 

181  Among  the  standing  regulations  adopted  by  the  Board, 
for  the  government  of  the  State  Normal  Schools,  are  the  fol- 
lowing:— most  of  which  were  adopted  in  the  beginning  and 
have  been  constantly  in  force, — only  a  few  modifications,  and 
those  very  slight  ones,  having  since  been  introduced. 

Admission.  As  a  prerequisite  to  admission,  candidates  must 
declare  it  to  be  their  intention  to  qualify  themselves  to  become 
school  teachers.  If  they  belong  to  the  State,  or  have  an  inten- 
tion and  a  reasonable  expectation  of  keeping  school  in  the  State, 
tuition  is  gratuitous.  Otherwise,  a  tuition-fee  is  charged,  which 
is  intended  to  be  about  the  same  as  is  usually  charged  at  good 
academies  in  the  same  neighborhood.  If  pupils,  after  having 
completed  a  course  of  study  at  the  State  Normal  Schools,  imme- 
diately engage  in  school  keeping,  but  leave  the  State,  or  enter  a 
private  school  or  an  academy,  they  are  considered  as  having 
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waived  the  privilege  growing  out  of  their  declared  intention  to 
keep  a  Common  School  in  Massachusetts,  and  are  held  bound 
in  honor  to  pay  a  tuition-fee  for  their  instruction. 

If  males,  pupils  must  have  attained  the  age  of  seventeen 
years  complete,  and  of  sixteen,  if  females;  and  they  must  be 
free  from  any  disease  or  infirmity,  which  would  unfit  them  for 
the  office  of  school  teachers. 

They  must  undergo  an  examination,  and  prove  themselves 
to  be  well  versed  in  orthography,  reading,  writing,  English 
grammar,  geography  and  arithmetic. 

They  must  furnish  satisfactory  evidence  of  good  intellectual 
capacity  and  of  high  moral  character  and  principles. 

Examinations  for  admission  take  place  at  the  commencement 
of  each  term,  of  which  there  are  three  in  a  year. 

Term  of  Study.  At  West  Newton  and  Bridgewater,  the 
minimum  of  the  term  of  study  is  one  year,  and  this  must  be 
in  consecutive  terms  of  the  schools.  In  regard  to  the  School  at 
Westfield,  owing  to  the  unwillingness  of  the  pupils  in  that  sec- 
tion of  the  State,  to  remain  at  the  school,  even  for  so  short  a 
time  as  one  year,  the  rule  requiring  a  year's  residence  has 
been  from  time  to  time  suspended.  It  is  found  to  be  universally 
true,  that  those  applicants  whose  qualifications  are  best,  are 
desirous  to  remain  at  the  school  longest. 

Course  of  Study.  The  studies  first  to  be  attended  to  in  the 
State  Normal  Schools,  are  those  which  the  law  requires  to  be 
taught  in  the  district  schools,  namely,  orthography,  reading, 
writing,  English  grammar,  geography  and  arithmetic.  When 
these  are  mastered,  those  of  a  higher  order  will  be  progressively 
taken. 

For  those  who  wish  to  remain  at  the  school  more  than  one 
year,  and  for  all  belonging  to. the  school,  so  far  as  their  previ- 
ous attainments  will  permit,  the  following  course  is  arranged  : 

1.  Orthography,  reading,  grammar,  composition,  rhetoric  and 
logic. 

2.  Writing,  drawing. 

3.  Arithmetic,  mental  and  written,  algebra,  geometry,  book- 
keeping, navigation,  surveying. 
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4.  Geography,  ancient  and  modern,  with  chronology,  statis- 
tics and  general  history. 

5.  Human  Physiology,  and  hygiene  or  the  Laws  of  Health. 

6.  Mental  Philosophy. 

7.  Music. 

8.  Constitution  and  History  of  Massachusetts  and  of  the 
United  States. 

9.  Natural  Philosophy  and  Astronomy. 

10.  Natural  History. 

11.  The  Principles  of  piety  and  morality,  common  to  all 
sects  of  Christians. 

12.  The  science  and  art  of  teaching  with  reference  to 
all  the  above  named  studies. 

Religious  Exercises.  A  portion  of  the  Scriptures  shall  be 
read  daily,  in  every  State  Normal  School. 

Visiters.  Each  Normal  School  is  under  the  immediate  in- 
spection of  a  Board  of  Visiters,  who  are  in  all  cases  to  be  mem- 
bers of  the  Board  of  Education,  except  that  the  Secretary  of  the 
Board  may  be  appointed  as  one  of  the  visiters  of  each  school. 

The  Board  appoints  one  Principal  Instructer  for  each  school, 
who  is  responsible  for  its  government  and  instruction,  subject 
to  the  rules  of  the  Board,  and  the  supervision  of  the  Visiters. 
The  Visiters  of  the  respective  schools  appoint  the  assistant 
instructors  thereof 

185.  To  each  Normal  School,  an  Experimental  or  Model 
School  is  attached.  This  School  is  under  the  control  of  the 
Principal  of  the  Normal  School.  The  pupils  of  the  Normal 
School  assist  in  teaching  it.  Here,  the  knowledge  which  they 
acquire  in  the  science  of  teaching,  is  practically  applied.  The 
art  is  made  to  grow  out  of  the  science,  instead  of  being  empiri- 
cal. The  Principal  of  the  Normal  School  inspects  the  Model 
School  more  or  less,  daily.  He  observes  the  manner  in  which 
his  own,  pupils  exemplify,  in  practice,  the  principles  he  has 
taught  them.  Sometimes,  all  the  pupils  of  the  Normal  School, 
together  with  the  Principal,  visit  the  Model  School  in  a  body, 
to  observe  the  manner  in  which  the  teachers  of  the  latter,  for 
the  time  being,  conduct  the  recitations  or  exercises.  Then, 
returning  to  their  own  schoolroom,  in  company  with  the  assist- 
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ant  teachers  themselves,  who  have  been  the  objects  of  inspection, 
each  one  is  called  upon  to  deliver  his  views,  whether  commen- 
datory or  otherwise,  respecting  the  manner  in  which  the  work 
has  been  performed.  At  this  amicable  exposition  of  merits  and 
defects,  the  Principal  of  the  Normal  School  presides.  After  all 
others  have  presented  their  views,  he  delivers  his  own ;  and 
thus  his  pupils,  at  the  threshold  of  their  practice,  have  an  op- 
portunity to  acquire  confidence  in  a  good  course,  of  which  they 
might  otherwise  entertain  doubts,  and  to  rectify  errors  which 
otherwise  would  fossilize  into  habit. 

The  salaries  of  the  teachers  of  the  State  Normal  Schools  are 
paid  by  the  State. 

TEACHERS'  INSTITUTES. 

186.  Teachers'  Institutes  are  assemblies  of  teachers,  of  one  or 
of  both  sexes,  for  the  purpose  of  being  taught.  In  other  words, 
a  Teachers'  Institute  is  a  school  composed  of  teachers  and  of 
persons  intending  to  become  such,  who  assemble  to  spend  a 
longer  or  a  shorter  time  together,  for  the  purpose  of  improve- 
ment in  the  art  of  teaching.  The  duration  of  the  meeting  is 
not  fixed.  It  is  longer  or  shorter,  according  to  the  ability  and 
zeal  of  the  members.  It  is  not  known  that  any  one  has  been 
held  for  a  shorter  period  than  one  week.  Some  have  continued 
six  weeks.  As  an  instrumentality  adapted  to  the  improvement 
of  teachers  at  large,  Institutes  were  first  introduced  in  the 
State  of  New  York.  They  are  now  held  in  various  States, — 
New  York,  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  New  Hampshire, 
Vermont,  Ohio,  Michigan,  Pennsylvania,  and  perhaps  others. 

187.  Massachusetts  was  the  first  State  to  alFord  Legislative 
encouragement  to  Teachers'  Institutes.  The  sum  of  twenty- 
five  hundred  dollars  a  year  is  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Board  of  Education,  to  defray  certain  expenses  incident  to  this 
class  of  meetings,     St.  1846,  ch.  99,  §  3. 

188.  Whenever  "  reasonable  assurance"  is  given  to  the  Board, 
that  a  number  of  teachers  of  Common  Schools,  not  less  than 
seventy,  shall  desire  to  assemble  for  the  purpose  of  forming  a 
Teachers'  Institute,  and  to  remain  in  session  for  a  period  not 
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less  than  ten  working  days,  the  Board,  by  a  committee,  or  by 
their  Secretary,  or,  in  case  of  his  inability,  by  such  person  or 
persons  as  they  may  delegate,  are  to  appoint  a  time  and  place 
for  a  meeting,  make  suitable  arrangements  therefor,  and  give 
due  notice  thereof.     St.  1S46,  ch.  99,  ^  1. 

189.  The  Board  or  their  committee  or  appointee,  must  en- 
gage teachers  and  lecturers  for  each  Institute  they  may  call ; 
provide  rooms,  fires,  lights,  attendance  and  so  forth ;  but  for 
these  purposes,  they  are  not  authorized  to  expend  on  any  one 
Institute,  a  greater  sum  than  two  hundred  dollars.  By  a  regu- 
lation of  the  Board,  the  personal  expenses  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Board,  incurred  in  calling  and  attending  the  Institutes, 
may  be  defrayed  from  said  sum  of  two  hundred  dollars ;  but 
no  allowance  is  made  for  his  services.  lb.  §  2.  See  139,  140. 
The  personal  expenses  of  the  members  for  travel,  board  and  so 
forth,  are  to  be  defrayed  by  themselves. 

190.  The  committee  of  the  Board,  its  Secretary,  or,  in  his 
absence,  the  person  appointed  by  them,  or  him,  stands  in  the 
same  relation  to  the  Institute  in  which  a  teacher  stands  to  his 
school. 

191.  The  instruction  at  the  Institutes  is  designed  to  be  of 
such  a  character  as  shall  furnish  a  model  for  Common  School 
exercises,  although  the  former  will  naturally  partake  more  of 
the  oral  method  than  the  latter.  Owing  to  the  shortness  of  the 
time  during  whic^j  the  Institutes  are  held,  they  can  do  but  little 
besides  giving  some  practical  skill, — some  knowledge  of  the  art 
of  teaching.  For  a  mastery  of  principles,  or  an  indoctrination 
into  the  science  of  teaching,  the  Normal  Schools  must  be  the 
main  and  the  only  unfailing  reliance,  in  any  system  of  Common 
Schools. 

192.  The  evenings  of  the  session  are  usually  occupied  by 
debates,  or  by  lecturers  who  treat  of  any  of  the  important  topics 
embraced  in  the  vast  range  of  Common  School  interests. 

PENALTIES  FOR  NOT  PROVIDING,  AND  FOR  WITHHOLDING 
THE  MEANS  OF  EDUCATION. 

193.  In  addition  to  the  penalties  to  which  any  town,  school 
district,  or  school  officer,  may  be  liable,  at  common   law,  for 
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malfeasance  or  nonfeasance  in  the  performance  of  official  duty, 
it  is  expressly  provided  by  statute,  that  if  any  town  shall  refuse 
or  neglect  to  raise  money  for  the  support  of  schools,  as  required 
by  law,  such  town  shall  forfeit  a  sum  equal  to  twice  the  highest 
sum  which  had  ever  before  been  voted  for  the  support  of  schools 
therein.     Re.  St.  ch.  23,  §  60. 

194.  If  any  town  shall  refuse  or  neglect  to  choose  a  school 
committee  to  superintend  its  schools,  or  to  choose  a  prudential 
committee  for  its  several  districts,  when  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
town  to  choose  such  prudential  committee,  such  town  shall 
forfeit  a  sum  not  less  than  one  hundred  nor  more  than  two 
hundred  dollars,  which  shall  be  paid  into  the  treasury  of  the 
county.  One  fourth  of  said  sum  shall  be  for  the  use  of  the 
county;  the  other  three  fourths  shall  be  paid  by  the  county 
treasurer  to  the  school  committee  of  the  town  on  which  the  fine 
had  been  imposed;  or,  if  no  such  committee  exists,  then  to  the 
selectmen  of  the  town  for  the  use  of  the  schools  therein.     lb. 

195.  Every  such  school  committee  or  board  of  selectmen 
must  forthwith  receive,  from  the  treasurer  of  the  county,  any 
money  so  payable  to  them,  and  must  apportion  and  appropriate 
the  same  to  the  support  of  the  schools  of  such  town,  in  the  same 
manner  as  it  should  have  been  appropriated,  if  it  had  been  reg- 
ularly raised  by  the  town  for  that  purpose.     lb.  <§>  61.=^ 

*  Although  afiecting  the  interests  of  Common  Schools  only  indirectly,  yet  it  may  not 
be  inappropriate  to  refer  to  the  provisions  which  the  law  has  made  in  furtherance  of 
the  discipline  of  colleges.     They  are  as  follows  : 

No  innholder,  tavern-keeper,  retailer,  confectioner,  or  keeper  of  any  shop,  or  boarding- 
house,  for  the  sale  of  drink  or  food ;  or  any  livery  stable  keeper,  for  horse  or  carriage 
hire,  shall  give  credit  to  any  undergraduate  of  either  of  the  colleges  within  this  State, 
without  the  consent  of  the  president,  or  of  such  officer,  as  may  be  thereto  authorized  by 
the  governments  of  such  colleges,  respectively,  nor  in  violation  of  any  rules  and  regula- 
tions of  said  colleges.     Re.  St.  ch.  23,  §  69. 

No  person  shall  be  approved,  by  the  selectmen  of  any  town,  to  be  licensed  for  either  of 
the  employments  aforementioned,  nor  shall  any  such  license  be  granted  to  any  person,  if 
it  shall  appear  that  he  has,  within  the  year  then  last  past,  given  credit  to  any  undergrad- 
uate of  said  colleges,  contrary  to  the  provisions  of  the  twenty-third  chapter  of  the  Revised 
Statutes.     lb,  §  70. 

If  any  person  shall  give  credit  to  any  undergraduate  of  a  college,  contrary  to  the  fore- 
going provisions,  he  shall  forfeit  and  pay  a  sum  equal  to  the  amount  so  unlawfully 
trusted  or  credited,  whether  the  same  shall  have  been  paid  or  not.     lb.  §  71. 
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Children  in  Manufacturing  Establishments.  196.  No  child 
under  the  age  of  fifteen  years  shall  be  employed  to  labor  in  any 
manufactnring  establishment,  unless  such  child  shall  have  at- 
tended some  public  or  private  day  school,  where  instruction  is 
given  by  a  teacher, — qualified  according  to  law  to  teach  orthog- 
raphy, reading,  writing,  English  grammar,  geography,  arith- 
metic and  good  behavior, — at  least  three  months  of  the  twelve 
months  next  preceding  any  and  every  year,  in  which  such  child 
shall  be  so  employed.     St.  1836,  ch.  245,  §  1. 

197.  The  owner,  agent  or  superintendent  of  any  manufactur- 
ing establishment,  who  shall  employ  any  child  in  such  estab- 
lishment contrary  to  the  above  provision,  shall  forfeit  the  sum 
of  fifty  dollars,  for  the  use  of  the  person  prosecuting  for  the 
same.     St.  1836,  ch.  245,  §  2.     St.  1842,  ch.  60,  §  2. 

198.  If  any  owner,  agent  or  superintendent  of  a  manufactur- 
ing establishment,  before  employing  any  child  under  the  age  of 
fifteen  years,  shall  obtain  and  preserve  a  certificate,  signed  by 
the  instructer  of  the  school  where  such  child  did  attend,  at  least 
three  months  of  the  twelve  months  next  preceding  the  time  of 
such  employment,  declaring  that  said  child  has  received  the 
instruction  required  by  law,  and  if  the  truth  of  the  certificate 
shall  be  sworn  to  by  the  instructer  before  some  justice  of  the 
peace  for  the  county  where  the  instructer  resides,  and  upon  the 
certificate  shall  also  be  certified  the  fact  of  the  administration 
of  an  oath  or  afiirmation  by  said  justice,  then  the  person  other- 
wise liable  to  said  penalty  shall  be  exempted  therefrom.  St. 
1838,  ch.  107. 

199.  It  is  the  special  duty  of  the  school  committees  in  the 
several  towns  and  cities  of  the  Commonwealth  to  prosecute  the 
owners,  agents  or  superintendents  of  manufacturing  establish- 
ments, for  employing  children  under  fifteen  years  of  age,  who 
have  not  received  the  instruction  above  described.  St.  1842, 
ch.  60,  §  1. 

200.  No  child  under  the  age  of  twelve  years  can  be  lawfully 
employed  to  labor  in  any  manufacturing  establishment,  more 
than  ten  hours,  in  any  one  day.     St.  1842,  ch.  60,  §  3. 

201.  The  owner,  agent  or  superintendent  of  any  manufactur- 
ing establishment  who  shall  knowingly  employ  any  child  under 
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the  age  of  twelve  years,  more  than  ten  hours  in  any  one  day, 
shall  forfeit  the  sum  of  fifty  dollars  for  each  offence,  to  be  re- 
covered in  any  court  competent  to  try  the  same,  to  the  use  of 
the  person  prosecuting.     St.  1842,  ch.  60,  §  4. 

202.  Any  child  unlawfully  excluded  from  public  school  in-  • 
struction,  in  this  Commonwealth,  may  recover  damages  there- 
for, in  an  action  on  the  case,  to  be  brought  in  the  name  of  said 
child  by  his  guardian  or  next  friend,  in  any  court  of  compe- 
tent jurisdiction  to  try  the  same,  against  the  city  or  town  by 
which  such  public  school  instruction  is  supported.  St.  1845, 
ch.  214.  This  act  was  passed  in  order  to  secure  to  all  colored 
children  equal  privileges  with  the  whites,  in  all  our  schools. 

AIDS  AND   ENCOURAGEMENTS  TO   EDUCATION. 

203.  It  is  the  duty  of  all  resident  ministers  of  the  gospel,  of 
the  selectmen  and  the  school  committees,  in  the  several  towns 
and  cities  of  the  State,  to  exert  their  influence  and  use  their 
best  endeavors,  that  the  youth  of  their  towns  or  cities  shall 
regularly  attend  the  schools  established  for  their  instruction. 
Re.  St.  ch.  23,  §  8,  ch.  2,  §  6,  art.  17. 

204.  All  property  belonging  to  Common  School  districts,  the 
income  of  which  is  appropriated  to  the  purposes  of  education, 
is  exempted  from  taxation.     St.  1843,  ch.  85. 

Massachusetts  School  Fund.  205.  In  the  year  1834,  it  was 
enacted  that  from  and  after  the  first  day  of  January  then  next, 
all  moneys  in  the  treasury  derived  from  the  sale  of  lands  in  the 
State  of  Maine,  and  from  the  claim  of  the  State  on  the  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  for  military  services,  and  not  other- 
wise appropriated,  together  with  fifty  per  cent,  of  all  moneys 
thereafter  to  be  received  from  the  sale  of  Jands  in  the  State  of 
Maine,  should  be  appropriated  to  constitute  a  permanent  fund 
for  the  aid  and  encouragement  of  Common  Schools ;  provided, 
that  said  fund  shall  never  exceed  one  million  of  dollars.  St, 
1834,  ch.  169,  §  1.    Re.  St.  ch.  11,  «^  13.    St.  1844,  ch.  6,  ^  1. 

206.  The  investment  of  all  moneys  appropriated  to  the  school 
fund   is  to  be  made  by  the  treasurer  of  the  Commonwealth 
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with  the  approbation  of  the  governor  and  council.  Re.  St,  ch. 
11,  §  14. 

207.  When  the  lands  are  sold,  notes  are  usually,  if  not  al- 
ways, taken.  The  usage  and  practice  under  the  act,  have 
always  been  to  add  the  interest  accruing  on  the  notes  to  the 
principal.  When  the  notes  are  paid,  the  moneys  received  are. 
invested,  and  then  become  a  part  of  the  funded  capital.  It  is 
the  income  of  the  funded  capital  only  which  is  distributed 
among  the  towns. 

208.  The  Massachusetts  School  Fund,  therefore,  consists  of 
two  parts.  1,  "  A^bifes /or  to«(/5,"  the  interest  of  which  is  added 
to  the  principal  of  the  fund,  until  the  notes  are  paid.     2.  "  The 

funded  capital" — that  is,  stocks,  notes  of  banks,  cash  deposited 
and  bearing  interest,  &c., — ^the  interest  of  which  is  annually 
distributed.  The  whole  amount  of  the  fund  on  the  1st  of  Dec. 
inst.,  was  $821,572  31.  A  part  of  the  fund  bears  an  interest 
of  six  per  cent. ;  no  part  of  it  bears  a  less  interest  than  five  per 
cent. 

209.  The  income  of  the  funded  capital,  to  the  first  day  of 
June,  in  each  year,  (excepting  the  sum  of  two  hundred  and 
forty  dollars,  appropriated  to  the  Indians  as  hereafter  men- 
tioned,) is  apportioned  by  the  Secretary  and  Treasurer  of  the 
Commonwealth,  and  is  payable  by  the  treasurer,  on  the  tenth 
day  of  July,  to  the  treasurers  of  the  several  cities  and  towns 
for  the  use  of  the  Common  Schools  therein,  according  to  the 
number  of  persons  in  said  cities  and  towns  between  the  ages 
of  4  and  16  years,  provided  certain  conditions  have  been  com- 
plied with,  by  said  cities  and  towns.  St.  1846,  ch.  223,  §  5. 
1840,  ch.  7,  §  1.    1839,  ch.  56,  §  3.    Re.  St.  ch.  23,  "^  67. 

210.  The  conditions  whose  performance  entitles  a  city  or 
town  to  a  distributive  share  of  the  income  of  the  fund  are  the 
following: 

1st.  It  must  have  raised  by  taxation,  upon  the  polls  and  es- 
tates therein,  for  the  payment  of  the  wages  and  board  of  teach- 
ers, and  for  fuel  for  the  schools,  a  sum  equal  at  least  to  one 
dollar  and  twenty-five  cents  for  each  person,  between  the  ages 
of  4  and  16  years,  belonging  to  said  city  or  town  on  the  first 
day  of  May.   St.  1846,  ch.  223,  §  5. 
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211.  2d.  It  must  have  ascertained,  through  the  agency  of  the 
school  committee,  as  soon  as  practicable  after  the  first  day  of 
May,  and  by  their  actual  examination,  or  in  such  other  way  as 
they  may  direct,  the  number  of  persons  belonging  to  said  city 
or  town,  on  said  first  day  of  May,  between  the  ages  of  4  and 
16  years,  and  the  said  number  must  be  certified  by  the  oath  of 
the  committee.  The  committee  must  also  certify  under  oath 
the  amount  of  money  which  the  town  has  raised  by  taxation, 
for  the  payment  of  the  wages  and  board  of  the  teachers,  and 
for  fuel  for  the  schools.  lb.  §  2.  The  certificates  of  the  com- 
mittee must  be  signed  and  sworn  to  by  a  majority  of  the 
committee. 

212.  3d.  It  must,  by  its  school  committee,  have  answered  all 
the  inquiries  and  filled  all  the  blanks,  contained  in  the  Blank 
Form  of  Inquiries  prepared  by  the  Board  of  Education,  and 
transmitted  by  the  Secretary  of  State,     lb.  §  3. 

213.  4th.  The  school  committee  of  said  town  or  city  must 
have  made  a  detailed  report  of  the  condition  of  the  several 
Public  Schools,  within  their  jurisdiction,  which  report  must 
contain  such  statements  and  suggestions  in  relation  to  said 
schools  as  the  committees  may  deem  necessary  or  proper  in 
order  to  promote  the  interests  thereof.  This  report  must  be 
read  in  open  town  meeting,  at  one  of  the  annual  meetings  of 
the  town,  or,  at  the  discretion  of  the  committee,  be  printed  for 
the  use  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  town.  The  original  report 
must  be  deposited  in  the  office  of  the  town  clerk,  and  a  certi- 
fied copy  of  it  be  transmitted  by  the  committee  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Commonwealth,  on  or  before  the  last  day  of  April.  lb.  §  4. 

Indians.  Within  the  limits  of  Massachusetts,  there  are  five 
small  tribes,  or  communities  of  Indians.  They  amount,  in  the 
whole,  to  but  a  few  hundreds. 

214.  That  there  may  not  be  a  child  in  the  State  destitute  of 
the  means  of  education,  the  Commonwealth  annually  appro- 
priates the  following  sums  for  the  support  of  Common  Schools, 
among  these  Indians,  namely  : 

For  the  Marshpee  Indians,  one  hundred  dollars.  Re.  St.  ch. 
23,  «§>  68. 

For  the  Gay  Head  Indians,  sixty  dollars.     St.  1838,  ch.  154. 
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For  the  Christiantown  and  Chappequiddick  Indians,  sixty 
dollars.     lb. 

For  tRe  Herring  Pond  Indians,  twenty  dollars.     lb. 

These  sums  are  to  be  paid  over  on  the  first  of  January,  an- 
nually.    Re.  St.  ch.  23,  §  68.   St.  1838,  ch.  154. 

An  annual  account  of  the  appropriation  of  these  moneys  is 
to  be  rendered  to  the  governor  and  council. 

215.  In  addition  to  the  above,  the  sum  of  twenty-five  hun- 
dred dollars  was  reserved  from  the  Surplus  Revenue,  and  has 
been  loaned  by  the  treasurer  of  the  Commonwealth,  the  income 
of  which  is  distributed  as  follows,  namely  : 

For  the  Marshpee  Indians,  the  income  of  one  thousand  dol- 
lars.    St.  1837,  ch.  85,  §  7. 

For  the  Christiantown  and  Chappequiddick  Indians,  the  in- 
come of  six  hundred  dollars.     lb. 

For  the  Gay  Head  Indians,  the  income  of  six  hundred  dol- 
lars,    lb. 

For  the  Herring  Pond  Indians,  the  income  of  three  hundred 
dollars,  lb.  All  of  said  sums  are  to  be  paid  over  in  the  month 
of  March,  annually,  and  to  be  appropriated  to  the  purposes  of 
Common  School  education,  among  said  Indians,     lb. 

American  Institute  of  Instruction.  216,  This  society  was 
formed  in  the  year  1830.  It  held  its  first  meeting  in  the  hall 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  in  Boston,  on  the  19th  day  of 
August,  of  the  same  year.  At  this  meeting,  eleven  States  were 
represented.  A  constitution  was  adopted,  which  declares  that 
the  object  of  the  society  shall  be  "  the  diffusion  of  useful  knowl- 
edge in  regard  to  education."  Discussions  were  held  and 
twelve  lectures  delivered.  In  1831,  the  society  was  incorpo- 
rated under  the  name  of  "  The  American  Institute  of  Instruc- 
tion." St.  1831,  ch.  67.  It  has  since  held  annual  meetings, 
and  has  published  sixteen  volumes  of  Lectures  delivered  be- 
fore it. 

217.  To  enable  the  society  to  publish  its  Lectures,  and  oth- 
erwise to  promote  the  object  of  its  formation,  the  Legislature  of 
Massachusetts,  since  the  year  1835,  has  granted  it  an  annuity  of 
three  hundred  dollars.  Res.  1835,  March  14.  1840,  March  23. 
1845,  ch.  112. 
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218.  The  Institute  may  justly  be  considered  as  the  souTce  of 
all  the  improvements  in  education,  which  have  since  been  made 
in  New  England,  and  the  other  Northern  States;  and  its  influ- 
ence is  slowly  diflfusing  itself  through  the  uncongenial  regions 
of  the  south.  • 

The  Deaf  and  Dumb.  219.  The  State  of  Massachusetts 
makes  an  annual  grant  of  six  thousand  dollars  to  defray  the 
expenses  of  instruction,  board,  washing,  lodging  and  stationery 
of  all  the  indigent  deaf  and  dumb  persons,  belonging  to  it,  who 
are  between  the  ages  of  eight  and  twenty-five  years.  These 
beneficiaries  of  the  State  are  educated  at  the  American  Asylum 
in  Hartford,  Connecticut.     Res.  Feb.  18,  1825.   March  24, 1843. 

220.  To  encourage  and  assist  those  parents,  who  have  suffi- 
cient pecuniary  ability  to  pay  for  the  education  of  their  chil- 
dren, at  Hartford,  the  State  will,  in  the  first  instance,  become 
responsible  to  the  Asylum  for  all  expenses  of  instruction,  board, 
&c.,  and  will  accept  the  obligation  of  the  parents  to  make  re- 
imbursement,    lb. 

221.  The  beneficiaries  of  the  Slate  are  entitled,  under  the 
above  provisions,  to  remain  at  the  institution  at  Hartford,  for 
the  period  of  six  years.  Resolves,  Feb.  18,  1825.  March  24, 
1843. 

The  Blind.  222.  Since  the  establishment  of  the  Perkins  In- 
stitution for  the  Blind,  all  the  Blind  children  in  the  State  whose 
parents  are  unable  to  educate  them,  have  been  educated  gratu- 
itously at  the  above  named  institution.  The  State  makes  to 
the  Institution  an  annual,  unconditional  grant  of  six  thousand 
dollars.  It  also  grants  to  the  Blind  Institution,  whatever  unex- 
pended balance  there  may  be  of  the  grant  made  in  behalf  of 
the  Deaf  and  Dumb.  From  both  sources,  the  Institution  has 
received,  on  an  average,  about  nine  thousand  dollars,  annually ; 
or  more  than  a  hundred  thousand  dollars  in  the  whole.  It  has 
doubtless  saved  the  community  much  more  than  this  sum,  by 
turning  those  who  would  otherwise  have  been  dependents  upon 
their  friends  or  upon  society  into  inteUigent  and  useful  citizens. 

Manual  Labor  School.  223.  At  the  last  session  of  the  Leg- 
islature, the  governor  and  council  were  authorized  to  appoint  a 
Board  of  three  commissioners,  with  power  to  select  and  obtain 
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a  lot  of  land  containing  not  less  than  fifty  acres,  which  should 
be  an  eligible  site  for  a  Manual  Labor  School,  for  the  employ- 
ment, instruction  and  reformation  of  juvenile  offenders.  The 
said  commissioners  were  directed  to  procure  plans  and  estimates 
for  the  buildings  necessary  for  such  an  institution,  to  prepare 
and  mature  a  system  for  the  government  thereof,  to  ascertain 
what  laws  would  be  necessary  and  proper  to  put  the  same  into 
successful  operation  and  to  make  report  to  the  governor  in  sea- 
son to  be  communicated  to  the  Legislature  at  the  commence- 
ment of  their  next  session.     Resolves,  April  16,  1846. 

224.  The  sum  of  ten  thousand  dollars  was  granted  to  defray 
the  expense  incurred  by  the  purchase  of  said  land  and  in  the 
execution  of  the  other  objects  of  the  commission.    lb. 

PROVISION    FOR    ANSWERING    THE    REQUESTS    OF   OTHER 
STATES   AND   COUNTRIES. 

225.  The  constitution  of  Massachusetts,  after  having  de- 
clared the  obvious  truths,  that  the  encouragement  of  arts  and 
sciences  and  all  good  literature  tends  to  the  honor  of  GOD,  the 
advantage  of  the  Christian  religion  and  the  benefit  of  the 
State,  proceeds  to  recognize,  and  to  act  upon  the  principles  of  a 
wise  and  broad  philanthropy,  by  superadding,  that  it  tends  also 
to  the  benefit  of  ^'^  the  other  United  States  of  America.'^  Ch.  5, 
Sec.  1,  Art.  1. 

226.  In  pursuance  of  this  noble  and  beneficent  sentiment, 
the  Legislature,  by  a  standing  provision,  has  instructed  the 
Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth,  under  the  direction  of  the 
governor,  to  obtain  and  forward,  at  the  public  expense,  books 
and  other  documents  containing  information  respecting  the  lit- 
erary, charitable  and  other  institutions  of  this  Commonwealth, 
as  applications  for  the  same  are  received,  from  time  to  time, 
from  the  authorities  of  other  States  or  of  foreign  countries. 
Res.  March  20,  1845,  ch.  101. 

I  have  now  completed,  as  far  as  I  have  been  able,  the  pro- 
posed account  of  onr  laws  and  decisions  on  the  subject  of  Public 
Instruction.    The  recital  of  this  provision  for  sending  abroad,  to 
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other  states  and  countries,  gratuitous  information  respecting  our 
education  and  our  charities,  brings  the  work  I  had  undertaken 
to  an  appropriate  close.  It  is  the  topmost  spire  of  light  shoot- 
ing its  beams  high  up  and  afar  off,  from  the  Pharos  of  our  edu- 
cational and  charitable  institutions,  for  the  enlightening  of 
mankind ; — at  once  illuminating  the  earth  and  pointing  to 
heaven. 

Massachusetts  is  parental  in  her  government.  More  and 
more,  as  year  after  year  rolls  by,  she  seeks  to  substitute  pre- 
vention for  remedy,  and  rewards  for  penalties.  She  strives  to 
make  industry  the  antidote  to  poverty,  and  to  counterwork  the 
progress  of  vice  and  crime  by  the  diffusion  of  knowledge  and 
the  culture  of  virtuous  principles.  She  seeks  not  only  to  miti- 
gate those  great  physical  and  mental  calamities  of  which  man- 
kind are  the  sad  inheritors,  but  also  to  avert  those  infinitely 
greater  moral  calamities  which  form  the  diastrous  heritage  of 
depraved  passions.  Hence  it  has  long  been  her  policy  to  endow 
or  to  aid  asylums  for  the  cure  of  disease.  She  succors  and 
maintains  all  the  poor  within  her  borders,  whatever  may  have 
been  the  land  of  their  nativity.  She  founds  and  supports  hos- 
pitals for  restoring  reason  to  the  insane ;  and  even  for  those 
violators  of  the  law  whom  she  is  obliged  to  sequestrate  from 
society,  she  provides  daily  instruction  and  the  ministrations  of 
the  gospel,  at  the  public  charge.  To  those  who,  in  the  order 
of  nature  and  providence,  have  been  bereft  of  the  noble  facul- 
ties of  hearing  and  of  speech,  she  teaches  a  new  language,  and 
opens  their  imprisoned  minds  and  hearts  to  conversation  with 
men  and  to  communion  with  God ;  and  it  hardly  transcends 
the  literal  truth  to  say,  that  she  gives  sight  to  the  blind.  For 
tlie  remnants  of  thosa  aboriginal  tribes  who,  for  so  many  ages, 
roamed  over  this  land,  without  cultivating  its  soil  or  elevating 
themselves  in  the  scale  of  being,  her  annual  bounty  provides 
good  schools ;  and  when  the  equal  natural  and  constitutional 
rights  of  the  outcast  children  of  Africa  were  thought  to  be  in- 
vaded, she  armed  her  courts  of  judicature  with  power  to  pun- 
ish the  aggressors.  The  public  highway  is  not  more  open  and 
free  for  every  man  in  the  community,  than  is  the  public  school- 
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house  for  every  child ;  and  each  parent  feels  that  a  free  educa- 
tion is  as  secure  a  part  of  the  birth-right  of  his  offspring,  as 
Heaven's  bounties  of  light  and  air.  The  State  not  only  com- 
mands that  the  means  of  education  shall  be  provided  for  all, 
but  she  denounces  penalties  against  all  individuals,  and  all 
towns  and  cities  however  populous  or  powerful  they  may  be, 
that  shall  presume  to  stand  between  her  bounty  and  its  recipi- 
ents. In  her  righteous  code,  the  interception  of  knowledge  is 
a  crime ;  and  if  parents  are  unable  to  supply  their  children 
with  books,  she  becomes  a  parent  and  supplies  them. 

The  policy  of  the  State  promotes  not  only  secular  but  reli- 
gious instruction ;  yet  in  such  a  way,  as  leaves  to  every  indi- 
vidual the  right  of  private  judgment  and  the  sacred  freedom 
of  conscience. 

Public  sentiment  exceeds  and  excels  the  law.  Annually, 
vast  sums  are  given  for  eleemosynary  and  charitable  purposes : 
— to  promote  the  cause  of  temperance,  to  send  the  gospel  to  the 
heathen,  and  to  diffuse  the  doctrines  of  peace,  which  are  the 
doctrines  of  the  Prince  of  Peace. 

For  public,  free  education  alone,  including  the  direct  outlay 
of  money,  and  the  interest  on  capital  invested,  Massachusetts 
expends,  annually,  more  than  a  million  of  dollars.  To  support 
religious  institutions  for  the  worship  of  God  and  the  salvation 
of  men,  she  annually  expends  more  than  another  million  ; 
and  what  she  gives  away,  in  the  various  forms  of  charity,  far 
exceeds  a  third  sum  of  equal  magnitude.  She  explores  the 
world  for  new  objects  of  charity,  and  so  deep  and  common  is 
the  feeling  which  expects  and  prompts  all  this,  that  she  is  grad- 
ually changing  and  ennobling  the  definition  of  a  cardinal  word 
in  the  language  of  morals, — doing  what  no  king  or  court,  with 
all  their  authority,  nor  royal  academy  with  all  its  sages  and 
literary  men,  can  do, — she  is  changing  the  meaning  of  Charity 
into  Duty. 

For  the  support  of  the  poor,  nine  tenths  of  whose  cost  originate 
with  foreigners  or  come  from  one  prolific  vice,  whose  last  con- 
vulsive energies  she  is  now  struggling  to  subdue,  she  annually 
pays  more  than  three  hundred  thousand  dollars  ;  for  the  support 
and  improvement  of  public  highways,  she  pays  a  much  larger 
30 
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sum ;  and  within  the  last  dozen  years,  she  has  invested  a  cap- 
ital in  rail-roads,  within  and  without  the  State,  of  nearly  or 
(\mte  forty  millions  of  dollars. 

Whence  come  her  means  to  give,  with  each  returning  year, 
more  than  a  million  of  dollars  to  public  education ;  more  than 
another  million  to  religion,  and  more  than  a  third  to  ameliorate 
and  succor  the  afflicted  and  the  ignorant  at  home,  and  to  bless, 
in  distant  lands,  those  who  sit  in  the  region  and  shadow  of 
death?  How  does  she  support  her  poor,  maintain  her  public 
ways,  and  contribute  such  vast  sums  for  purposes  of  internal 
improvement,  besides  maintaining  her  immense  commercial 
transactions  with  every  zone  in  the  world? 

Has  she  a  vast  domain  ?   Her  whole  territory  would  not  make 
a  court-yard  of  respectable  dimensions  to  stand  in  front  of  many 
of  the  States  and  territories  belonging  to  the  Union.     Does  she 
draw  resources  from  conquered  provinces  or  subjugated  realms? 
She  conquers  nothing,  she  subdues  nothing,  but  the  great  ele- 
mental forces  of  nature,  which  God  gives  freely,  whenever  and 
wherever  they  are  asked  for  in  the  language  of  genius  and  sci- 
ence ;  and  in  regard  to  which,  no  profusion  or  prodigality  to 
one  can  diminish  the  bounty  always  ready  for  others.     Does 
she  live  by  the  toil  of  a  race  of  serfs  and  vassals  whom  she 
holds  in  personal  and  hereditary  bondage, — by  one  comprehen- 
sive and  sovereign  act  of  violence,  seizing  upon  both  body  and 
soul  at  once,  and  superseding  the  thousand  acts  of  plunder 
which  make  up  the  life  of  a  common  robber  ?     Every  man  who 
treads  her  sacred  soil  is  free  ;  all  are  free  alike ;  and  within  her 
borders,  for  any  purpose  connected  with  human  slavery,  iron 
will  not  be  welded  into  a  fetter.     Has  she  rich  mines  of  the 
precious  metals  ?     In  all  her  coffers,  there  is  not  a  drachm  of 
silver  or  gold  which  has  not  been  obtained  by  the  sweat  of  her 
brow  or  the  vigor  of  her  brain.     Has  she  magazines  of  mineral 
wealth  imbedded  in  the  earth,  or  are  her  soil  and  climate  so 
spontaneously   exuberant   that   she   reaps   luxuriant   harvests 
from   uncultivated   fields?      Alas,   the  orator   has  barbed  his 
satire,  by  declaring  her  only  natural  productions  to  be  granite 
and  ice. 

Whence  then,  I  again  ask,  comes  her  wealth  ?— I  do  not  mean 
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the  gorgeous  wealth  which  is  displayed  in  the  voluptuous  and 
too  often  enervating  residences  of  the  affluent,  but  that  golden 
Tnean  of  property ; — such  as  Agar  asked  for  in  his  perfect 
prayer, — which  carries  blessings  in  its  train  to  thousands  of 
householders ;  which  spreads  solid  comfort  and  competence 
through  the  dwellings  of  the  land;  which  furnishes  the  means 
of  instruction,  of  social  pleasures  and  refinement,  to  the  citi- 
zens at  large ;  which  saves  from  the  cruel  temptations  of  penury. 
The  families,  scattered  over  her  hills  and  along  her  valleys, 
have  not  merely  a  shelter  from  the  inclemencies  of  the  seasons, 
but  the  sanctuary  of  a  home.  Not  only  food  but  books  are 
spread  upon  their  tables.  Her  commonest  houses  have  the 
means  of  hospitality,  they  have  appliances  for  sickness,  and 
resources  laid  up  against  accident  and  the  infirmities  of  age. 
Whether  in  her  rural  districts  or  her  populous  towns,  a  wan- 
dering, native-born  beggar  is  a  prodigy,  and  the  eleven  millions 
of  dollars  deposited  in  her  Savings'  Institutions  do  not  more 
loudly  proclaim  the  frugality  and  providence  of  the  past,  than 
they  foretell  the  competence  and  enjoyments  of  the  future. 

One  copious,  cxhaustless  fountain  supplies  all  this  abund- 
ance. It  is  education, — the  intellectual,  moral  and  religious 
education  of  the  people.  Having  no  other  mines  to  work, 
Massachusetts  has  mined  into  the  human  intellect,  and  from  its 
limitless  resources,  she  has  won  more  sustaining  and  enduring 
prosperity  and  happiness,  than  if  she  had  been  founded  on  a 
stratification  of  silver  and  gold,  reaching  deeper  down  than 
geology  has  yet  penetrated.  From  her  high  religious  convic- 
tions, she  has  learned  that  great  lesson, — to  set  a  value  ujyon 
time.  Regarding  the  faculties  as  the  gift  of  God,  she  has  felt 
bound  both  to  use  and  to  improve  them.  Mingling  skill  and 
intelligence  with  the  daily  occupations  of  life,  she  has  made 
labor  honorable,  and,  as  a  necessary  consequence,  idleness  is 
disgraceful.  Knowledge  has  been  the  ambition  of  her  sons, 
and  she  has  reverenced  and  venerated  the  purity  and  chastity 
of  her  matrons  and  her  daughters.  At  the  hearth-stone,  at  the 
family  table,  and  at  the  family  altar, — on  all  those  occasions 
where  the  structure  of  the  youthful  character  is  builded  ?/p, 
these  sentiments  of  love  for  knowledge  and  for  maidenly  virtue 
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have  been  builded  in ;  and  there  they  stand,  so  wrought  and 
mingled  with  the  fibres  of  being,  that  none  but  God  can  tell 
which  is  nature  and  which  is  education,  which  we  owe  prima- 
rily to  the  grace  of  Heaven,  and  which  to  the  cooperating  wis- 
dom of  the  institutions  of  men.  Yerily,  verily,  not  as  we  ought, 
have  we  obeyed  the  laws  of  Jehovah,  or  imitated  the  divine 
example  of  the  Savior ;  and  yet,  for  such  imperfect  obedience 
and  distant  imitation  as  we  have  rendered,  God  has  showered 
down  manna  from  the  heavens,  and  opened  a  rock  whence  flow 
living  waters  to  gladden  every  thirsty  place.  He  who  studies 
the  present  or  the  historic  character  of  Massachusetts,  will 
see, — and  he  who  studies  it  most  profoundly  will  see  most 
clearly, — that  whatever  of  abundance,  of  intelligence  or  of  in- 
tegrity; whatever  of  character  at  home  or  of  renown  abroad 
she  may  possess, — all  has  been  evolved  from  the  enlightened, 
and  at  least  partially  Christianized  mind,  not  of  a  few,  but  of 
the  great  masses  of  her  people.  They  are  not  the  result  of 
outward  riches  or  art  brought  around  it,  or  laminated  over  it, 
but  of  an  awakened  inward  force,  working  energetically  out- 
wards, and  fashioning  the  most  intractable  circumstances  to 
the  dominion  of  its  own  desires  and  resolves ;  and  this  force 
has  been  awakened  and  its  unspent  energies  replenished,  more 
than  from  all  things  else,  by  her  Common  Schools. 

When  we  witness  the  mighty  achievements  of  art, — the  loco- 
motive, taking  up  its  burden  of  a  hundred  tons,  and  transport- 
ing it  for  hundreds  of  miles,  between  the  rising  and  the  setting 
sun ;  the  steamboat  cleaving  its  rapid  way,  triumphant  over 
wind  and  tide ;  the  power-loom,  yielding  products  of  greater 
richness  and  abundance  in  a  single  day,  than  all  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Tyre  could  have  manufactured  in  years;  the  printing- 
press,  which  could  have  replaced  the  Alexandrian  library  within 
a  week  after  it  was  burnt;  the  lightning,  not  only  domesticated 
in  the  laboratories  of  the  useful  arts,  but  employed  as  a  mes- 
senger between  distant  cities  ;  and  galleries  of  beautiful  paint- 
ings, quickened  into  life  by  the  sunbeams; — when  we  see  all 
these  marvels  of  power  and  of  celerity,  we  are  prone  to  con- 
clude that  it  is  to  them  we  are  indebted  for  the  increase  of  our 
wealth  and  for  the  progress  of  our  society.     But  were  there 
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any  statistics  to  show  the  aggregate  vakie  of  all  the  thrifty  and 
gainful  habits  of  the  people  at  large ; — the  greater  productiveness 
of  the  educated  than  of  the  brutified  laborer;  the  increased 
power  of  the  intelligent  hand  and  the  broader  survey  of  the 
intelligent  eye ; — could  we  see  a  leger-account  of  the  profits 
which  come  from  forethought,  order  and  system,  as  they  preside 
over  all  our  farms,  in  all  our  workshops,  and  emphatically  in 
all  the  labors  of  our  households, — we  should  then  know  how 
rapidly  their  gathered  units  swell  into  millions  upon  millions. 
The  skill  that  strikes  the  nail's  head,  instead  of  the  finger's 
ends ;  the  care  that  mends  a  fence  and  saves  a  corn-field,  that 
drives  a  horse-shoe  nail  and  secures  both  rider  and  horse;  that 
extinguishes  a  light  and  saves  a  house ;  the  prudence  that  cuts 
the  coat  according  to  the  cloth ;  that  lays  by  something  for  a 
rainy  day,  and  that  postpones  marriage  until  reasonably  sure 
of  a  livelihood ;  the  forethought  that  sees  the  end  from  the  be- 
ginning, and  reaches  it  by  the  direct  route  of  an  hour  instead  of 
the  circuitous  gropings  of  a  day;  the  exact  remembrance  im- 
pressed upon  childhood  to  do  the  errand  as  it  was  bidden  ;  and, 
more  than  all,  the  economy  of  virtue  over  vice ;  of  restrained 
over  pampered  desires  ; — these  things  are  not  set  down  in  the 
works  on  Political  Economy;  but  they  have  far  more  to  do 
with  the  wealth  of  nations,  than  any  laws  which  aim  to  regu- 
late the  balance  of  trade,  or  any  speculations  on  capital  and 
labor,  or  any  of  the  great  achievements  of  art.  That  vast  vari- 
ety of  ways  in  which  an  intelligent  people  surpass  a  stupid  one, 
and  an  exemplary  people  an  immoral  one,  has  infinitely  more 
to  do  with  the  well-being  of  a  nation,  than  soil,  or  climate,  or 
even  than  government  itself,  excepting  so  far  as  government 
may  prove  to  be  the  patron  of  intelligence  and  virtue. 

From  her  earliest  colonial  history,  the  policy  of  Massachu- 
setts has  been  to  develop  the  minds  of  ail  her  people,  and  to 
imbue  them  with  the  principles  of  duty.  To  do  this  work 
most  effectually,  she  has  begun  it  with  the  young.  If  she  would 
cDntinue  to  mount  higher  and  higher  towards  the  summit  of 
prosperity,  she  must  continue  the  means  by  which  her  present 
elevation  has  been  gained.  In  doing  this,  she  will  not  only  ex- 
ercise the  noblest  prerogative  of  government,  but  will  cooperate 
with  the  Almighty  in  one  of  his  sublimest  works. 
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The  Greek  rhetorician,  Longinus,  quotes  from  the  Mosaic 
account  of  the  creation  what  he  calls  the  subhmest  passage 
ever  uttered :  "  God  said,  '  Let  there  be  light,'  and  there  was 
light."  From  the  centre  of  black  immensity,  effulgence  burst 
forth.  Above,  beneath,  on  every  side,  its  radiance  streamed 
out,  silent,  yet  making  each  spot  in  the  vast  concave  brighter 
than  the  line  which  the  lightning  pencils  upon  the  midnight 
cloud.  Darkness  fled,  as  the  swift  beams  spread  onward  and 
outward,  in  an  unending  circumfusion  of  splendor.  Onward 
and  outward,  still,  they  move  to  this  day,  glorifying,  through 
wider  and  wider  regions  of  space,  the  infinite  Author  from 
whose  power  and  beneficence  they  sprang.  But,  not  only  in 
the  beginning,  when  God  created  the  heavens  and  the  earth, 
did  he  say,  "  Let  there  be  light."  Whenever  a  human  soul  is 
born  into  the  world,  its  Creator  stands  over  it,  and  again  pro- 
nounces the  same  sublime  words,  "  Let  there  be  light." 

Magnificent,  indeed,  was  the  material  creation,  when  sud- 
denly blazing  forth,  in  mid-space,  the  new-born  sun  dispelled 
the  darkness  of  the  ancient  night.  But  infinitely  more  magnifi- 
cent is  it,  when  the  human  soul  rays  forth  its  subtler  and  swifter 
beams; — when  the  light  of  the  senses  irradiates  all  outward 
things,  revealing  the  beauty  of  their  colors  and  the  exquisite 
symmetry  of  their  proportions  and  forms;  when  the  light  of 
reason  penetrates  to  their  invisible  properties  and  laws,  and 
displays  all  those  hidden  relations  that  make  up  all  the  sci- 
ences ;  when  the  light  of  conscience  illumines  the  moral  world, 
separating  truth  from  error,  and  virtue  from  vice.  The  light 
of  the  newly-kindled  sun,  indeed,  was  glorious.  It  struck  upon 
all  the  planets  and  waked  into  existence  their  myriad  capacities 
of  life  and  joy.  As  it  rebounded  from  them,  and  showed  their 
vast  orbs  all  wheeling,  circle  beyond  circle,  in  their  stupendous 
courses,  the  sons  of  God  shouted  for  joy.  That  light  sped  on- 
ward, beyond  Sirius,  beyond  the  Pole-star,  beyond  Orion  and 
the  Pleiades,  and  is  still  speeding  onward  into  the  abysses  of 
space.  But  the  light  of  the  human  soul  flies  swifter  than  the 
light  of  the  sun,  and  outshines  its  meridian  blaze.  It  can  em- 
brace not  only  the  sun  of  our  system,  but  all  suns  and  galaxies 
of  suns ;  ay  !  the  soul  is  capable  of  knowing  and  of  enjoying 
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Him  who  created  the  suns  themselves ;  and  when  these  starry- 
lustres  that  now  glorify  the  firmament  shall  wax  dim,  and  fade 
away,  like  a  wasted  taper,  the  light  of  the  soul  shall  still  re- 
main; nor  time,  nor  cloud,  nor  any  power  but  its  own  perver- 
sity, shall  ever  quench  its  brightness.  Again  I  would  say, 
that  whenever  a  human  soul  is  born  into  the  world,  God  stands 
over  it  and  pronounces  the  same  sublime  fiat,  "Let  there  be 
light;  "  and  may  the  time  soon  come  when  all  human  govern- 
ments shall  cooperate  with  the  divine  government,  in  carrying 
this  benediction  and  baptism  into  fulfilment. 

HORACE  MANN, 
Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Education. 

West  Newton,  Dec.  3,  1846. 
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Plate  I. 


BRIDGEWATER  STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOLHOUSE. 

64  feet  by  42. 

Front  Elevation. 
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Plate  II. 


BRIDGEWATER  STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOLHOUSE. 
Lower  Stort. 
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Plate  III, 
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BRIDGEWATER  STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOLHOUSE. 
Upper  Story. 
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Plate  IV. 


WESTFIELD    STATE    NORMAL    SCHOOLHOUSE. 

62  feet  by  40,  with  a  Portico  of  8  feet  at  each  end. 
FrorU  EIevaft077. 
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WESTFIELD  STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOLHOUSE. 
Lower  Story. 
32 
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Plate  VI. 


WESTFIELD  STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOLHOUSE. 
Upper  Story. 
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EXPLANATION    OF    THE    PLATES, 


Plate  I.     Page  24L     Bridgewater  State  JVormal  Schoolhouse.     Front  Elevation. 


Plate  IL     Page  243.    Bridgeivater  State  JVorjnal  Schoolhouse.    Lower  Story. 

D,  D— Doors,  one  for  Males,  the  other  for  Females.  ~ 

E,  E — Hall  entries,  into  which  the  doors  D,  D  open,  19  feet  by  15. 

A,  A — Stair  ways,  leading  from  the  entries  to  the  Normal  Schoolroom. 
M,  S,  R — Model  Schoolroom,  40  feet  by  24,  with  single  seats  and  desks. 

H — Entry  way,  6  feet  8  inches  wide,  for  Model  School  scholars.  At  each  end  of  this  entrj'  is 
an  outside  door  for  the  entrance  of  the  Model  School  scholars, — a  separate  entrance  for  each  sex. 

G,  F — Laboratory  and  chemical  room,  or  lecture  room,  connected  by  folding  doors.  The 
two  rooms  40  feet  by  IG. 

B,  C — Back  stair  ways. 


Plate  IIL    Page  245.    Bridgewater  State  JVormal  Schoolhouse.     Upper  Story. 

A,  A — Separate  stairways,  for  the  different  sexes,  leading  from  the  lower  entries  or  halls,  to 
(he  Normal  Schoolroom. 

N,  S,  R— Normal  Schoolroom,  41  feet  by  40. 

c,  c,  c — Single  seats. 

d,  d — Double  desks. 

P,  P,  P— Teachers'  platform. 

e,  e,  e,  e,  e — Behind  the  platform,  are  recesses  in  the  partition  for  a  library. 
e,  e — Between  R,  R,  are  closets  for  apparatus. 

R,  R— Recitation  Rooms,  22  feet  by  12. 

B,  C — Back  stair  ways. 


Plate  IV.    Page  247.     Westjkld  State  JVormal  Schoolhouse.    Front  Elevation. 


Plate  V.    Page  249.     Westjield  State  JVormal  Schoolhoiise.    Lower  Story. 


A,  A — Portico  of  40  feet  by  8,  at  each  end. 

D,  D — Doors,  one  for  Males,  the  other  for  Females. 

S,  S — Entries,  and  stair  ways  leading  to  Normal  Schoolroom. 

M,  S,  R— Model  Schoolroom ;  38  feet  by  37,  with  single  seats  and  desks. 

P,  P — Teachers'  platform. 

R,  R — Recitation  rooms,  one  15^  feet  by  11,  the  other  17  feet  by  11, 
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Plate  VI.     Page  251.     Westfield  State  JVormal  Schoolhouse.     Upper  Story. 

S,  S — Stair  ways,  leading  from  entry  to  Normal  Schoolroom. 

N,  S,  R— Normal  Schoolroom,  38  feel  by  37, 

e,  e — Single  seats. 

d,  d — Double  desks. 

P,  P — Platform  with  recesses  in  the  partition  behind  for  a  library. 

c,  c — Closets  for  apparatus. 

R,  R— Recitation  rooms,  one  22  feet  by  11 5  the  other  22  feet  by  10 J. 
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The  following  Appendix  is  an  exact  transcript  of  the  Statistical 
Tables,  which  have  been  printed  and  sent  out,  during  the  current 
year.  Similar  Tables  are  prepared,  every  year,  and  distributed 
to  all  the  members  of  the  Legislature,  to  every  town  and  city, 
and  to  every  board  of  school  committee  men.  These  are  exclu- 
sive of  three  hundred  pages  of  reading  matter,  compiled  from  the 
committees'  reports. 

H.  M. 


ERRATA. 

In  the  Tables,  page  xxxv,  in  the  column  "  Amount  of  money  raised  by  taxes,"  &,c.,  opposite 
Berkshire,  instead  of  17,293  97,  read  18,043  973  and  in  the  line  of  "Totals,"  on  the  same 
page,  and  under  the  same  head,  instead  of  610,902  13,  read  611,632  13.    ■ 
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Braintree,    -     - 
Brookline,   -     - 
Canton,  -     -    - 
Cohasset,     -     - 
Dedham,      -     - 
Dorchester, 
Dover,    -     -     - 
Foxborough,     - 
Franklin,     -     - 
Medfield,     -     - 
Medway,     -     - 
Milton,   -     -     - 
Needham,    -     - 
Quincy,  -     -     - 
Randolph,    -     - 
Roxbury,     -     - 
Sharon,  -     -     - 
Stoughton,  -     - 
Walpole,     -     - 
Weymouth, 
Wrentham,  -     - 
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Attleborough,  - 
Berkley,      -     - 
Dartmouth,  -    - 
Dighton,      -     - 
Easton,  -     -     - 
Fairhaven,  -     - 
Fall  River,  -    - 
Freetown,   -     - 
Mansfield,  -    - 
New  Bedford,  - 
Norton,  -    -    - 
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A  GRADUATED  TABLE,  &c. 

In  preparing  the  following  Table,  the  Income  of  the  Surplus  Revenue,  when- 
ever appropriated  for  the  support  of  the  Public  Schools,  has  been  added  to  the 
amount  of  money  granted  by  the  town  and  raised  by  a  direct  tax ; — the  former 
being  as  really  a  contribution  as  the  latter,  for  the  education  of  the  children,  and, 
like  the  latter,  being  expended  for  the  benefit  of  all. 

The  amount  voluntarily  contributed  for  board  and  fuel  is  not  included  in  the 
estimate.  The  considerations  pertaining  to  this  item  fall  under  a  different  head. 
These  contributions  depend  upon  the  will  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  several  dis- 
tricts ;  and,  of  course,  they  fluctuate  with  that  will.  While,  in  some  districts, 
much  may  be  contributed, — in  others,  there  will  be  little;  and,  in  others,  nothing. 
So,  too,  these  contributions  vary  greatly,  from  year  to  year,  in  the  same  district. 
Now,  as  it  is  obvious  that  the  only  sure  and  permanent  reliance  of  all  the  children 
in  the  town,  for  an  education,  is  upon  the  town  appropriations, — those  modes  of 
sustaining  the  schools  which  do  not  combine  permanence  and  imiversality  of  ad- 
vantages, are  greatly  inferior  in  value.  Still,  however,  such  voluntary  contribu- 
tions modify  the  town's  apparent  liberality ;  and  they  are  therefore  exhibited  in 
the  Table.  They  show  what  amount  of  money  was  expended,  in  the  town,  for 
Public  Schools ;  but  they  do  not  show  whether  the  children  of  all,  or  of  only  a 
few  of  the  districts,  participated  in  its  benefits. 

Neither  is  the  Income  from  Local  Funds  included  in  the  estimate.  These  are 
usually  the  proceeds  of  donations  which  were  not  made  for  the  purpose  of  reliev- 
ing the  towns  from  a  pecuniary  burden,  but  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  the 
educational  advantages  of  the  children ; — not  to  be  subtracted  from,  but  added  to, 
what  the  towns  would  otherwise  grant.  No  mention,  therefore,  is  made,  in  this 
connection,  of  the  Income  from  Local  Funds. 

Against  the  name  of  each  town,  at  its  left  hand,  is  set,  not  only  the  No.  which 
indicates  its  relative  liberality,  as  compared  with  other  towns  in  the  State,  in 
raising  money  for  the  support  of  schools  for  the  year  1845-6,  but  also  the  No. 
which  indicated  its  relative  standing  for  the  preceding  year, — that  of  1844-5.  It 
may  thus  be  seen  at  a  glance,  in  regard  to  any  town,  whether  it  has  risen  or  fallen 
in  the  scale  of  merit,  since  the  last  year.  For  instance,  Brookline,  which  was 
No.  2,  last  year,  is  No.  1,  this  year ;  and  Nantucket,  which  was  No.  15,  last 
year,  is  No.  2,  this  year ;  and  so  of  the  rest. 


A  GRADUATED  TABLE, 


Showing  the  comparative  amount  of  Tnoney  appropnated,  by  the  different  towns  in 
the  State,  for  the  education  of  each  child  in  the  town,  betioeen  the  ages  of  4  and 
16  years. 
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995 

$300  00 

3 

6 

Boston,  -    -     - 

5  19 

132,77237 

- 

- 

25,553 

_ 

7 

7 

Charlestown,  - 

5  09 

14,000 

. 

_ 

2750 

_ 

1 

8 

Somerville,      - 

4  97 

1,96421 

. 

_ 

395 

_ 

10 

9 

Lowell,      -     - 

4  89 

23,600 

- 

- 

4827 

_ 

6 

10 

Brighton,   -     - 

4  87 

2,000 

- 

- 

411 

- 

14 

11 

Roxbury,    -     - 

4  81 

12,543  30 

- 

- 

2609 

- 

9 

12 

Dedham,     -     - 

4  74 

3,750 

. 

- 

791 

179  00 

12 

13 

Milton,  -    -     - 

4  73 

2,000 

_ 

. 

423 

_ 

8 

14 

N.  Braintree,  - 

4  71 

800 

. 

_ 

169 

_ 

19 

15 

Dover,  -     -     - 

4  60 

500 

$52  50 

$552  50 

120 

- 

13 

16 

Dorchester,     - 

4  59 

6,239  42 

- 

- 

1359 

- 

24 

17 

Cambridge, 

4  41 

12,600 

- 

. 

2858 

_ 

23 

18 

N.  Bedford,     - 

4  33 

15,000 

- 

- 

3469 

_ 

16 

19 

Worcester,      - 

4  21 

10,800 

- 

- 

2563 

80  00 

20 

20 

W.  Cambridge, 

4  15 

1,600 

- 

- 

386 

- 

26 

21 

Boxborongh,   - 

4  00 

400 

- 

- 

100 

_ 

51 

22 

S.  Reading,    - 

3  97 

1,667 

- 

- 

420 

_ 

18 

23 

Weston,     -     - 

3  96 

1,050 

- 

- 

265 

- 

34 

24 

Plymouth,  -     - 

3  90 

6,000 

- 

- 

1537 

925  00 

31 

25 

Northampton,  - 

3  83 

4,000 

- 

- 

1044 

150  00 

22 

26 

Waltham,  -    - 

3  82 

2,650 

- 

- 

694 

_ 

28 

27 

Concord,    -     - 

3  81 

2,000 

- 

- 

525 

_ 

17 

28 

Newton,     -     - 

3  72 

3,125 

- 

- 

840 

- 

41 

29 

Kingston,  -     - 

3  72 

1,300 

- 

- 

349 

7  50 

27 

30 

Salem,  -     -     - 

3  71 

15,185  04 

- 

- 

4095 

_ 

49 

31 

Springfield,     - 

3  68 

10,83137 

1061  84 

11,893  21 

3227 

_ 

40 

32 

Carlisle,     -    - 

3  66 

450 

- 

- 

123 

_ 

35 

33 

Newburyport, 

•3  65 

7,530 

- 

- 

2064 

- 

44 

34 

Lincoln.     -     - 

3  64 

520 

88  50 

608  50 

167 

_ 

42 

35 

Hatfield,     -     - 

3  58 

750 

113  74 

863  74 

241 

_ 

39 

36 

New  Ashford, 

3  58 

204 

- 

- 

57 

_ 

52 

37 

Halifax,     -    - 

3  57 

500 

- 

- 

140 

23  75 

270 

38 

Pittsfield,   -    - 

3  57 

2,750 

- 

770 

400  00 

29 

39 

Lexington, 

3  48 

1,400 

60  00 

1460  00 

420 

_ 

30 

40 

Sherburne, 

3  48 

925 

- 

- 

266 

_ 

230 

41 

Easthampton,  - 

3  47 

746 

- 

- 

215 

364  00 

33 

42 

Chelmsford,     - 

3  43 

1,500 

- 

- 

437 

30  00 

32 

43 

Wayland,  -     - 

3  39 

800 

- 

- 

236 

15  00 

57 

44 

Bolton,  -     -     - 

3  36 

1,000 

- 

- 

298 

- 

XXXVlll 
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TOTAL. 

-  ^  i 

11 

2-a-: 

fo 

b 

mS-C^ 

<j5a 

^ccg-w 

11^ 

<il 

67 

45 

Tyngsborough, 

$3  33 

#700  00 

_ 

210 

#28  25 

88 

46 

Dunstable, 

3  31 

400 

_ 

_ 

121 

25  00 

36 

47 

Tewksbury,    - 

3  30 

600 

_ 

_ 

185 

274 

48 

Chesterfield,   - 

3  27 

970 

_ 

_ 

297 

470  00 

77 

49 

Fairhaven, 

3  25 

3750 

_ 

_ 

1153 

226  00 

47 

50 

Sharon,       -     - 

3  24 

600 

$131  20 

#731  20 

226 

_ 

84 

51 

Billerica,    -     - 

3  21 

1200 

90  00 

1290  00 

402 

_ 

21 

52 

Hull,     -    -     - 

3  21 

125 

_ 

_ 

39 

_ 

50 

53 

Danvers,     -     - 

3  16 

5034 

276  60 

5310  60 

1678 

_ 

82 

54 

Lancaster,  -    - 

3  14 

1600 

_ 

509 

. 

214 

55 

Holland,     -     - 

3  13 

200 

_ 

_ 

64 

115  00 

43 

56 

Quincy,      -     - 

3  13 

3100 

_ 

_ 

994 

70 

57 

Walpole,    -     - 

3  13 

1300 

_ 

_ 

415 

. 

53 

58 

Pembroke, 

3  12 

1000 

_ 

_ 

320 

_ 

45 

59 

Greenfield, 

3  12 

1500 

_ 

_ 

481 

390  00 

86 

60 

Dudley,      -     - 

3  10 

1000 

_ 

_ 

323 

54 

61 

Braintree,  -    - 

3  10 

2000 

_ 

_ 

645 

_ 

105 

62 

Woburn,    -     - 

3  09 

2500 

_ 

_ 

808 

_ 

55 

63 

Middleborough, 

3  09 

3760  94 

_ 

_ 

1216 

927  00 

48 

64 

Longmeadow, 

3  08 

1000 

. 

_ 

325 

298  74 

46 

65 

Bridgewater,  - 

3  08 

1600 

_ 

_ 

520 

_ 

115 

66 

Oakham,    -     - 

3  04 

700 

_ 

_ 

230 

_ 

58 

67 

Sunderland,    - 

3  03 

575 

_ 

_ 

190 

_ 

38 

68 

Littleton,    -     - 

3  00 

900 

_ 

_ 

300 

_ 

59 

69 

Scituate,    -    - 

2  99 

3000 

_ 

1002 

24  00 

114 

70 

Edgartown,     - 

2  95 

1500 

- 

508 

_ 

56 

71 

Bellingham,    - 

2  92 

700 

140  63 

840  63 

288 

15  75 

158 

72 

Bedford,     -    - 

2  88 

700 

40  00 

740  00 

257 

_ 

60 

73 

Petersham, 

2  86 

1200 

_ 

_ 

420 

_ 

80 

74 

Barre,    -     -     - 

2  85 

1800 

. 

_ 

631 

106  00 

68 

75 

Hingham,  -    - 

2  85 

2530  92 

_ 

_ 

887 

_ 

76 

76 

Haverhill,  -     - 

2  84 

3200 

531  18 

3731  18 

1313 

_ 

109 

77 

Wrentham, 

2  82 

1900 

341  84 

2241  84 

795 

- 

134 

78 

Hardwick,  -    - 

2  81 

1200 

_ 

_ 

427 

25  00 

127 

79 

Medway,    -     - 

2  81 

1.517  50 

_ 

_ 

540 

_ 

61 

80 

Canton,      -     - 

2  80 

1400 

_ 

_ 

500 

_ 

37 

81 

Maiden,      -     - 

2  79 

2000 

_ 

^ 

718 

_ 

85 

82 

Brookfield, 

2  78 

1600 

_ 

_ 

575 

52  00 

92 

83 

Warren,     -     - 

2  78 

900 

_ 

_ 

324 

198  50 

72 

84 

Cohasset,   -     - 

2  76 

1100 

_ 

_ 

399 

_ 

71 

85 

N.  Brookfield, 

2  75 

1200 

_ 

_ 

436 

12  00 

64 

86 

South  Hadley, 

2  73 

1000 

_ 

_ 

366 

88  00 

63 

87 

Acton,  -     -     - 

2  72 

800 

_ 

_ 

294 

_ 

25 

88 

Stoneham,  -     - 

2  68 

800 

_ 

- 

299 

- 

191 

89 

Stow,     -     -     - 

2  67 

600 

_ 

_ 

225 

- 

110 

90 

Saugns,      -     - 

2  66 

800 

. 

_ 

301 

_ 

117 

91 

Seekonk,    -     - 

2  65 

IJOO 

242  00 

1342  00 

507 

150  00 

144 

92 

Ashby,  -    -     - 

2  64 

750 

_ 

_ 

284 

- 

90 

93 

Athol,    -     -     - 

2  64 

1200 

_ 

_ 

4,55 

_ 

106 

94 

Sterling,     -     - 

2  64 

1100 

_ 

_ 

416 

- 

93 

95 

Franklin,    -     - 

2  59 

1200 

_ 

_ 

464 

- 

74 

96 

Foxborough,  - 

2  58 

1000 

_ 

- 

388 

- 

122 

97 

Mendon,    -     - 

2  57 

600 

131  75 

731  75 

285 

- 

195 

98 

Southborough, 

2  56 

700 

- 

- 

273 

- 

GRADUATED'  TABLE. 
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1 

1 

g  0^  to 
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0  £-£2 
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2;  03  >, 

98 

99i  Lynnfield,  -    - 

$2  55 

$500  00 

- 

- 

196 

- 

124 

100  Groton,       -     - 

2  54 

1500 

- 

- 

591 

- 

152 

101 1  Middlefield,    - 

2  54 

400 

#90  08 

#490  08 

193 

#441  37 

95 

102  Charlton,    -     - 

2  51 

1200 

- 

- 

479 

48  00 

189 

103  Grafton,     -     - 

2  51 

1821  76 

- 

- 

725 

- 

153 

104  Greenwich,     - 

2  51 

500 

- 

- 

199 

127  00 

147 

105  Marshfield,      - 

2  51 

1100 

99  71 

1199  71 

478 

- 

273 

106  Deerfield,  -     - 

2  50 

1360 

- 

- 

544 

292  00 

75 

107  Boxford,     -    - 

2  48 

600 

- 

- 

242 

- 

119 

108  Upton,  -     -    - 

2  48 

700 

- 

- 

382 

- 

79 

109  Middleton,      - 

2  47 

450 

- 

- 

182 

- 

112 

110  Phillipston,     - 

2  47 

500 

- 

- 

202 

- 

162 

111;  Manchester,    - 

2  45 

888 

- 

- 

363 

- 

66 

112  Westford,  -     - 

2  45 

1000 

- 

- 

408 

- 

87 

113  Abington,  -     - 

2  45 

2500 

- 

- 

1020 

70  00 

120 

114  Leominster,     - 

2  44 

1200 

- 

- 

492 

- 

83 

115  Framingham,  - 

2  43 

2500 

- 

- 

1030 

- 

104 

116  Needham,  -     - 

2  43 

1110 

- 

- 

456 

- 

113 

117 

Webster,    -    - 

2  42 

1100 

- 

- 

455 

- 

73 

118 

Duxbury,   -    - 

2  42 

1500 

228  00 

1728  00 

714 

10  00 

199 

119 

Fitchburg, 

2  41 

2000 

- 

- 

830 

- 

143 

120 

N.  Bridgewater, 

2  41 

1926  20 

- 

- 

800 

- 

142 

121 

Lynn,    -     -     - 

2  40 

7000 

- 

- 

2913 

- 

185 

122 

Georgetown,   - 

2  40 

1000 

90  00 

1090  00 

455 

- 

161 

123 

Methuen,   -     - 

2  38 

1500 

- 

- 

630 

- 

108 

124 

Enfield,       -     ■ 

2  38 

700 

- 

- 

294 

66  00 

121 

125 

Hanson,      -     - 

2  38 

700 

- 

- 

294 

17  00 

155 

126 

E.  Bridgewater, 

2  37 

1200 

- 

- 

549 

- 

89 

127 

Shirley,      -     - 

2  36 

700 

- 

- 

296 

- 

226 

128 

Royalston, 

2  36 

1000 

- 

- 

424 

45  00 

126 

129 

Brimfield,  -     - 

2  35 

950 

- 

- 

405 

- 

129 

130 

Hadley,      -     - 

2  33 

1200 

- 

- 

516 

100  00 

136 

131 

Berkley,     -    - 

2  33 

500 

- 

- 

215 

37  00 

123 

132 

Beverly,     -     - 

2  32 

3000 

- 

- 

1295 

- 

133 

133 

Berlin,  -     -     - 

2  32 

450 

- 

- 

194 

- 

125 

134 

Northborough, 

2  32 

750 

- 

- 

323 

- 

97 

135 

Oxford,       -     - 

2  32 

1200 

- 

- 

517 

- 

198 

136 

Newbury,  -     - 

2  31 

2000 

382  50 

2382  50 

998 

- 

96 

137 

Auburn,      -     - 

2  31 

500 

- 

216 

- 

99 

138 

Dighton,     -     - 

2  31 

650 

171  00 

821  00 

355 

78  00 

78 

139 

Chilmark,  -     - 

2  31 

400 

- 

- 

173 

- 

128 

140 

West  Newbury, 

2  30 

1000 

- 

- 

435 

- 

130 

141 

Ipswich,     -     - 

2  30 

1800 

- 

- 

781 

- 

91 

142 

Shelburne, 

2  30 

700 

- 

- 

304 

400  00 

131 

143 

Andover,    -     - 

2  29 

3500 

- 

- 

1529 

- 

140 

144 

Weymouth,     - 

2  28 

2500 

- 

- 

1095 

- 

118 

145 

Shrewsbury,    - 

2  27 

800 

- 

- 

353 

- 

219 

146 

Pawtucket, 

2  27 

2000 

- 

- 

883 

- 

148 

147 

Wilmington,  - 

2  27 

500 

- 

- 

220 

- 

202 

148 

Tolland,     -     - 

2  26 

250 

84  00 

334  00 

148 

119  00 

221 

149 

Montgomery,  - 

2  25 

200 

- 

- 

89 

168  00 

137 

150 

Attleborough, 

2  25 

2001  20 

- 

- 

890 

150  00 

103 

151 

Winchendon,  - 

2  24 

1100 

- 

- 

491 

- 

139 

152 

Goshen,      -    - 

2  24 

300 

- 

- 

134 

73  00 

xl 
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<bI 

229 

153 

Leyden,      -     - 

^2  24 

#300  00 

_ 

_ 

134 

#224  50 

65 

154 

Burlington,     - 

2  23 

250 

- 

- 

112 

- 

163 

155 

Sudbury,    -     - 

2  23 

710 

- 

- 

318 

- 

261 

156 

Ludlow,      -     - 

2  23 

700 

- 

- 

314 

250  00 

81 

157 

Dracut,  -     -     - 

2  22 

1269  82 

#213  71 

#1483  53 

667 

25  CO 

223 

158 

Holliston,  -     - 

2  22 

900 

180  00 

1080  00 

487 

- 

111 

159 

Erving,  -     -     - 

2  22 

150 

53  83 

203  83 

92 

24  20 

116 

160 

Warwick,  -     - 

2  20 

650 

- 

- 

295 

105  30 

100 

161 

Fall  River,      - 

2  20 

6000 

_ 

- 

2727 

- 

150 

162 

Hanover,    -     - 

2  20 

1000 

- 

- 

454 

26  00 

101 

163 

Barnstable, 

2  18 

2500 

331  00 

2831  00 

1300 

100  00 

146 

164 

Stoughton, 

2  17 

1200 

180  00 

1380  00 

637 

- 

239 

165 

Mansfield,  -     - 

2  17 

785  60 

- 

- 

362 

-    . 

132 

166 

Plympton,  -     - 

2  17 

500 

- 

- 

230 

240  54 

170 

167 

W.  Bridgewa'r, 

2  17 

700 

- 

- 

322 

- 

138 

168 

Eastham,    -     - 

2  17 

460 

75  00 

535  00 

247 

154  00 

154 

169 

Templeton,     - 

2  16 

1000 

- 

- 

464 

- 

187 

170 

Northfield,      - 

2  16 

1000 

- 

- 

463 

34  00 

167 

171 

Sandwich,  -     - 

2  16 

2208 

372  0] 

2580  01 

1193 

- 

102 

172 

Leicester,  -     - 

2  15 

1160 

- 

- 

540 

- 

175 

173 

Granby,      -     - 

2  15 

700 

- 

- 

326 

196  50 

165 

174 

Lunenburg,     - 

2  14 

800 

_ 

- 

373 

- 

172 

175 

New  Salem,    - 

2  14 

800 

- 

- 

374 

225  00 

135 

176 

Rutland,     -     - 

2  13 

800 

- 

- 

375 

30  00 

160 

177 

Gloucester, 

2  12 

4000 

- 

- 

1891 

- 

204 

178 

Natick,  -     -     - 

2  12 

900 

- 

- 

424 

- 

145 

179 

Whately,    -     - 

2  12 

500 

150  00 

650  00 

306 

153  00 

156 

180 

Reading,    -     - 

2  11 

1300 

- 

- 

616 

- 

166 

181  Boylston,    -     - 

2  11 

500 

- 

- 

237 

35  00 

157 

182  Harvard,     -     - 

2  11 

900 

- 

- 

427 

- 

69 

183  Amesbury, 

2  09 

1500 

- 

- 

716 

- 

141 

184*  Salisbury,  -     - 

2  09 

1500 

- 

- 

717 

- 

178 

185'  Milford,      -     - 

2  08 

1200 

- 

- 

578 

3  50 

18] 

186  Rowe,   -    -    - 

2  08 

400 

- 

- 

192 

158  00 

179 

l87iBecket,-    -    - 

2  08 

532  47 

- 

- 

256 

476  50 

193 

188  Windsor,    -     - 

2  07 

400 

- 

- 

193 

368  00 

159 

189  Pepperell,  -     - 

2  06 

850 

- 

- 

413 

- 

210 

190  Gardner,    -     - 

2  06 

700 

- 

- 

339 

- 

243 

191  West  Boylston, 

2  06 

800 

- 

- 

388 

- 

206 

192:  Dartmouth,     - 

2  06 

2300 

- 

- 

1114 

1319  00 

164 

193  Westminster,  - 

2  05 

1000 

- 

- 

487 

50  00 

233 

194  Topsfield,  -    - 

2  04 

600 

- 

- 

294 

- 

169 

195  Princeton,  -     - 

2  04 

800 

- 

- 

392 

30  00 

188 

196  Easton,  -     -     - 

2  04 

1200 

- 

- 

588 

- 

208 

197  Provincetown, 

2  03 

1250 

- 

- 

616 

- 

168 

198  Bradford,    -     - 

2  02 

1407  50 

- 

- 

698 

- 

186 

199  Paxton,-     -     - 

2  02 

400 

- 

- 

198 

- 

176 

200  Randolph,  -     - 

2  02 

2000 

- 

- 

990 

- 

237 

201  Amherst,    -     - 

2  01 

1350 

- 

- 

673 

9  00 

183 

202  Peru,     -     -     - 

2  01 

300 

- 

- 

149 

298  50 

190 

203  Medfield,   -    - 

2  01 

350 

- 

- 

174 

- 

248 

204  Rochester,-     - 

2  01 

2000 

- 

- 

995 

193  25 

171 

205  Falmouth,  -     - 

2  01 

1200 

299  31 

1499  31 

744 

426  04 

149 

206 

)|  Westhampton, 

2  00 

411  52 

- 

- 

206 

330  00 

GRADUATED  TABLE. 
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■^  ■§  ■*    E 

>>  A 

V  a  o 

c  to 

i"° 

^Sg^^ 

j:  3  -^ 

J^  13 

^§ 

T 

u3 
1* 

l-^ll 

.2  -  ° 

~  f  a" 

=  ■2 
?.  d 

1 

TOWNS. 

lifl 

3    m    O 

II  |-3 

TOTAL. 

o  1'° 

g<2 

1 

III 

2  J  2; 

2-=- 

205 

207 

Ware,   -     -    - 

^1  99 

#1100  00 

_ 

_ 

553 

#282  00 

196 

208 

Wilbraham,    - 

1  99 

800 

$246  70 

#1046  7C 

526 

427  60 

228 

209 

N.  Marlboro',  - 

1  98 

700 

204  78 

904  7^ 

456 

COO  00 

177 

210 

Uxbridge,  -     - 

1  97 

1000 

247  00 

1247  OC 

032 

30  00 

222 

211 

Egremont,  -     - 

1  97 

500 

_ 

- 

254 

300  00 

173 

212 

Freetowi),  -    - 

1  97 

1000 

_ 

_ 

508 

174 

213 

Sutton,  -     -    - 

1  96 

1200 

_ 

_ 

612 

_ 

107 

214 

Wales,  -     -     - 

1  96 

400 

_ 

_ 

204 

-77  00 

235 

215 

Heath,  -     -     - 

1  95 

500 

. 

- 

256 

265  00 

203 

216 

Essex,   -    -     - 

1  94 

900 

_ 

- 

463 

_ 

284 

217 

Norton,       -     - 

1  94 

800 

_ 

. 

413 

_ 

218 

218 

Somerset,  -     - 

1  94 

500 

_ 

- 

258 

170  CO 

197 

219 

Charlemont,    - 

1  93 

600 

_ 

- 

311 

170  00 

275 

220 

Coleraine,  -     - 

1  93 

1000 

- 

- 

519 

879  00 

276 

221 

Alford,  -    -     - 

1  92 

250 

. 

- 

130 

203  CO 

251 

222 

Raynham,  -     - 

1  90 

700 

- 

- 

369 

. 

220 

223 

Belchertown,  - 

1  88 

1400 

- 

- 

743 

250  00 

194 

224 

Plainfiekl,  -     - 

1  88 

520 

- 

- 

277 

250  50 

258 

225 

Williamsburg', 

1  87 

700 

_ 

- 

374 

300  00 

207 

226 

Taunton,    -     - 

1  87 

3750 

- 

- 

2005 

225 

227 

Cummington,  - 

1  86 

500 

150  00 

050  00 

349 

252  33 

242 

22S 

Orange,      -     - 

1  86 

800 

- 

- 

429 

17  00 

279 

229 

Rehoboth,  -     - 

1  86 

900 

139  20 

1039  20 

560 

472  00 

245 

230 

Marlborough,  - 

1  85 

1100 

- 

- 

596 

213 

231 

Hubbardston,  - 

1  85 

1000 

. 

- 

541 

50  00 

192 

232 

Blandford,  -     - 

1  85 

694  16 

. 

- 

376 

_ 

281 

238 

Chatham,    -     - 

1  85 

1200 

- 

. 

649 

1000  00 

231 

234 

Hawley,      -     - 

1  85 

450 

30  00 

480  00 

260 

192  50 

217 

235 

Ashburnham,  - 

1  84 

900 

- 

- 

490 

_ 

252 

236 

Douglas,    -     - 

1  83 

675 

142  05 

817  05 

447 

25  00 

234 

237 

Montague,-     - 

1  83 

504  63 

168  06 

672  69 

367 

363  75 

236 

238 

Westborough, 

1  82 

800 

- 

- 

441 

_ 

201 

239 

Worthington,  - 

1  82 

500 

146  98 

646  98 

356 

613  45 

211 

240 

Monson,     -     - 

1  82 

1100 

- 

- 

COS 

550  00 

227 

241 

Conway,     -     - 

1  82 

725 

- 

- 

398 

617  50 

280 

242 

Wareham,  -     - 

1  82 

1200 

- 

- 

660 

17  00 

212 

243 

Rowley,     -    - 

1  80 

400 

- 

- 

222 

182 

244 

Tyringham,     - 

1  80 

500 

167  25 

G07  25 

370 

700  00 

151 

245 

Dana,    -     -     - 

1  78 

400 

- 

- 

225 

50  00 

300 

246 

Tisbury,     -     - 

1  78 

874 

- 

- 

492 

266 

247 

Otis,      -     -     - 

1  77 

550 

- 

- 

311 

392  50 

254 

248 

Palmer,      -     - 

1  76 

1200 

- 

- 

681 

100  00 

232 

249 

Yarmouth,  -     - 

1  76 

1200 

- 

- 

680 

100  00 

238 

250 

Gill,      -     -    - 

1  75 

400 

- 

- 

228 

171  00 

94 

251 

Russell,      -    - 

1  74 

200 

- 

- 

115 

176  00 

215 

252 

Cheshire,   -     - 

1  74 

400 

- 

- 

229 

300  67 

224 

253 

Sturbridge,      - 

1  73 

1000 

- 

- 

579 

_ 

260 

254 

Swanzey,   -     - 

1  73 

620 

- 

- 

359 

274  00 

244 

255 

Prescott,     -     - 

1  72 

350 

- 

- 

203 

195  25 

277 

256 

Southampton,  - 

1  72 

350 

150  00 

500  00 

290 

354  00 

209 

257 

Marblehead,    - 

1  69 

2770 

- 

- 

1643 

_ 

216 

258 

Wenham,  -    - 

1  69 

400 

. 

_ 

237 

_ 

265 

259 

Hamilton,  -     - 

1  69 

400 

- 

- 

236 

_ 

200 

260 

Millbury,   -     - 

1  69 

1000 

- 

- 

593 

- 

xlii 
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child 
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0  5  „ 

0  cS  0 

.  ?  " 

2-3  — 

0 

0 

<  S  c 

2;  j3  >, 

^-.i 

241 

261 

Spencer,    -    - 

$1  69 

^800  00 

_ 

_ 

474 

. 

259 

262 

Westfield,  -    - 

1  67 

1600 

- 

- 

960 

#600  00 

253 

263 

Townsend,     - 

1  66 

800 

- 

- 

483 

15  96 

250 

264 

Sandisfield,     - 

1  66 

600 

- 

- 

362 

568  00 

288 

265 

Southbridge,  - 

1  65 

1000 

- 

- 

607 

75  00 

263 

266 

Orleans,     -    - 

1  65 

900 

_ 

- 

546 

- 

240 

267 

Westport,  -    - 

1  64 

1400 

- 

- 

853 

1200  00 

62 

268 

Monroe,     -     - 

1  63 

115 

#32  04 

#147  04 

90 

70  00 

268 

269 

Northbridge,  - 

1  61 

700 

- 

- 

436 

30  00 

247 

270 

Hopkinton, 

1  60 

1125 

- 

- 

702 

- 

287 

271 

Dalton,  -     -     - 

1  60 

400 

. 

- 

250 

217  00 

262 

272 

Hinsdale,  -     - 

1  58 

450 

- 

- 

285 

323  50 

289 

273 

W.  Springfield, 

1  57 

1500 

- 

- 

958 

14  00 

307 

274 

Richmond, 

1  56 

300 

- 

- 

192 

300  00 

269 

275 

Ashfield,    -     - 

1  55 

700 

- 

- 

452 

3(57  75 

257 

276 

Sheffield,    -     - 

1  55 

1000 

180  00 

1180  00 

759 

806  00 

249 

277 

Holden,      -     - 

1  54 

800 

- 

- 

519 

- 

255 

278 

Bernardston,   - 

1  54 

400 

- 

- 

259 

184  25 

264 

279 

Brewster,   -     - 

1  54 

700 

- 

- 

454 

32  00 

256 

280 

Norwich,    -     - 

1  52 

300 

- 

- 

197 

250  00 

271 

281 

Wellfleet,  -     - 

1  51 

1000 

87  00 

1087  00 

720 

1000  00 

278 

282 

Wendell,   -    - 

1  46 

300 

- 

- 

205 

50  65 

294 

283 

Lee,      -    -    - 

1  45 

950 

- 

- 

657 

500  00 

301 

284 

Hancock,   -     - 

1  42 

362  50 

- 

- 

256 

418  00 

246 

285 

Chester,     -     - 

1  41 

600 

- 

- 

425 

431  00 

296 

286 

Gt.  Barrington, 

1  40 

1100 

- 

- 

785 

750  00 

295 

287|  Williamstown, 

1  40 

900 

- 

- 

644 

578  00 

286 

288:  Dennis,      -    - 

1  40 

1200 

- 

- 

859 

- 

285 

289;  Pelham,     -    - 

1  39 

400 

- 

- 

287 

70  25 

282 

290  Granville,  -    - 

1  39 

600 

- 

- 

430 

465  00 

291 

291 

Lanesborough, 

1  39 

400 

- 

- 

288 

505  00 

180 

292 

Stockbridge,   - 

1  38 

800 

- 

- 

580 

224  00 

302 

293 

Lenox,  -     -     - 

1  34 

500 

- 

- 

374 

381  50 

290 

294  Clarksburg,     - 

1  33 

200 

- 

- 

150 

215  00 

299 

295j  Florida,*    -     - 

1  32 

200 

- 

- 

151 

98  00 

272 

296  W.  Stockb'dae, 

1  29 

500 

- 

- 

387 

480  00 

267 

297 

Rockport,  -     - 

1  27 

1000 

- 

- 

790 

- 

298 

Blackstone, 

1  27 

1200 

- 

- 

944 

3  00 

298 

299  Shutesbury,     - 

1  27 

400 

- 

- 

314 

- 

292 

300  Carver,  -     -     - 

1  27 

400 

- 

- 

309 

263  62 

293 

301 

Truro,  -     -     - 

1  26 

850 

- 

- 

675 

- 

303 

302 

Buckland,  -     - 

1  25 

440 

- 

- 

352 

150  00 

304 

303  Leverett,    -    - 

1  25 

347  89 

- 

- 

278 

120  67 

306 

304 

Adams,  -     -     - 

1  25 

1475 

- 

- 

1180 

867  50 

305 

305 

Mt.Washing'n, 

1  25 

162  50 

- 

- 

130 

112  00 

283 

306;  Savoy,  -     -     - 

1  25 

357  50 

- 

- 

286 

270  00 

184 

307  Washington,  - 

1  15 

300 

- 

- 

262 

306  00 

297 

308 

Harwich,    -     - 

60 

600 

- 

- 

1006 

503  00 

308 

309 

Southwick, 

- 

- 

- 

- 

360 

424  25 

*  Taken  from  the  Abstract  of  1844-45. 


A  GRADUATED  TABLE, 

Showing  the  comparative  amount  of  money  appropriated  by  the  different  towns  in 
each  of  the  Counties  in  the  State,  for  the  education  of  each  child  in  the  town,  be- 
tween the  ages  of  4  and  16  years. 

SUFFOLK. 


o 

to 

lO 
00 

o 

TOWNS. 

Sum  appropriated 
by  towns  for  each 
child   between   4 
&  16  years  of  age. 

Ik 

5  o  o 

•-  ^  j= 

=  m  O 
III 

Tnco!iie     of     the 
Surplus  Revenue 
appropriated     to 
Schools. 

TOTAL. 

c -o 
o  rf  cB 

■si's 

Amount   contrib- 
uted for  board  and 
fuel. 

2 
1 

1 

2 

CHELSEA,  -  - 
Boston,-  -  -  - 

$5  43 
5  19 

$5,400  00 
132,772  37 

- 

- 

995 
25,553 

#300  00 

ESSEX. 


SALEM,   -  - 
Newburyport,- 

Danvers,    -  - 

Haverhill,  -  - 

Saugus,      -  - 

Lynnfield,  -  - 

Boxford,     -  - 
Middleton, 

Mancliester,  - 

Lynn,    -     -  - 

Georgetown,  - 

Methuen,   -  - 

Beverly,     -  - 

Newbury,  -  - 
West  Newbury, 

Ipswich,     -  - 

Andover,    -  - 
Gloucester, 
Amesbury, 

Salisbury,  -  - 

Topsfield,  -  - 

Bradford,    -  - 

Essex,  -    -  - 

Rowley,     -  - 

Marblehead,  - 

Wenham,  -  - 

Hamilton,  -  - 

Rockport,  -  - 


3  71 

3  65 

3  16 

2  84 

2  66 

2  55 

2  48 

2  47 

2  45 

2  40 

2  40 

2  38 

2  32 

2  31 

2  30 

2  30 

2  29 

2  12 

2  09 

2  09 

2  04 

2  02 

1  94 

1  80 

1  69 

1  69 

1  69 

1  27 

15,185  04 

. 

4095 

7530 

_ 

- 

2064 

5034 

276  60 

5310  60 

1678 

3200 

531  18 

3731  18 

1313 

800 

- 

. 

301 

500 

. 

- 

196 

600 

_ 

- 

242 

450 

- 

- 

182 

888 

- 

- 

363 

7000 

- 

- 

2913 

1000 

90  00 

1090  00 

455 

1500 

- 

630 

3000 

. 

- 

1295 

2000 

382  50 

2382  50 

998 

1000 

- 

- 

435 

1800 

. 

- 

781 

3500 

- 

- 

1529 

4000 

- 

- 

1891 

1500 

. 

- 

716 

1500 

- 

- 

717 

600 

_ 

. 

294 

1407  50 

_ 

- 

698 

900 

- 

- 

463 

400 

_ 

_ 

222 

2770  00 

- 

- 

1643 

400 

- 

- 

237 

400 

- 

- 

236 

1000 

- 

- 

790 

MIDDLESEX. 


1  WATERTOWN, 

2|  Medford,  -  -  - 
3j  Charlestown,  -  - 
41  Somerville,     -    ■ 


5  52 

5  48 
5  09 
4  97 


2500  00 

. 

453 

3400 

- 

- 

621 

14,000 

- 

- 

2750 

1964  21 

- 

- 

395 

xliv 
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TOTAL. 
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ll 

o 

c 

5 

s  °2^ 

111 

S5  j=  i>> 

2  "a  — 

5 

Lowell, 

#4  89 

$23,600  00 

_ 

_ 

4827 

_ 

3 

6 

Brighton,    - 

4  87 

2000 

- 

- 

411 

- 

11 

7 

Cambridge, 

4  41 

12,600 

- 

- 

2858 

- 

0 

8 

W.  Cambridge,  - 

4  15 

1600 

- 

- 

386 

- 

13 

9 

Boxborough, 

4  00 

400 

- 

- 

100 

- 

24 

10  South  Reading,  - 

3  97 

1667 

- 

- 

420 

. 

8 

11 

Weston,     - 

3  96 

1050 

- 

- 

265 

- 

10 

12 

Waltham,  - 

3  82 

2650 

- 

- 

694 

- 

14 

13 

Concord,     - 

3  81 

2000 

- 

- 

525 

- 

7 

14 

Newton,     - 

3  72 

3125 

- 

- 

840 

- 

22 

15 

Carlisle,     - 

3  66 

450 

- 

- 

123 

_ 

23 

16 

Lincoln, 

3  64 

520 

$88  50 

$608  50 

167 

- 

15 

17 

Lexington, 

3  48 

1400 

60  00 

1460  00 

420 

- 

16 

18 

Sherburne, 

3  48 

925 

- 

- 

266 

- 

18 

19 

Chelmsford, 

3  43 

1500 

- 

- 

437 

$30  00 

17 

20 

Wayland,  - 

3  39 

800 

- 

- 

236 

15  00 

28 

21 

Tyngsborough,  - 

3  33 

700 

- 

- 

210 

28  25 

32 

22 

Dunstable, 

3  31 

400 

- 

- 

121 

25  00 

19 

23 

Tewksbury, 

3  30 

600 

- 

- 

185 

- 

31 

24 

Billerica,    - 

3  21 

1200 

90  00 

1290  00 

402 

- 

34 

25 

Woburn,    - 

3  09 

2500 

- 

- 

808 

- 

21 

26 

Littleton,    - 

3  00 

900 

- 

- 

300 

- 

39 

27 

Bedford,     - 

2  88 

700 

40  00 

740  00 

257 

- 

20 

28 

Maiden,      - 

2  79 

2000 

- 

- 

718 

- 

25 

29 

Acton, 

2  72 

800 

- 

- 

294 

- 

12 

30 

Stoneham,  - 

2  68 

800 

- 

- 

299 

- 

42 

31 

Stow, 

2  67 

600 

- 

- 

225 

- 

36 

32 

Ashby, 

2  64 

750 

- 

- 

284 

- 

35 

33 

Groton, 

2  54 

1500 

- 

- 

591 

- 

27 

34 

Westford,  - 

*2  45 

1000 

- 

- 

408 

- 

30 

35 

Franiingham, 

2  43 

2500 

- 

- 

1030 

- 

33 

36 

Shirley, 

2  36 

700 

- 

- 

296 

- 

37 

37 

Wilmington, 

2  27 

500 

- 

- 

220 

- 

26 

38 

Burlington, 

2  23 

250 

- 

- 

112 

- 

41 

39 

Sudbury,    - 

2  23 

710 

- 

- 

318 

- 

29 

40 

Dracut, 

2  22 

1269  82 

213  71 

1483  53 

667 

25  00 

44 

41 

Holliston,  - 

2  22 

900 

180  00 

1080  00 

487 

- 

43 

42 

Natick, 

2  12 

900 

- 

- 

424 

- 

38 

43 

Reading,    - 

2  11 

1300 

- 

- 

616 

- 

40 

44 

Pepperell,  - 

2  06 

850 

- 

- 

413 

- 

45 

45 

Marlborough, 

1  85 

1100 

- 

- 

596 

- 

47 

46 

Townsend, 

1  66 

800 

- 

- 

483 

15  96 

46 

47 

Hopkinton, 

1  60 

1125 

- 

- 

702 

- 

WORCESTER. 

1 

1 

N.  BRATNTREE, 

4  71 

800  00 

. 

169 

2 

2 

Worcester, 

4  21 

10,800 

- 

- 

2563 

80  00 

3 

3 

Bolton, 

3  36 

1000 

- 

- 

298 

- 

7 

4 

Lancaster,  - 

3  14 

1600 

- 

- 

509 

- 

9 

5 

Dudley,      - 

3  10 

1000 

- 

- 

323 

- 

GRADUATED  TABLES. 
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20     6  Oakham,    - 

#3  04 

#700  00 

_ 

- 

230 

. 

4 

7 

Petersham, 

2  86 

1200 

- 

- 

420 

- 

6 

8 

Barre, 

2  85 

1800 

- 

- 

631 

#106  00 

27 

9 

Hard  wick, 

2  81 

1200 

- 

- 

427 

25  00 

8 

10 

Brookfield, 

2  78 

1600 

- 

- 

575 

52  00 

11 

11 

Warren,     - 

2  78 

900 

- 

- 

324 

198  50 

5 

12 

N.  Brookfield,     - 

2  75 

1200 

- 

- 

436 

12  00 

10 

13 

Athol, 

2  64 

1200 

- 

- 

455 

- 

17 

14 

Sterling,     - 

2  64 

1100 

- 

- 

416 

- 

24 

15 

Mendon,     - 

2  57 

600 

#131  75 

#731  75 

285 

- 

41 

16 

Southborough,    - 

2  56 

700 

- 

- 

273 

- 

12 

17 

Charlton,    - 

2  51 

1200 

- 

- 

479 

48  00 

40 

18 

Grafton,     - 

2  51 

1821  76 

- 

- 

725 

- 

22 

19 

Upton, 

2  48 

700 

- 

- 

382 

- 

18 

20 

Phillipston, 

2  47 

500 

- 

- 

202 

- 

23 

21 

Leominster, 

2  44 

1200 

- 

- 

492 

- 

19 

22 

Webster,   - 

2  42 

1100 

- 

- 

455 

- 

42 

23 

Fitchburg, 

2  41 

2000 

- 

- 

830 

- 

48 

24 

Royalston, 

2  36 

1000 

- 

- 

424 

45  00 

26 

25 

Berlin, 

2  32 

450 

- 

- 

194 

- 

25 

26 

Northborough,    - 

2  32 

750 

- 

- 

323 

- 

14 

27 

Oxford, 

2  32 

1200 

- 

- 

517 

- 

13 

28 

Auburn,      - 

2  31 

500 

- 

- 

216 

- 

21 

29 

Shrewsbury, 

2  27 

800 

- 

- 

353 

- 

16 

30 

Winchendon, 

2  24 

1100 

- 

- 

491 

- 

30 

31 

Templeton, 

2  16 

1000 

- 

- 

464 

- 

15 

32 

Leicester,  - 

2  15 

1160 

- 

- 

540 

- 

33 

33 

Lunenburg, 

2  14 

800 

- 

- 

373 

- 

28 

34 

Rutland,     - 

2  13 

800 

. 

- 

375 

30  00 

34 

35 

Boylston,    - 

2  11 

500 

- 

- 

237 

35  00 

31 

36 

Harvard,    - 

2  11 

900 

- 

- 

427 

- 

38 

37 

Milford,      - 

2  08 

1200 

- 

- 

578 

3  50 

44 

38 

Gardner,     - 

2  06 

700 

- 

- 

339 

- 

51 

39 

West  Boylston,  - 

2  06 

800 

- 

- 

388 

- 

32 

40 

Westminster, 

2  05 

1000 

- 

- 

487 

50  00 

35 

41 

Princeton,  - 

2  04 

800 

- 

- 

392 

30  00 

39 

42 

Paxton, 

2  02 

400 

- 

- 

198 

- 

37 

43 

Uxbridge,  - 

1  97 

1000 

247  001  1247  00     632 

30  00 

36 

44 

Sutton, 

1  96 

1200 

- 

- 

612 

- 

45 

45 

Hubbardston, 

1  85 

1000 

- 

- 

541 

50  00 

46 

46 

Ashburnham, 

1  84 

900 

- 

- 

490 

- 

53 

47 

1  Douglas,     - 

1  83 

675 

142  05;    817  05     447 

25  GO 

49 

48 

,  Westborough,     - 

1  82 

800 

- 

- 

441 

- 

29 

49 

1  Dana, 

1  78 

400 

- 

- 

225 

50  00 

47 

50 

Sturbridge, 

1  73 

1000 

- 

- 

579 

- 

43 

51 

Millbury,    - 

1  69 

1000 

- 

- 

593 

- 

50 

52 

Spencer,     - 

1  69 

800 

- 

- 

474 

- 

55 

53 

Southbridge, 

1  65 

1000 

- 

- 

607 

75  00 

54 

54 

Northbridge, 

1  61 

700 

- 

- 

436 

30  00 

52 

55 

Holden, 

1  54 

800 

. 

- 

519 

- 

56 

1  Blackstone, 

1  27 

1200 

- 

' 

944 

3  00 

xlvi 
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HAMPSHIRE. 


c  to 

A"^ 

£  «  ^S) 

5|i 

■^  c 

'Z  ca 

CO 

||2 

•"5  5  o 

o  cd 

00 

S 

TOWNS. 

Ct£c„ 
=1    m    O 

S^|o 

TOTAL. 

"ss° 

la 

o 

o 

c  S  —  '° 

III 

o  £-1.2 

1 

1 

NORTHAMP'N, 

$3  83 

$4000  00 

_ 

1044 

#150  00 

2 

2 

Hatfield,     - 

3  58 

750 

#113  74 

#863  74 

241 

16 

3 

Easthampton, 

3  47 

746 

- 

_ 

215 

364  00 

21 

4 

Chesterfield, 

3  27 

970 

. 

. 

297 

470  00 

3 

5 

South  Hadley,    - 

2  73 

1000 

- 

- 

366 

88  00 

8 

6 

Middlefield, 

2  54 

400 

90  08 

490  08 

193 

441  37 

9 

7 

Greenwich, 

2  51 

500 

_ 

_ 

199 

127  00 

4 

8 

Enfield,      - 

2  38 

700 

- 

- 

294 

66  00 

5 

9 

Hadley, 

2  33 

1200 

- 

- 

516 

100  00 

6 

10 

Goshen, 

2  24 

300 

_ 

- 

134 

73  00 

10 

11 

Granby, 

2  15 

700 

. 

. 

326 

196  50 

17 

12 

Amherst,    - 

2  01 

1350 

_ 

- 

673 

9  00 

7 

13 

Westhampton,    - 

2  00 

411  52 

- 

- 

206 

330  00 

13 

14 

Ware, 

1  99 

1100 

_ 

- 

553 

282  00 

14 

15 

Belchertown, 

1  88 

1400 

. 

_ 

743 

250  00 

11 

16 

Plainfield,  - 

1  88 

520 

- 

_ 

277 

250  50 

20 

17 

Williamsburg,    - 

187 

700 

. 

- 

374 

300  00 

15 

18 

Cummington, 

1  86 

500 

150  00 

650  00 

349 

252  33 

12 

19 

Worthington, 

1  82 

500 

146  98 

646  98 

356 

613  45 

18 

20 

Prescott,    - 

1  72 

350 

_ 

_ 

203 

195  25 

22 

21 

Southampton, 

1  72 

350 

150  00 

500  00 

290 

354  00 

19 

22 

Norwich,    - 

1  52 

300 

_ 

_ 

197 

250  00 

23 

23 

Pelham,      - 

1  39 

400 

- 

- 

287 

70  25 

HAMPDEN. 


2 

1 

SPRINGFIELD, 

3  68 

10,831  37 

1061  84 

11,893  21 

3227 

10 

2 

Holland,     - 

3  13 

200 

- 

- 

64 

115  00 

1 

3 

Longmeadow,     - 

3  08 

1000 

- 

- 

325 

298  74 

5 

4 

Brimfield,  - 

2  35 

950 

- 

- 

405 

- 

8 

5 

Tolland,     - 

2  26 

250 

84  00 

334  00 

148 

119  00 

11 

6 

Montgomery, 

2  25 

200 

- 

- 

89 

168  00 

15 

7 

Ludlow,      - 

2  23 

700 

- 

_ 

314 

250  00 

7 

8 

Wilbraham, 

1  99 

800 

246  70 

1046  70 

526 

427  60 

4 

9 

Wales, 

1  96 

400 

- 

- 

204 

77  00 

6 

10 

Blandford,  - 

1  85 

694  16 

_ 

- 

376 

- 

9 

11 

Monson,     - 

1  82 

1100 

. 

_ 

605 

550  00 

13 

12 

Palmer, 

1  76 

1200 

- 

- 

681 

100  00 

3 

13 

Russell,      - 

1  74 

200 

- 

- 

115 

176  00 

14 

14 

Westfield,  - 

1  67 

1600 

. 

- 

960 

600  00 

17 

15 

W.  Springfield,  - 

1  57 

1500 

- 

- 

958 

14  00 

12 

16 

Chester, 

1  41 

600 

- 

. 

425 

431  00 

16 

17 

Granville,  - 

1  39 

600 

- 

. 

430 

465  00 

18 

18 

Southwick, 

- 

- 

- 

- 

360 

424  25 

GRADUATED  TABLES. 
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FRANKLIN. 


iated 
each 

en   4 
'age. 

^k 

^   3  " 

3  = 

irf 

CO 

S.S  ^  ° 

.2  2  2 

.      >  -73 

o  ss 

00 

00 

TOWNS. 

112 

3    r/>     O 

TOTAL. 

"5 

1^ 

o 

o 

S  3  —  '° 

III 

1 

1 

GREENFIELD, 

$3  12 

$1500  00 

_ 

_ 

481 

#390  00 

2 

2 

Sunderland, 

3  03 

575 

- 

- 

190 

- 

21 

3 

Deerfield,  - 

2  50 

1360 

_ 

- 

544 

292  00 

4 

4 

Shelburne, 

2  30 

700 

_ 

- 

304 

400  00 

13 

5 

Leyden,      - 

2  24 

300 

_ 

- 

134 

224  50 

5 

6 

Erving, 

2  22 

150 

$53  83 

$203  83 

92 

24  20 

6 

7 

Warwick,  - 

2  20 

650 

_ 

- 

295 

105  30 

10 

8 

Northfield, 

2  16 

1000 

- 

- 

463 

34  00 

8 

9 

New  Salem, 

2  14 

800 

- 

- 

374 

225  00 

7 

10 

Whately,   - 

2  12 

500 

150  00 

650  00 

306 

153  00 

9 

11 

Rowe, 

2  08 

400 

- 

- 

192 

158  00 

16 

12 

Heath, 

1  95 

500 

- 

- 

256 

265  00 

11 

13 

Charlemont, 

1  93 

600 

- 

- 

311 

170  00 

22 

14 

Coleraine,  - 

1  93 

1000 

- 

- 

519 

879  00 

18 

15 

Orange,      - 

1  86 

800 

_ 

- 

429 

17  00 

14 

16 

Hawley,     - 

1  85 

450 

30  00 

480  00 

260 

192  50 

15 

17 

Montague, 

1  83 

504  63 

168  06 

672  69 

367 

363  75 

12 

18 

Conway,     - 

1  82 

725 

- 

- 

398 

617  50 

17 

19 

Gill,  - 

1  75 

400 

- 

- 

228 

17100 

3 

20 

Monroe, 

1  63 

115 

32  04 

147  04 

90 

70  00 

20 

21 

Ashfield,    - 

1  55 

700 

_ 

- 

452 

367  75 

19 

22 

Bernardston, 

1  54 

400 

- 

- 

259 

184  25 

23 

23 

Wendell,    - 

1  46 

300 

- 

- 

205 

50  65 

24 

24 

Shutesbury, 

1  27 

400 

- 

- 

314 

88  33 

25 

25 

Buckland,  - 

1  25 

440 

- 

- 

352 

150  00 

26 

26 

Leverett,    - 

1  25 

347  89 

- 

- 

278 

120  67 

BERKSHIRE. 


1 

1 

N.  ASHFORD, 

3  58 

204  00 

57 

15 

2 

Pittsfield,  - 

3  57 

2750 

- 

- 

770 

400  00 

2 

3 

Becket, 

2  08 

532  47 

- 

- 

256 

476  50 

7 

4 

Windsor,   - 

2  07 

400 

- 

- 

193 

368  00 

5 

5 

Peru, 

2  01 

300 

- 

- 

149 

298  50 

10 

6 

N.  Marlborough, 

1  98 

700 

204  78 

904  78 

456 

600  00 

9 

7 

Egremont,  - 

1  97 

500 

- 

- 

254 

300  00 

17 

8 

Alford, 

1  92 

250 

- 

- 

130 

203  00 

4 

9 

Tyringham, 

1  80 

500 

167  25 

667  25 

370 

700  00 

14 

10 

Otis, 

1  77 

550 

- 

- 

311 

392  50 

S 

11 

Cheshire,    - 

1  74 

400 

- 

- 

229 

300  67 

11 

12 

Sandisfield, 

1  66 

600 

- 

- 

362 

568  00 

19 

13 

Dalton, 

1  60 

400 

- 

- 

250 

217  00 

13 

14 

Hinsdale,   - 

1  58 

450 

- 

- 

285 

323  50 

30 

15 

Richmond, 

1  56 

300 

- 

- 

192 

300  00 

12 

16 

Sheffield,   - 

1  55 

1000 

180  00 

1180  00 

759 

806  00 

22 

17 

Lee,  - 

1  45 

950 

- 

. 

657 

500  00 

26 

18 

Hancock,   - 

1  42 

362  50 

- 

- 

256 

418  00 

24 

19 

Great  Barrington, 

1  40 

1100 

- 

785 

750  00 

23 

20 

Williamstown,    - 

1  40 

900 

- 

- 

644 

578  00 

xlviii 
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BERKSHIRE— Continued. 


— 

13  j:  ■*  .; 

,   T3 

2  2     Si 

^^s 

^   3  ■" 

MZ 

'C  d 

in 

«o 

"S.s  S  o 

S  a>  o 

=-    S"? 

■S  «  o 

00 

CO 

TOWNS. 

c  "  ffi  c5 
C3  S        >, 

=    0)0 

U  o  "3 

TOTAL. 

'si" 

o  o 

1=2 

o 

E  £2  to 

III 

<  =5 

21 

21  Lanesborough,    - 

#1  39 

$400  00 

. 

. 

288 

$505  00 

8 

22  Stockbridge,  -    - 

1  38 

800 

- 

. 

580 

224  00 

27 

23  Lenox,      -     -     _ 

1  34 

500 

_ 

. 

374 

381  50 

20 

24 

Clarksburg,   -     - 

1  33 

200 

- 

- 

150 

215  00 

25 

25 

Florida,*  -     -     - 

1  32 

200 

. 

. 

151 

98  00 

16 

26 

W.  Stockbridge, 

1  29 

500 

_ 

. 

387 

480  00 

29 

27 

Adams,     -    -     - 

1  25 

1475 

. 

- 

1180 

867  50 

28 

28 

Mt.  Washington, 

1  25 

168  50 

- 

- 

130 

112  00 

18 

29 

Savoy,-     -    -     - 

1  25 

357  50 

- 

- 

286 

270  00 

a 

30 

Washington,  -     - 

1  15 

300 

- 

- 

262 

306  00 

*  No  Return,  estimate  taken  from  the  Abstract  of  1844-45. 
NORFOLK. 


1 

1 

BROOKLINE,  - 

7  33 

2200  00 

300 

5 

2 

Roxbury,  -     -     - 

4  81 

12,543  30 

- 

. 

2609 

_ 

2 

3 

Dedham,  -     -     - 

4  74 

3750 

- 

_ 

791 

179  00 

3 

4 

Milton,      -     -     - 

4  73 

2000 

_ 

- 

423 

- 

6 

5 

Dover,      -    -     - 

4  60 

500 

52  50 

552  50 

120 

_ 

4 

6 

Dorchester,    -     - 

4  59 

6239  42 

_ 

_ 

1359 

_ 

8 

7 

Sharon,     -     -     - 

3  24 

600 

131  20 

731  20 

226 

. 

7 

8 

Quincy,    -     -     - 

3  13 

3100 

- 

. 

994 

_ 

12 

9 

Walpole,  -     -     - 

3  13 

1300 

- 

- 

415 

_ 

9 

10 

Braintree,  -     -     - 

3  10 

2000 

_ 

_ 

645 

_ 

10 

11 

Bellingham,  -     - 

2  92 

700 

140  63 

840  63 

288 

15  75 

17 

12 

Wrentham,    -     - 

2  82 

1900 

341  84 

2241  84 

795 

. 

18 

13 

Medway,  -     -     - 

2  81 

1517  50 

- 

. 

540 

_ 

11 

14 

Canton,     -     -     - 

2  80 

1400 

- 

_ 

500 

. 

13 

15 

Cohasset,  -     -     - 

2  76 

1100 

_ 

_ 

399 

_ 

15 

m 

Franklin,  -     -     - 

2  59 

1200 

. 

. 

464 

. 

14 

17 

Foxborough,  -     - 

2  58 

1000 

_ 

_ 

388 

_ 

16 

18 

Needham,      -     - 

2  43 

1110 

_ 

_ 

456 

. 

19 

19 

Weymouth,    -     - 

2  28 

2500 

- 

_ 

1095 

. 

20 

20 

Stoughton,     -     - 

2  17 

1200 

180  00 

1380  00 

637 

. 

21 

21 

Randolph,      -     - 

2  02 

2000 

. 

_ 

990 

_ 

22 

22 

Medfield,  -    -    - 

2  01 

350 

- 

- 

174 

- 

BRISTOL. 


1 

1 

N.  BEDFORD, 

4  33 

15,000  00 

3469 

2 

2 

Fairhaven,     -     - 

3  25 

3750 

- 

- 

11.53 

226  00 

5 

3 

Seekonk,  -     -     - 

2  65 

1100 

242  00 

1342  00 

507 

150  00 

6 

4 

Berkley,    -     -     - 

2  33 

500 

- 

- 

215 

37  00 

3 

5 

Dighton,  -     -     - 

2  31 

650 

171  00 

821  00 

355 

78  00 

13 

6 

Pawtucket,    -     - 

2  27 

2000 

- 

. 

883 

_ 

7 

7 

Attleborough,     - 

2  25 

2001  20 

- 

_ 

890 

150  00 

4 

8 

Fall  River,     -     - 

2  20 

6000 

. 

_ 

2727 

14 

9 

Mansfield,      -     - 

2  17 

785  60 

. 

_ 

362 

_ 

10 

10 

Dartmouth,    -     - 

2  06 

2300 

- 

- 

1114 

1319  00 

GRADUATED  TABLES. 
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BRISTOL— Continued. 


•v3  ™  ^    ^t 

=-> ' 

A"^ 

1 

00 

J, 

TOWNS. 

appropriate 
wns  for  eac 

between 
years  of  agt 

moo 
"5  "5  J3 

=    ai    O 

me     of     th 
lus  Revenu 
opriated      t 
ols. 

TOTAL. 

21  . 

O   o 

1^ 

o 

fa 

III 

c  =  — " 
.sec  am 

9 

11 

Easton,      -     -     - 

$2  04 

#1200  00 

. 

_ 

588 

_ 

8 

12 

Freetown,      -     - 

1  97 

1000 

- 

- 

508 

- 

19 

13 

Norton,     -     -     - 

1  94 

800 

- 

- 

413 

- 

12 

14 

Somerset,  -     -     - 

1  94 

500 

- 

258 

#170  00 

16 

15 

Raynham,      -     - 

1  90 

700 

- 

369 

- 

11 

16 

Taunton,  -     -     - 

1  87 

3750 

- 

- 

2005 

- 

18 

17 

Rehoboth,      -     - 

1  86 

900 

#139  20 

#1039  20 

560 

472  00 

17 

18  Swanzey,  -     -     - 

1  73 

620 

- 

- 

359 

274  00 

15 

19  Westport,      -    - 

1  64 

1400 

- 

- 

853 

1200  00 

PLYMOUTH. 


2 

1 

PLYMOUTH,  - 

3  90 

6000  00 

1537 

925  00 

3 

2 

Kingston,  -     -     - 

3  72 

1300 

- 

- 

349 

7  50 

5 

3 

Halifax,    -     -     - 

3  57 

500 

- 

- 

140 

23  75 

1 

4 

Hull,    -     -     -     - 

3  21 

125 

- 

_ 

39 

- 

6 

5 

Pembroke,     -     - 

3  12 

1000 

- 

320 

- 

7 

6 

Middleborough,  - 

3  09 

3760  94 

- 

- 

1216 

927  00 

4 

7 

Bridgewater,  -     - 

3  08 

1600 

- 

- 

520 

- 

8 

8 

Scituate,  -     -     - 

2  99 

3000 

. 

- 

1002 

24  00 

9 

9 

Hingham,  -     -     - 

2  85 

2530  92 

- 

- 

887 

. 

15 

10 

Marshfield,     -     - 

2  51 

1100 

99  71 

1199  71 

478 

. 

11 

11 

Abington,      -     - 

2  45 

2500 

- 

- 

1020 

70  00 

10 

12 

Duxbury,  -     -     - 

2  42 

1500 

228  00 

1728  00 

714 

10  00 

14 

13 

N.  Bridgewater, 

2  41 

1926  20 

. 

- 

800 

- 

12 

14 

Hanson,    -     -    - 

2  38 

700 

- 

- 

294 

17  00 

17 

15 

E.  Bridgewater,  - 

2  37 

1200 

- 

- 

549 

- 

16 

16 

Hanover,  -     -    - 

2  20 

1000 

. 

- 

454 

26  00 

13 

17 

Plympton,      -    - 

2  17 

500 

- 

- 

230 

240  54 

18 

18 

W.  Bridgewater, 

2  17 

700 

- 

- 

322 

- 

19 

19 

Rochester,     -     - 

2  01 

2000 

. 

995 

193  25 

20 

20 

Wareham,     -     - 

1  82 

1200 

- 

_ 

660 

17  00 

21 

21 

Carver,      -     -    - 

1  27 

400 

- 

309 

263  62 

BARNSTABLE. 


1 

1 

BARNSTABLE, 

2  18 

2500  00 

331  00 

2831  00 

1300 

100  00 

2 

2 

Eastham,  -    -     - 

2  17 

460 

75  00 

535  00 

247 

154  00 

3 

3 

Sandwich,      -     - 

2  16 

2208 

372  01 

2580  01 

1193 

_ 

5 

4 

Provincetown,     - 

2  03 

1250 

- 

- 

616 

. 

4 

5 

Falmouth,      -     - 

2  01 

1200 

299  31 

1499  31 

744 

426  04 

10 

6 

Chatham,  -     -     - 

1  85 

1200 

- 

- 

649 

1000  00 

6 

7 

Yarmouth,      -     - 

1  76 

1200 

- 

- 

680 

100  00 

7 

8 

Orleans,    -     -     - 

1  65 

900 

- 

- 

546 

. 

8 

9 

Brewster,  -     -     - 

1  54 

700 

-   ■ 

- 

454 

32  00 

9 

10 

Weimeet,      -     - 

1  51 

1000 

87  00 

1087  00 

720 

1000  00 

11 

11 

Dennis,     -     -    - 

1  40 

1200 

- 

- 

859 

. 

12 

12 

Truro,-     -     -     - 

1  26 

850 

- 

. 

675 

- 

13 

13 

Harwich,  -     -     - 

60 

600 

- 

- 

1006 

503  00 

GRADUATED  TABLES. 
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00 
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00 
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~  c    . 
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o 

o 
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g  02  to 

III 

0  a.  C  0 

hi  EC   caOQ 

^  ^  (». 

ill 

2 

EDGARTOWN,  $2  95 

<0 

_ 

_ 

508 

- 

1 

2 

Chilmark,  -    -     -  i  2  31 

- 

- 

173 

- 

3 

3 

Tisbury,   -    -    -  i  1  78 

- 

- 

492 

- 

NANTUCKET. 


NANTUCKET, 


5  74 


10,465  81 


1823 


A  GRADUATED  TABLE, 


Shomng  the  comparative  amount  of  money  appropriated^  by  the  different  Counties  in 
the  State,  for  the  education  of  each  child,  betioeen  the  ages  of  4  and  16  years,  in 
each  County. 


4 

i 

00 

o 

i 

00 

o 

COUNTIES. 

Sum  appropriated 
by    counties     for 
ea.  child  between 
4  &  16  yrs.  of  age. 

00    o    o 
=•   m    o 

III 

[ncome     of     the 
Surplus  Revenue 
appropriated      to 
Schools. 

TOTAL. 

(„   3%-. 
o  S  ° 

=  11 

5  3 

S  ^ 

2 

1 

NANTUCKET, 

#5  74 

#10,465  81 

- 

#10,465  81 

1,823 

- 

1 

2 

Suffolk,     -      - 

5  20 

138,172  37 

- 

138,172  37 

26,548 

#300  00 

3 

3 

Middlesex, 

3  71 

105,506  03 

#672  21 

106,178  24 

28,660 

139  21 

4 

4 

Norfolk,    -      - 

3  49 

50,210  22 

846  17 

51,056  39 

14,608 

194  75 

5 

5 

Plymouth, 

2  72 

34,543  06 

327  71 

34,870  77 

12,835 

2,744  66 

9 

6 

Hampshire, 

2  70 

19,147  52 

650  80 

19,798  32    7,333 

5,322  65 

6 

7 

Essex, 

2  60 

69,864  54 

1280  28 

71,144  82  27,377 

1 

- 

7 

8 

Bristol, 

2  58 

44,956  80 

552  20 

45,509  00 

17,618 

4,076  00 

8 

9 

Worcester, 

2  42 

64,256  76 

520  80 

64,777  56 

26,755 

978  00 

10 

10 

Hampden, 

2  37 

22,825  53 

1392  54 

24,218  07 

10,212 

4,215  59 

11 

11 

Dukes, 

2  36 

2,774  00 

- 

2,774  00 

1,173 

- 

12 

12 

Franklin,  - 

1  98 

15,617  52 

433  93 

16,051  45 

8,093 

5,713  40 

13 

13 

Barnstable, 

1  69 

15,268  00 

1164  32 

16,432  32 

9,689 

3,315  04 

14 

14 

Berkshire, 

1  66 

18,043  97 

552  03 

18,596  00 

ll,153Jll,958  67 

AGGREGATE  OF  THE  STATE. 


14 


Counties, 


3  04 


611,652  13 


8392  99 


620,045  12203,877 


38,95797 


4067    053 


ACME 

B0CK31ND!HGG0.,INC. 


100  CA^^B^^IDGE  STREET 


